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The New Year — 1882 25 ' — Queries " 3t 

IsrOTXCE. — All Communications relating to the Business arrangements of 
*Work and Leisure,' Orders for the Magazine, Inquiries for Terms of Advertising, 
Instructions respecting Advertisements, &c., should be addressed to * The 
MANAGER of ^Vork & Leisure,' Messrs. Hatchard's, 187 Piccadilly. 

Contributions and Letters, whether private or for insertion in the Periodical, 
should be addressed to the EDITOR only, * To be forwarded.' 



Prizes of from 5*. to 2$s. /or single Articles^ or upwards /or a Tale or Series 0/ Papers 
suitable in subject-matter and ti-eatment to the pages o/*^ Work and Leisure,' will be awarded 
quarterly in tlie year 1882. 

Competitions should be scjtt in by each Quarter Day at latest^ and the list 0/ those accepted 
will ap/>ear in the GAZETTEsyi»>" May^ August, and Noz'ember. Contributors must comply with 
the /ollowiug regulations : — 

Articles should be ivritten on ove s'de of the Paper only ^ and contain the name 0/ writer and 
her full cuidresSy together with a nom de plume should she notivish herotvn signature to appear. 
They should be addressed to 'The Editor, Work and Leisure, frt>r ^Messrs. Hatchard, 187 
Pitxadilly, London, w.,' and should haj'e the ivords ' Prize Competition Article,' together with the 
nom de plume o/the writer and date 0/ despatch on the le/t-hand side 0/ the cover. A separate 
letter, containing a fee 0/ td. in penny stamps^ which luill cover postage and frturn, should be 
Posted at the same time and with the same superscription. 

Part IV. o/the series which is appearing on * Our English Girls' tvill appear next month. 



A FEW REMARKS UPON THE SALE OF LADIES' NEEDLEWORK. 

OW to help some poor lady friend, with little or no 
means of her own, to dispose of her handiwork, is a 
question that presents itself to almost everybody, 
According as we sympathise more or less warmly with those 
malheurs d'autnd, the burden of which the cynical French- 

* See Irresponsible Philanihropisis ; being some Chapters on the 
Employment of Gentlewomen. By E. Genna, Telegon School Founder 
Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. 
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man assures us it is generally so easy to support, the more 
or less heavily does the problem weigh upon our consciences. 
Some have given more practical token of sympathy than that 
of mere words alone, and the numerous Ladies' Work Societies 
established of late years bear witness to the desire to help, 
however mistaken the means adopted may have been, and 
however farvthe effort may have come short of what its 
promoters had hoped, For — more or less mistaken in their 
mode of procedure, and more or less disappointed in the 
results — most ladies who have been connected with this form 
of philanthropy, whether they have considered themselves 
' irresponsible ' or not, will sorrowfully confess themselves to be. 
They have not done all they v/ished, they have not done half 
they hoped, and if they arc jwise they will read carefully the 
little work to which we would draw their attention to-day, 
and accept with as good a grace as they can its rather severe 
criticism. 

The fact is, as we have always stated, any attempt to work 
across the grain ^ if it may be so expressed, of the great laws 
which govern trade, is simply suicidal. It would be cheaper 
in the long run to train up to market standard persons 
young enough to be taught, and to pension those who are too 
old, than to enter the lists in this forlorn struggle to create 
and maintain a fictitious market. The managers of all Work 
Societies that are not actual swindling traps, with no object 
beyond that of obtaining the entrance fees, will acknowledge 
this, though they may think the help they are giving, meagre 
as it is, too valuable now to be foregone, and may not un- 
naturally, (for even in deeds of charity man is but mortal), 
so sometimes overlook in their enjoyment of their work the 
benefit of the very persons for whom they started it. But 
such organizations will not live long. Even before Mrs. 
Genna's withering remarks appeared their days were num- 
bered. Some are wisely forestalling the evil day by putting 
their house in order, i, c. by bringing to bear upon their 
work as much business faculty as possible; by managing 
their goods as nearly as possibje on trade principles ; by 
absolutely rejecting rubbish, training the workeri to do 
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good work, minimising the amount kept in stock, and working 
* to-order' as much as possible. 

Besides this, they are being competed with, and will, 
perhaps, soon be superseded by one of two other forms of 
institution, *the Training or Technical School, organized 
somewhat on the principles of those which have been 
found so successful abroad, and the Work D6p6t, or shop 
proper, which is an ordinary businesst undertaking, just like 
any other business speculation, fancy warehouse, needlework, 
or stationer's shop, &c., but carried on. by gentlewomen in 
need of maintenance for their own benefit, or for that of 
the other ladies, who, by becoming members, have a joint 
interest in the concern. The fact that there is no sub- 
scription list to fall back upon necessitates a watchful care 
over the quality of the goods, the number of the member?, 
and otjier business points, which, together with the fact that 
the interests of all are identical, render these depots likely 
to prove more permanent than those v/hich are in no \\riiy 
self-supporting. 

Another way by which it is well for any lady who really 
needs it, to try to sell her handiwork, is to do her very 
utmost to get a footing in a regular trade establishment. 
This is far better than by paying fees to any of the Societies 
specially designed for the purpose. Want of space prevents 
the enumeration of the reasons that have forced this con- 
viction upon us, but the peru^^al oi Irresponsible Pliilantliropists 
will bear us out. It is true that shop payments are low, but 
they are more certain, and less liable to fluctuation. The 
article on * Retail Trade ' in our last issue will indicate some 
directions in which a little capital may be more safely in- 
v^ested than by producing unsaleable articles, of which there is 
already a glut in the market, and we believe that the sugges- 



* Such as the Telegon School founded by Mrs. Genna ; the London 
Institute of Art Needlework, 2 Connaught Street ; the Royal School of 
Needlework, &c. 

t 01 this nature are Mrs. Fordham's Work Society, i Duke Street ; 
Mrs. Geyselnian's, 22 Belgrave Terrace, Torquay ; and Miss RendelPs, at 
33 Holland Street, Kensington, v/. 
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tion made by M. Niinn in the same number, though a humble 
one, and involving some hard and perhaps unpleasant work, 
is not to be despised. But for invalids and persons really- 
incapable of doing anything for their maintenance, except 
by their hands, the following points must be taken into 
account : — 

First, that the work undertaken should, if possible, be that 
of which the public stand in need as a necessity rather than 
as a luxury ; second, that it should be as good as it can be 
of its kind ; and third, that only the usual trade price, and 
not a fancy estimate, be asked for it. It is true that the 
earnings will often be a pittance upon which it is hard to live ; 
but, as is proved by the statistics- of the Work Societies, as 
analysed by Mrs. Genua, they do not even now maintain 
their V.'orkers. It may be questioned whether those who only 
earn a pound at rare intervals might not be in a better 
rather than a worse position if they earned but a few shillings 
weekly, so long as it was regular, and not an altogether un- 
certain addition to their income. This it is that Mrs. Genua's 
own Society appears to afford, and this it is that seems to be 
all that, as a rule, any form of needlework offers ;to gentle- 
women. Skilled work in every direction begins at about i/. 
a-wcek, and loses itself in that apotheosis of Earnings — the 
fabulous .sums paid to artists and musicians for a picture or a 
song. Unskilled work, or that comparatively elementary art 
which embroiders D'Oyleys with impossible flowers, or plates 
with ill-drawn figures, regardless of either botanical or ana- 
tomical study, can hardly expect to live in the severe com- 
petition of the present day. 

But let every lady first think out carefully what .she can 
do best, and so long as it is something that everybody wants, 
such as children's pinafores, &c., and not what few want, let 
her set to work to learn to do it as well as possible, and 
after disposing of all she can through private connexions, 
ofTer it for exhibition and sale at the fancy stationer's of 
the nearest town, or at some Annual Work Show, Industrial 
Exhibitions, or any other opportunity that offers. An ad- 
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vertisement in a local paper, or in the Exchange and Mart. 
Bazaar^ or any periodical, whether specially devoted to 
women's work or not, may also answer, provided the 
advertiser really supplies work up to sample, and executes 
orders with punctuality. In three of the most important of 
the Work Societies whose balance-sheets are analysed by 
Mrs. Genna, the yearly amount earned per head ranges from 
26s, to 3/. each! Certainly, with these sums, the amount 
which may be earned in Mrs. Genua's Society compares 
favourably, and though the conditions are such as only 
ladies whose necessities are otherwise provided for, and 
whose time is of little value, could endure, it may be worth 
a trial. 

The conditions under which, in Mrs. Genua's Society, from 
8/. to 20/. a-year can be earned at plain sewing, or from 12/. 
to 35/. at embroidery, are less onerous; but the larger sums 
of 31/. and 39/. annually are obtainable only by ladies who 
are not only adroit with their needle, but who can work as 
much, perhaps, as ten hours daily. 

Several inquiries having reached us with respect to the 
disposal of terra cotta and paintings, application for the 
rules of admission are recommended to any of the provincial 
exhibitions, and the following information lately supplied in 
the Queen may also be of use : — 

For Decorative Work, the Messrs. Simpson, 100 St. Martin's Lane, 
w.c, employ many ladies in its various branches, including China and 
Glass Painting. 

For Glass and China Painting, the Messrs. Mortlock, Art-Pottery 
Galleries, Orchard Street, Portman Square, and Oxford Street. 

For Glass Painting alone, Messrs. Powell, the Whitefriars Glass 
Works Company, Whitefriars Street. 

For China Painting alone, Messrs. Doulton and Co., Lambeth. A 
class for preliminary instruction is held at the Lambeth School of Art 
Miller's Lane, Upper Kennington Lane. 

The Messrs. Minton, Stoke-on-Trent, employ ladies in various depart- 
ments of their potteries. 

For Silk, Satin, and Velvet Painting, and for Cards, Mr. Rimmel, 3^ 
Strand, w.c. 

Mr. Stacey's Practical Art Studio 15 removed to 41 Sloane Street. 



Clje ' llif fr^S^cIjoor at Barmstatit 

— -♦j-a€«-- — 

IN the'year 1867 the late lamented Princess Alice, Grandduchess of 
Hessen, founded the ^ Alice Society^ in aid of Women's Work and 
Training. The first act of the Committee of this Society was to open a 
place of sale for female handiwork, in order to secure to the workers the 
full value of their Avork, which in the ordinary course of trade they rarely 
receive. Only a small percentage of profit was retained, in order to defray 
in part the expenses of the business. Every good workwoman might 
deposit her work here, and receive the payment for it as soon as it was 
sold. The business prospered — orders for work were received, and at 
present the ^Alice-Bazaar^ is a flourishing institution, having its quarters 
in the best situation in Darmstadt, and giving remunerative employment 
to a great number of women and girls. But the most important result of 
the establishment of this * Alice-Bazaar ' was that the Committee perceived 
what very imperfect instruction women in general were able to obtain in 
practical and industrial matters. It was the perception of <his want which 
induced the Grandduchess Alice to found an * Industrial School,' in which 
methodical class-instruction was provided for girls in needlework, knitting, 
&c. ; and where also thorough teachers of such work were trained. The 
first course of instruction for Teachers was opened in May, 1875, with 
eighteen pupils ; the sixth course closed in the autumn of 1880 with 
thirty-five pupils. Ninety-seven girls in all have been trained in this 
School as teachers of needlework, &c. ; of whom seventy have obtained 
good appointments as mistresses, while others who have obtained certi- 
ficates are in business, or in situations as ladies'-maids, &c. Besides 
these classes for the training of teachers, general classes are also open at 
the Alice-School to girls who desire to fit themselves for work at their 
ov/n homes. The subjects taught are knitting, hand-sewing, darning, 
mending, drawing, writing, and arithmetic ; further, sewing-machine 
work, cutting-out, dress-making, and book-keeping. The course of in- 
struction lasts five months, and 150 pupils on an average attend every 
term,- From small beginnings the School has steadily increased in 
numbers, and long since the hired premises where it was held became 
far too small for it. 

It was a favourite plan of the lamented Grandduchess to build a 
special house for the Alice-School ; but during her lifetime this plan was 
not carried out, owing to the difficulty of obtaining means. Her last 
message to the Committee of the Alice-Society was, *Bear in mind the 
house for the Alice-School.' 

The Society, with the small means it had at command, made a bold 
venture in commencing this new undertaking ; but help came from many 
quarters, all remembering that it was the dearest wish of that noble lady, 
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to whom her sex in general owe so much, which was now being carried 
out. The * Alice-Institute' of Hessen helped with a loan of 18,000 marks, 
and 40,000 marks were borrowed at 4^ per cent — a heavy responsibility 
for the Society ; but friends are always arising who, in honour of the im- 
perishable memory of the beloved Princess, are ready to help the work in 
every way. 

And so at last there came the day — a day of great joy not unmixed 
with sorrowful regret —when the new house was opened. It was the 8t]i 
of January last year. The handsomic building, with its lofty, airy halii 
and commodious rooms, was formally given over to the School Com- 
mittee, in the presence of H. R. H. the Grandduke, the Princesses 
Victoria, Elizabeth, and Irene, and several other members of the Grand- 
ducal family. The Rev. Dr. Sell (the same who had confirmed the 
Princesses in the spring of the previous year) delivered the Address and 
dedicated the house, placing it and all that was to be taught and learnt 
in it under the protection of the Lord of lords. 

The first idea of this School had originated in the motherly heart and 
practical insight of the lamented Mother of the Land ; thus proving how 
much importance she attached to the quiet household industries cf 
women. Now in these days, when so much is done for their higher and 
scientific education, she deemed that, in addition to these claims, there 
was need also of a place of training where the practical faculties should 
be cultivated, the eye accustomed to order and beauty, and fidelity and 
exactness practised in small things as in great. 

In this spirit the Alice-School is s.ill conducted ; and is regarded by 
those who manage it as a sacred legacy of the Princess whose untimely 
loss is so deeply lamented among us. 
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AND HOW THEY MENDED A BROKEN FORTUNE. 

By S. F. M. 

A Story founded on Fact. 

N the shabby drawing-room of an old-fashioned house in a country town pocr 
Mrs. Stewart lay on the sofa, a few weeks aftf»r her husband's death, in a 
fresh paroxysm of grief. The sound of her weeping half terrified the brij.^ht- faced 
girl who looked hastily in from an adjoining room; and she exclaimed, with a sc.b 
in her voice as she ran in, signing to two others who peeped in after her to shut the 
door, * What is it, mother dear ? Not more bad news ? * 

* Read this, Conny dear ! and send the girls away,' sobbed the poor mother, 
as slie held out a letter, and then sank back into the folds of the deep black-edged 
pocket-handkerchief and depths of crape in which she had well-nigh smothered 
herself. Constance knelt down by her side, and laying one hand gently upon 
her mother's, tried to soothe while attempting to master the contents of the very 
business-like document she held in the other. 
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'There's one good thing, mamma dear !* she said, as cheerfully as she could, 
when she had finished. * Uncle says the 130/. a-year settlement on you can never 
be lost whatever has happened to the rest of dear papa's savings.* 

* Yes ; but how are we to live on that? ' asked her mother, piteously. * We've 
only one servant as it is ; and I'm sure we have no luxuries — to speak of.' 

* We might do without any servant, perhaps,' said Constance, rather doubt- 
fully, as she considered her own very small cooking powers ; but the idea brought 
on such a fresh burst of tears that she saw it would never do to urge it on her 
mother at present, so she kissed and comforted her, and suggested a cup of tea for 
her headache, and finally persuaded her to have the blinds drawn up, and Lucy 
and Nelly readmitterl. The girls appeared full of curiosity to know what had 
happened, and as concealment was no principle of the Stewart family, the news 
was soon told, and even Mrs. Stewart found some enlivenment in listening to the 
eager, inexperienced comments and propositions of her daughters. 

* Couldn't we set up a school?' suggested Nelly. * We've got the house here; 
it would be so nice if we could stay on in it.' 

*I don't think our pupils would benefit -much by our knowledge,^ said 
Constance, smiling, as she brought her mother a second cup of strong tea. *I am 
afraid I never did Miss Smith great credit as a pupil, and I think I have forgotten 
nearly all I knew.' 

*I wonder if I could write anything?' said Lucy, half timidly. *I used to 
tell lots of stories to the little ones at school, and they always said they were 
splendid.' 

* Well, you might try,* said Constance, who had the usual vague ideas of inex- 
perienced people about the large and immediate gains of literature. 

* I could give up sugar,' l)egan Nelly, in a suddenly eager tone that made both 
h2r sisters laugh outright ; but somehow the laugh did them all good. 

* If your uncle had a proper brother's heart,' interposed Mrs. Stewart, queru- 
lously, as she lay back again on the sofa, *he would make me some allowance. I 
half hoped he would say something about it, but he doesn't.' 

* I would rather be independent of him,' said Constance under her breath and 
with a flushing face ; but she never openly opposed her mother, and now only 
changed the conversation, though the expression of anxious thought never left her 
face that day. And in the evening, when the other girls were deep in story-books, 
and she sat carefully mending a rent in an old gown, she pondered long and sadly 
over what she herself could do. She knew that she was a good manager, a capital 
mender, and in a small way could make well anything with needle and thread ; 
but there her acquirements stopped, and, ignorant as she was, she knew how little 
market value such acquirements had. 

The tears were rising to her eyes at the forlorn prospects she was conjuring uj), 
when Nelly, suddenly lookin^^ up from her book, exclaimed, * Conny, suppose you 
consult Mrs. Wilson ! I once heard she got her living somehow before she 
married, and yet, you know, s'nc is a clergyman's daughter, and a cous.n of some 
great people up in Yorkshire.' 

'Well, I mi^ht,' said Conny, still with a heavy heart ; but so it came about 
that the very next day she was closeted with a kind, sweet-faced woman, whose 
very p:e5mce soothed the anx'ous girl, though her words seemed to help her so 
much lesi thin she had expected. 

* It is a difficult position — a very difficult position,' said Mrs. Wilson, thought- 
fully. * You don't th^nk you could leave home? ' 
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* I am quite sure our income will go twice as far if I stay at heme,' said 
Constance. * Lucy and Nelly have so little experience. Ai d then, you know, 
mamma is not strong, and needs small comforts, and if I am not there and manage 
them they run away with so much money.' 

In her heart Mrs. Wilson looked upon Mrs. Stewart as a foolish, incapal<Ic 
woman, who would always be a dead weight on her daughter's hands; hut sl.c only 
said, rather abruptly, *\Vell, but how about the others?' 

* They are very young to go out on their own account,' said Constance, wist- 
fully ; * and then, you know, they have not had very much education, bccnujx 
papa's long illness obliged us to stop all extra expenses. I looked at a good many 
advertisements in a paper this morning, but they a'l seemed to want more than 
Lucy or Ntlly could do.' 

* I'm afraid so,' said Mrs. Wilson, gravely; and then there was a j ausc. 
Constance had hoped for more — fur some suggestion, some idea that might be ef 
i:se to her, but nothing cnme; and after a minute or two, with rather a hurt feel/l^g, 
she rose sorrowfully to say good-bye. 

'Don't go, my dear ! ' said Mrs. Wilson, suddenly breaking the silence. * Kate 
wants to see you, and I hear her on the stairs ; ' and, in spite of her discouraging 
manner, Mrs. Wilsons kiss was warm and tender. 

* Conny, you're the very j^erson I want I ' cried Kate Wilson, as she ran in, 
with a heap of things in her hands. * Look here ! ' and she threw down on the 
table a mass of silk, velvet, feathers, and a partly-trimmed straw hat. * Do you 
remember Lady Laura Shelbrooke's hat at the school-feast the other day?' 

*I think I do,' said Constance, trying to rouse herself to some interest. in the 
subject. * It was this shape,' taking up the hat, 'wasn't it? and trimmed with 
dark green ? ' 

* Yes,' said Kale ; 'and I've set my heart on having one like it. I've hunted 
out a shape at Jones's shop, and then I tried to get Miss Balguy to trim it from my 
description : but you know how stupid she is, and she has sent me such a horrid, 
vulgar thing, that I quite jumpedfor joy when I heard you \vere here, for I know 
you're such a genius for millinery that I'm sure you'll help me now, like a dear 

girl.' 

Constance gave her mind conscientiously to the business in hand, and between 
her own reminiscences and Kate's reminders her skilful fingers soon produced a 
very good copy of Lady Laura's hat, with which Kate was enchanted. It was 
tried on to the admiration of both, and then Constance said she must go, and Kate 
embraced her vehemently with the remark, 'My dear Conny, why don't you 
set up as a milliner? We'd all come to you to-morrow for our hats and 
bonnets.' 

The speech was pure fun, for she had no idea what Constance's talk with her 
mother had been about ; but as Constance hurried home it rang strangely in her 
ears. Was it true that these careless words had really opened a way? She had 

no doubt that what Kate had said was true, and that the town of B was 

decidedly in want of a good milliner. The Miss Balguys had once been thriving 
milliners, but the elder sister, who was the really clever partner, had died about 
two years ago, and the younger sister was so incompetent that every one spoke of 
leaving her. There certainly was * the opening ' for a millinery business in 
B ; could Constance avail herself of it ? 

Much she pondered the question through the day as she went about her many 
household duties, and more and more possible did it appear. Their home, in a 
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side-street leading out of a principal thoroughfare, was quite sufficiently central, 
and had, moreover, a very light dining-room with a bow-window, where goods 
could be displayed. They could give up that room entirely to business, and could 
dine in a small room behind the drawing-room that had been unused since her 
father's death. As to the work itself, Constance knew that if she could get good 
patterns she could make anything by them, and she had little doubt that her 
sisters would readily help her in parts of the work. But then — how could she get 
patterns? how should she set about buying materials? and would her mother ever 
consent to such a descent in the social scale ? This last was the real difficulty, 
and Constance thought about it a great deal. She had half a mind to enlist 
Mrs. Wilson on her side first, but she was aware that her mother would probably 
resent that ; and so, with considerable trepidation, she that evening, in the family 
conclave, related the whole story of her morning's visit, winding up with Kate 
Wilson's remark, and her own reflections upon it. 

To her astonishment her mother's objections were much less violent than she 
had expected. In fact Mrs. Stewart had been in great fear of some plan being 
started that would take Constance away from her ; she possessed that selfishness 
which people generally call *a clinging nature,' and she was quite sure that no one 
would look after her comforts as Constance did, so that any arrangement whicli 
would keep them together was a relief to her ; and though she bemoaned herself 
greatly over her child having to become * a common shopkeeper,' Constance per- 
ceived that her opposition was not hopeless. As to Lucy and Nelly, they were 
really amused and pleased at the idea. Lucy had found the plot of her story more 
difficult to manage on paper than she had expected, and both the girls were 
enchanted at the idea of keeping Constance with them. Millinery seemed to them 
a sort of playing at business, and they both readily undertook lo help their sister 
in any way they could. So Constance * thanked God and took courage,' and next 
day went off again to Mrs. Wilson, begged to see her alone, told her all her ideas, 
and asked her opinion. She was amazed at the brightening of Mrs. Wilson's face 
while she spoke, and still more so at the hearty kiss she received at the end ot 
her tale. 

'You're a brave girl, Constance, and I believe you'll succeed!' said Mrs. 
Wilson, as she sat down again. * But now, my dear, do you krow what you're 
undertaking? Do you know anything about ways and means? About how to 
get what you want in materials, &c. ? How to keep accounts, and how to take 
s'.ock ? And have you thought about the loss of position ? I believe you'll find 
many of your friends will honour and love you all the better" for what you're 
doing, but you're sure to find that soiii^ of the people you like best are greater 
fools than you think them, and that they will cut you d2ad because you are in 
trade. Can you stand all that, do you think ? And, ' she hesitated a little, * will 
your mother and sisters stand it ? ' 

* I think so,' said Constance, quietly. * Lucy and Nelly are very fond of me, 
and will do almost anything happily with im. Mamma will be content if I am in 
the house with her, and can attend to her little comforts ; and then, you see, 
Mrs. W^ilson, having her in the house would make it all so much more respectable 
for us. And as to the people who will despise me, don't you think, when God 
shows us the way to go in, He will help us in it, whatever troubles we meet there?' 

*Yes; He helps those who help themselves,' said Mrs. Wilson, tersely. 
* Constance,' she added, * I dare say you thought me very odd and cold yesterday, 
but the fact was, I was considering if I dared recommend some such step to you. 
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and wondering whether you would be ver>- much shocked if I did. Did you know 
that I had once had to earn my own living, and do you know how I did it ?' 

* No ; how ? ' said Constance, eagerly. 

*I was in business just as you propose to be, only in a different way. I could 
afford to wait at the beginning better than you can, and so I was regularly appren- 
ticed first, and then took '*a situation ;" and then, as my parents were living, I set 
up business on my own account, and they lived in the house with me.' 

* And did you succeed ? ' 

* Yes, quite sufficiently well for several years, though I never made my foitune ; 
but we lived comfortably and respectably till I sold the business on my marriage. 
I dare say,' she added, smiling, 'you would like to know how that important event 
came about ? I had known Mr. Wilson from a child, and when I first took up 
business his family were dreadfully shocked, and cut me altogether ; but he per- 
sisted that he didn't sc2 that I had disgraced myself, and he came regularly to call 
upan my mother. Ah, well! all the trouble was smoothed over in time; and when 
I accepted him at last, no one could have been kinder to me than his family 



were.' 



Constance drew a long breath and was silent. Mrs. Wilson went on soon : * I 
don't tell my story to every one, because I don't see that it's any business of theirs, 
but I tell it where I think it may do good, or where people ought to know it. My 
father was a clergyman, and a well-educated man, but he was paralysed at forty- 
five ; and though he had enough private means to keep himself and my mother 
from starving, he hadn't enough to keep all his children as well. So we all took 
up life for ourselves, and as I didn't feel fit for anything else I took to busines:;. 
It seemed very strange to me at first, and I was almost ashamed to appear to 
customers ; but I outlived all that, and now that I'm the wife of a rich man I've 
often been thankful for the early experiences that enable me to sympathise so 
much more truly with the shop -keeping class. Well now, my dear, there's 
luncheon coming in, and we've a great deal more talk before us. I shall just send 
Jim over to your mother with a note to say I'm keeping you to luncheon, and then 
I mean to stay indoors, and you and I will arrange the affairs of the nation this 
afternoon.' ^ j^^ ^.^ conum/c::.) 



LIFE seems to move in circles. If one generation of men or women 
neglect any of the elementary principles of life, their children are 
soon brought back to the consideration of them by stress of that merciful 
circumstance which is God's way of guiding us *into all truth ;' truth of 
health, of family, and social life, as well as of that spiritual Truth, of 
which the expression was first used, and to which the quotation we have 
ventured reverently to use is generally understood to apply. Of nothing 
is this more true than of the present revival of interest in household 
matters felt by women of education and of high social position. The false 
* gentility' of the last generation is rapidly passing away, and girls whose 
parents were disposed to pique themselves upon the fact that their chil- 
dren would have * no occasion to soil their hands with menial work,' for 
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ihey ' can iifibrd lo sit at ]iomc like ladies,' are rebelling against this 
drcai y fate, and seek to be ^ up and doing,' even at the risk of some 
finger-stains and a little hard work. 

Although we have never ourselves had ihc good fortune of being able 
to visit the Guild of Aid Industrial Training Kstablishment, nor liavc we 
had that personal experience of the help supplied by the Guild which 
alone justifies the responsibility of recommending the work ; its aim arwl 
intention are so excellent, and the object it proposes so urgently needed, 
that we cannot refrain from pubhshing its last Prospectus 7'erbatim^ 
leaving it to those of our readers who desire to do so to take means for 
forming their own judgment in the matter. The experiment itself for any 
lady wishing to train herself in useful work is neither a long nor a costly 
one, and the Rules appended are sufficiently explicit to prevent any one 
who may find the life too homely from complaining that they have been 
misled : — 

C"^UILD OF AID IN HOME DUTIES.— In consequence of the many applications for 
T training and employment for girls of the middle-class under 2r, and tlie limited accom- 
modation of the Home, it has been de^'ided to admit no more girls of the industrial class. All 
work, both in house and laundry-, will in future be given to middle-class girls aione, wl-.o will 
afterwards be either retained upon the Guild staff, or placed as 1-aundry or Sub-Matrons, 
Mothers' Helps, or Cooks. ;^3 premium is required for all not nominated by a subscriber of ;Ci 
and upwards. Candidates must be 17 years of age, of strong health, and communicants. — Appli- 
cation to be made to the Lady Supenntendent, Guild of Aid Home, Stourton, Bath ; or to Air.;. 
Henslow, Zeals Rectory, Bath. 

(iuiLD OF Aid in Home Duties; an opening for Remunerative 
AND Useful Work, for Women in Search of Employment. 

The Guild described in the above advertisement has been formed with the 
aim of making women more competent to discharge every home duty, and meet 
every emergency of daily life. 

In pursuance of this aim, it has issued a Prospectus, in which it propo.ses to 
form a staff of household workers — 'Matrons, Mothers' llelp.s, Teachers of 
Cookery, Parish Nurses, and Laundry Matrons,' — and adds, 'for these we find 
employment, and offer a home. But we cannot send out any whose work and 
character we do not approve, all must therefore pass through a period of Proba- 
tion, Discipline and Training. It would be unfair lo give remuneration till the 
work is guaranteed. Rules there must be in such a colony. Obedience, Respect, 
Dress — Training is imperative in most cases, and this training consists in the 
manual performance, under an efncient Matron, of every detail of the work to be 
acquired. 

* In order that this training may fit the Probationer not merely for Institution, 
but for Home Duties, the Warden of the Guild allows his Rectory to be used as a 
practice house, and in order to make the teaching as perfect as po.ssible, the work 
of kitchen, house and pantry, is committed to three Middle Class Matrons or 
Trainers, so that the Probationers learn their work, without being thrown into 
companionship with those vvhose ignorance and coarseness might be both dis- 
tasteful and undesirable. The three Trainers live at the Rectory, and are respon- 
sible for the work. The Probationers at the Home, a mile distant, under the 
charge of a Lady Superintendent. Laundry work is taught at the Home, where 
there is a Laundry Matron as well as a Forewoman. The Parish Nurses and Aids 
n)so relwTTi to the Home in the rare intervals of their being off duty. 
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* The Home itself is a rough old building, with a Laundry attached, and no 
one could ]je happy there who disliked the routine of a simple country cottage life, 
in a very beautiful but secluded spot. 

' At present our staff of workers exclusive of the six permanent Trainers is 
far too small, and we believe it will be some time l)efv)rc wc can afibrd to give free 
training to any but those whose intention it is to join that staff, if competent to do 
so. And the advantages are obvious to any thinking mind. A young woman 
v/ishes at twenty-one to become a Mother's Help ; if she comes to the Guild of 
AM, she is sent at the end of a week, spent in acquiring the rules, etc., to the 
Rector)', to work under each Trainer in turn, and at the end of three months, she 
receives a salary of ;^ 12, rising the next year tO;^i6, and the next to £20, in 
addition to this she receives her working uniform, all laundry and travelling 
expenses, she can never be out of employment, or without a home. If enough 
workers came forward the salaries would soon rise ; one of our workers is already 
earning ;^30 per annum, and as our plan is to work by co-operation, it stands to 
reason that a self-supporting Institution, (setting aside our 200 subscribers), can 
give better salaries, and is a surer post than any private family can offer. 

* The objections commonly raised against this system are three, viz. : Discipline, 
Uniform, and Ix)ss of Independence. 

* I. No Institution or Community can work without fixed laws, which must be 
accepted alike by all, though for all not equally necessary. 

* 2. The Uniform is a distinct saving. Helps to make known tlie work, and 
marks the worker as not belonging to the ordinary servant class, wherever she 
may be. 

* 3. The independence of young women who have to earn their bread, is the 
very rock on which most strike ; it comes to them before they have earned it 
by experience, and is forced upon them by circumstances, not gained by capa- 
bility. After three years in our Guild, a woman could afford to be independent. 

* The Guild employs its trained workers in Temporary engagements only. All 
applications for their services are made to the Heads of the Guild, and the salaries 
are paid quarterly by the Treasurer. 

'None but Ciiurchwomen are admitted. Girls between seventeen and twenty- 
one may be received with a premium of ;f3. 

* We append the rules of the Home, also the rules for those engaged in Tem- 
porary Aid work. 

*HoME Rules. 

* I. Strict obedience to the Warden, Superintendent, or their Deputy. 

* II. Regular attendance at Church, and at morning and evening Prayer. To 
be a Communicant, or preparing for Confirmation. 

* III. To rise at 5.30, and retire to rest before 9.30 unless reasonably 
prevented. * 

. * IV. To wear no artificial flowers, feathers, or unnecessaiy ornaments or trim- 
mings of any kind. 

* V. To be courteous and respectful to every one. 

* VI. Never to complain of food at meal time, and never to take Stimulant of 
any kind. 

* VII. Never to leave the premises without permission asked and obtained. 
None are allowed to go out alone except to Church or on duty. 

* VIII. Silence to be kept in the bedrooms, and before morning and after 
evening Prayer and within the precincts of Church or Churchyard. 
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* Rules for Temporary Aids. 

* I. To throw yourself heartily into the Aid you give, remembering Whom 
you serve, and to receive no remuneration except from the Cniild. 

* II. To place your work before external Religion, but to make your work a 
prayer. 

* III. To avoid gossip — to speak gently— and never to be seen without your 
Uniform when on duly. 

* IV. Always to address the Mistress of the house as Madam or Ma'am, rich 
or poor alike. 

* V. Never to pass any one, rich or poor, with whom you are acquainted, 
without a courteous bow or acknowledgement. 

* VI. To eat what is set before you, and abstain from any Stimulant. 

* VII. In case of doubt or difficulty, to communicate direct with the Warden 
or Superintendent. 

* VIII; To pray daily for strength to fulfil the work you undertake.' 

iSlattonsi' %\^, or JSlitrU)tfrt|) Snsstitutc. 

A MEETING of persons interested in promoting the establishment of 
the above Association was held on December loth, at 263 Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, s.w., by kind permission of Mrs. Bedingfeld, who, herself 
the daughter of a distinguished medical man (the late Dr. Ranking of 
Norwich), and also a practising midwife, holding the diploma of the 
Obstetrical Society of this country, has most kindly undertaken the 
duties of Hon. Secretary, pro tern., and will answer written inquiries upon 
the subject forwarded to her address as above. 

Extracts from letters warmly approving of the object of the proposed 
Association, and expressing the strongest convictions of the importance 
and urgency of some movement for raising the efificiency and improving 
the status, social and moral, of midwives in this countrj', were read from 
Miss Nightingale and many medical men of eminence as accoucheurs 
and otherwise. Promises of support have also been received from ladies 
of influence and position, and it is hoped that the final arrangements for 
starting this work on a permanent and self-supporting basis may be made 
early in the year. It was stated that a favourable answer had been 
received from the Secretary of the Obstetrical Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland in answer to an application made to it on behalf of the 
* Matrons' Aid Society,' and a resolution expressing general approval of 
its objects had been passed by the Council at a meeting held at the office, 
291 Regent Street, on the 6th of last July. 

Several resolutions were passed in support and furtherance of the 
objects of the proposed Society ; and all the midwives present, seven in 
number, who were on the roll of the Obstetrical Society — the condition at 
present fixed for membership — signified their approval of the provisional 
regulations of the Society, and their intention of joining it when it should 
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be formed. Letters were read from several others, who, though unable to 
be present, wished to express sympathy and their desire to become can- 
didates. The increased number of women practising midwifery who have 
availed themselves of the guarantee for character and efficiency supplied 
by the examination of this Society since the first notice of this move- 
ment appeared, was considered a good omen of its ultimate success, 
nearly forty midwives having passed during the last year, while the whole 
number who had done so in the nine years which had elapsed since the 
examination was first established in 1872 was only 63! We trust 
that all those ladies at present practising as midwives, who have hitherto 
declined to present themselves for this examination — some, perhaps, 
because they hold foreign or other diplomas, which they consider of more 
valuQ — may yet consent to avail themselves of this, which, however in- 
sufficient compared with those of France or Austria, is yet the only inde- 
pendent test offered in this country. Very sincere thanks were also 
accorded to the Committee of the Society for Promoting the Employment 
of Women, for having last June sanctioned the use of their office as a 
temporary address of the Matrons' Aid Society, and to the Secretary, 
Miss King, for her kind services in connexion with this arrangement. 

*^ 



^xuWlAoxk for iSnBUsijtoomen. 

THE season of the year when readers of Work and Leisure look for 
some news of Miss Mayor and her benevolent effort to temper the 
rough experiences of artist life at Rome to her younger countrywomen 
is over, but we are glad to hear that she has again been in England 
this autumn, taking her much-needed rest, if rest it can be called to 
work as earnestly in behalf of her beloved project here as abroad. For 
those who may be not acquainted with it a few words of explanation 
may not be inappropriate. It is now nearly four years since — distressed 
at the lonely and perilous position in which she found young English 
and American girls who were studying art in the Roman studios, and 
desiring at any rate to offer some semblance of a home and of pro- 
tection in exchange for the lonely lodging up some dreary stone stair, 
and the dangerous acquaintances, which was the only alternative to the 
isolated life of many of these— she invited some to come and lodge with her. 
The thankfulness with which her offer was in many instances accepted, and 
the number who applied for admission, showed that she had supplied a real 
need ; and by degrees the Art Home, whose gradual establishment and 
enlargement has been chronicled in our pages, has taken root. 

An artist herself, it is natural that Miss Mayor should sympathise as 
much with the professional as with the domestic and social needs of 
her artist friends; and their pecuniary prospects, influencing as these 
necessarily do all the rest, receive her attention. In this, her experience 
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is like that in other callings, for she finds that there is no want of work 
for capable persons. Orders are forthcoming, but they are for the pro- 
duct of good execution and some study, if not talent. Sh? states that 
*no good, intelligent work, ever remains unsold,' but that many com- 
missions are lost for want of capable brains and skilful fingers to execute 
them. It is the old story — *" Poeta uasdtur, Jion Jit ;^ but it is the old 
story with a difference. It is true of the highest order of art- work equally 
with poetry ; but a considerable degree of success may yet be commanded 
by persons who are not born geniuses, but who, by industrious study and 
patient practice, acquire a degree of skill which enables them to produce 
satisfactory results. For instance : Miss Mayor says that in certain quarters 
—among Americans and Colonists who would value such remembrances 
for the love of Old England— little bits of river scenery, such as- are to be 
found on the Thames, or the architectural corners and effects still to be 
seen in the City, or in historic remains, such as the Tower of London, 
Westminster Abbey, Old Wapping, Blackfriars Bridge, &c., would 
always command a sale at moderate prices. But they must be good of 
their kind, careful and true in execution, and possess that merit which 
attracts purchasers. 

A very interesting and sympathetic article, describing Miss Mayor's 
work, has lately been published in the Revue Poetique et Litt^raire de la 
France et de PEtranger, of the 6th of last August. It is written by 
Mme. C. Coignet, who gives a most attractive description of the house 
and garden occupied by Miss Mayor in the Via degli Artisti, which 
contains, besides the larger apartments used in common, five or six 
studios with every artistic requirement in the way of lights, and com- 
mands from the upper gallery a magnificent view of the Campagna. 
After quoting a conversation held with Miss Mayor, in which the writer 
asked how the necessary discipline of family life can be maintained in an 
establishment of the kind, and remarking very truly that * Les artistes ne 
passent par pour faciles^ the article continues, — 

*Le travail est im grand maitre, me repondit Miss Mayor, c'est la premiere ct 
la meillcure de toiites les disciplines. Quand chacun est a sa tache, les cho.ses vont 
d'elles-memes et les difHcultes se surmontent aisement. Toutes ces jeunes femmes, 
d'ailleurs, ont un objet serieux dans la vie qui Icur enseigne la sub .rdination volon- 
taire. Celles qui viendraient a Rome pour y chercher le plaisir ou la antaisie 
n'cntreraient pas dans ma maison. 

* Cette maison, tout en s'inspirant d'une certainc austcrite, n'a rien d'un des- 
potisme meticuleux et pueril. Chaque pensionnaire trouve dans sa chambre un 
petit royaume oil les libertes personnelles sont entierement respectees. Les regies 
ne touchent qu'au travail et a la vie du dehors, et encore sans aucun caractere absolu. 

* Le matin, les ateliers sont en pleine activite. Les professeurs arrivent, puis 
les modeles ; chacun est en haleine. 

* Ici, on dessine, d'apres la bosse, un modele de I'antiquite ou de la Renais- 
sance ; plus loin c'est le modele vivant : une jcunc fille d'Albano au costume 
pittoresque, un enfant quelquefois. 
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* Dans ra|re$-midi, unc sortie est habituelle. Des promenades artistiques 
d'ailleurs, dans une ville comme Rome, ont un grand et sericux interet. Nombre 
<i'cleves aussi travail lent d'apres nature. Miss Mayor connait tous les coins et Ics 
recoins curieux, les plus pittoresques et souvent les moins visiles. Elle rcnseigne, 
elle guide, clle organise les cara vanes — car on ne sort jamais seule. 

* Apres le diner, on se reunit au salon. Les unes sc grouj^ent pour une lecture 
a haute voix ; les autres lisent has, font leur correspondance, dessinent ou travail- 
lent a I'aiguille. 

* On prend le the, et, vers dix heures, on se retire. 

* Parfois aussi on passe la soiree dehors, car on n'est point cloitre. C'est une 
reunion mondaine, un concert, une comedie, ou encore, par un beau clair de lune, 
une vibitc aux ruines du Colysee. 

* Les distractions intelligentes ne manquent pas, d'ailleurs, dans la maison meme. 
Chaque raois, une grand soiree de musique reunit la mcilleurc compagnie de Rome, 
et, chaque semaine, un professeur de talent vient faire une conference sur un 
point d'art ou de litterature h laquelle des personnes du dehors sont convies.' 

The tone of the School may be gathered from the fact that the 
models are also included in the family feeling of the place. 

* Je ne puis supporter I'idec, me disait un jour miss Mayor, que nous nous ser- 
vions des modeles, dans nos ateliers, comrae de purs tnoycns de travail. Ce £ont 
des etres humains, et un lien moral doit les ratlacher a nous. 

*Sous Tempire de cc sentiment, elle reunit celles de ses pensionnaires qui 
parlent suffisamment I'italien et quelques personnes du dehors, et, une fois, deux fois, 
puis trois fois par semaine, elle organise pour les modeles des classes du soir. Ces 
^16ves improvisees montrent un grand zelc. Avec I'ouverture d*esprit qui carac- 
terise le peuple de cette contree, ces jeunes modeles font des progrcs rapides qui 
surprennent et charment leurs maitres. 

* Miss Mayor s'occupe encore du placement des produits de I'Ecole. Elle 
obtient pour ses pensionnaires des commandes. Chaque annee on fait une 
exposition de leurs travaux oil miss Mayor attire le monde des ambassades et la 
riche colonic des etrangers qui prot^gent son oeuvre. 

*L*ecoleest d 'ordinaire en pleine activite du commencement de novembre h. 
la fin de mai. Les mois d'ete sont consideres comme une saison morte, et le 
sejour de Rome, d*ailleurs, ^ cette epoque, passe pour dangereux. Miss Mayor 
choisit alors, pour celles des pensionnaires qui ne quittent pas I'ltalie, quelque 
pittoresque residence dans les Apennins, du cote de Perouse de liologne ou de 
Florence. Li, sous la protection d'une personne sure, elles peuvent continuer 
leurs travaux et faire des etudes interessantes d'apres nature, tandis que miss 
Mayor retournc en Angleterre prendre aupres des siens un repos doublement 
necessaire en vue du travail qui ne tacdera pas h. recommencer. ' 



Boiitg bittijout Ei)(nQ0* 

npHRIFT has been, of late years, the principal theme on which 
-*- speakers have loved to address the working classes, and so well 
have their words taken root that the English mechanic, from being the 
most thriftless, promises to become the most thrifty of his class. That 
this is not altogether an unmixed good appears from the tendency to 
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cold selfishness growing up at the same time, and, like a poisonous 
weed, threatening to destroy every noble and generous feeling. The 
working man mentioned in the Spectator^ who would not keep his mother 
from want because it would lessen his savings'-bank account, although 
an exaggerated is not a solitary instance of this tendency. The existence, 
however, of this false thrift, exercised for purely selfish motives, and 
therefore necessarily ignoble, must not be allowed to bring into disrepute 
the true thrift, the self-denial so often needed when a small income must 
be made to cover many necessary expenses, and even made, if possible, 
to leave a little margin for some of the luxuries and elegancies 'of life. 
Thrift carried to an extreme becomes sordid ; self-denial alone raises it to 
a virtue ; and self-denial, never easy, is most difficult in small things. 
The mind rises to the height of a great emergency, and the excitement 
and self-conscious glorification makes a great act of self-denial easy. It 
is the small every-day trifles that ruin our good resolutions. A woman 
who would die for her husband will help to ruin him and make his life 
miserable by frittering away his money ; and every woman's life is 
crowded with temptations to spend small sums unnecessarily with no 
adequate returns. It is to these trifles that the lesson applies, * Learn, 
to do without things.' Who doas not know the character that wants 
everything she sees, who buys ribbons and trinkets because they are so 
pretty, wears them once or twice, then relegates them to obscurity in a 
corner of her wardrobe ? or, if fancy-work is the hobby of the moment, 
then every new piece that pleases her is purchased, only to be tired of 
long before completion, or to be thrown aside as old-fashioned, and there- 
fore perfectly hideous ? People who spend in this way never calculate 
what it all costs, or how much better value they might have got for their 
money had they only learnt to resist a momentary temptation and to give 
their judgment fair play. 

The child cries for the moon, but he soon learns that it is unobtain- 
able, and is content to admire at a distance without thought of possession. 
Men and women likewise know that many things are unobtainable, and do 
not demand the impossible. No one, for instance, covets the Koh-i-noor. 
It is the small things lying within the possibility of possession that 
excite desire, and when other people are thought to want the same thing, 
the crave for possession becomes intense. Any one who has been at 
an auction knows the wonderful way in which people fancy they want 
a thing directly they see it offered for competition and hear their 
neighbour bid for it. What they see, they want, and the desire for 
acquisition renders them for the time totally oblivious to the question 
whether they have any use for the coveted article after it is obtained, or 
even where they will put it after having bought it. How utterly useless 
and out of place many an eagerly coveted purchase looks when actually 
possessed and brought home. Had the buyers learned to do without 
things, the money thus saved might have been spent on real improvements 
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and additions to the home. Again, there are minds unable to withstand 
advertisements, and the notice of a winter or summer sale of drapery 
exercises for them an overpowering fascination. Everything reads so 
cheap that patterns must be sent for, and when they arrive the fascination 
is, if possible, doubled. This will make such a lovely evening dress, and 
at so small a cost that it must be purchased ; that check would be a 
useful dress between the seasons ; and then the children will be sure to 
require new winter dresses, and how exactly those tweeds would suit 
them ! So a dress of each is ordered, and ever so many yards of lace 
and ribbon, all equally che.ip. The parcel arrives, is unpacked, every 
article gives satisfaction, and the buyer hugs herself on her economy. 
All this money saved is equivalent to so much earned. Then the pur- 
chases are carefully put away until wanted ; and, too probably, when the 
parcel is again opened, prove to be not at all what is required when the 
actual moment for use arrives. Perhaps no opportunity arrives for 
wearing the pretty evening dress until it has become crumpled and its first 
lustre been tarnished ; or checks have become so decidedly unfashionable 
that to wear one makes the unfortunate possessor look a denizen of the 
ark ; or the children's old dresses prove capable of re-turning and 
re-furbishing ; or — and this happens very often — some miscalculation has 
been made as to the quantity required, and either there are yards too 
many, or just a little more is required to complete the dress, which, having 
been bought at a sale, there is no possibility of matching. Anyway, the 
bargains do not prove a success, and the money has been wasted instead 
of saved. 

Another way in which the lesson, * How to do without things,' may 
be advantageously practised, is in the purchase of those numberless little 
trifles — jars, jugs, photograph frames, cups, saucers — comprised under 
the generic name of bric-ci-brac. As few people can afford to spend 
large sums on such matters, surely the purchase of one or two good 
articles in the year would give more lasting satisfaction than all the 
trumpery articles of virtu which so often crowd our cabinets and cover 
our walls. Generally, the only use of many of these purchases is to 
give extra work to the housemaid or the dustiijg-brush of their owner. 
No artistic purpose is served by a multiplicity of trumpery ornaments, 
either of the house or person ; yet many women, who would not dream of 
decorating themselves with trumpery beads and furbelows, crowd their 
drawing-rooms with equally inartistic rubbish. *A thing of beauty is a 
joy for ever ;' a thing of mere fashion is a joy but for a month or a day : 
yet fanc;^-shops are crowded with these useless trifles. Without a demand 
there would be no supply, and, allowing that quantities, go to fill bazaar 
stalls, there must still be a large proportion left to be bought by the 
people who, unfortunately for themselves, must have what they fancy for 
the moment— a class that can very often least afford the gratification of 
such whims. 
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By the foregoing remarks it is not meant that cheap articles areneces 
sarily worthless because of their cheapness. Such would, indeed, be a 
sorry opinion to adv^ance now that beauty in art is brought within the 
capabilities of the smallest purse ; the argument is against the pur- 
chase of intrinsically useless, inartistic things, merely because they arc 
che*ip, and come within the sphere of so-called ornament — those bits of 
china, glass, .ind or-molu that threaten to inundate the houses of to-day 
in the same way that wool-mats and antimacassars did those of thirty 
years since. Money soon runs away in the purchase of shilling and 
half-crown articles ; then comes a fit of repentance, and when something 
really desirable is seen it is left unbought, through the reaction from the 
former extravagance. 

Little pleasures of gourmandise, too, run away with much loose cash. 
The woman who must buy an ice when she passes a confectioner's, or who 
cannot resist the temptations of the newest French bonbons, will find at 
the end of a month, if she cares to calculate, that her expenditure on 
small food luxuries has been considerably more than she thought, and 
that she has in this way thrown away the money that she may now need 
for some useful purpose. It is well to remember that, however enticing 
dainty fruits and bonbons may appear, they are not necessaries of life — 
only amongst the things that can be done without ; and that, how- 
ever difficult this lesson of self-denial may appear at first, it will soon 
grow easy by practice, and bring a reward in health as well as in 
money. 

But what need to particularise all the types of women who buy things 
they can do without ? Surely their name is legion, and few can deny 
the imputation of having, at some time in their lives, thus sinned. 
One wastes money in the purchase of every magazine that takes her 
fancy, and cannot make a hundred miles' journey without buying 
enough light literature to last a week ; whilst another must take part 
in every species of amusement that comes within her reach. To such 
people money is fairy gold, and vanishes in the moment of possession, 
by no means to reappear when actually needed ; for those who insist upon 
having unnecessary' things are often obliged to do without necessary ones. 
Perhaps all this sounds penurious and narrow-minded, as if too much 
stress had been laid upon the necessity of learning to do without things, or 
of not wanting ever)'thing one sees ; but it should be remembered, that it 
is the motive that ennobles or degrades the act. Saving for mere saving's 
sake is miserliness ; denying one's self luxuries to provide honestly for 
one's necessaries is prudence ; but to deny one's, self for the sake of 
others is Chriscianity. When this prudence governs there can be none 
of those mean money difficulties that embitter lo many homes ; and 
where it is glorified by Christianity it can never sink into penuriousness. 

D. K. W. 
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amork for tije mioxkcUm. 

HE Cornhill Magazine {ox May, 1881, contained an article 
entitled 'A Year in a German Cookery School/ and in the 
Queen newspaper for April 30th, 1881, a short contribution 
on a kindred subject appeared by the writer of the present paper. 

Both wxire published, of course, quite independently, but the 
object of both was practically the same, though the one was a record 
of personal experience, the other only a theory founded surely on 
common sense, but still far from being put in practice in England. 
The writer, however, ventures to think the subject is worth further 
ventilation, and that it is one which, by providing employment for 
older ladies, and instruction and amusement for younger ones, may 
fitly occupy the pages of Work and Leisure. 

It appeared from the article in the Cornhill^ that there are in 
(jcrmany regularly appointed establishments where young ladies, 
who have finished their education, can be received to perfect them- 
selves in the details of household management, and where they 
remain for periods varying from three months to a year, until they 
have attained the requisite proficiency. It would seem, too, that 
they enjoy considerably more liberty than school-girls, while still 
under authorised supervision. 

Now, the rej^utation of German women for domestic virtues is 
world-wide. One is sometimes tempted to wonder whether, in their 
pursuit of the domestic duties of life, they have not rather neglected 
its graces. However this may be, their housewifely skill is generally 
admitted, and is ^rely worthy of imitation ; for, after all, home is 
the woman's province, and whatever will brighten and beautify it, 
whatever will tend to its comfort and render it attractive, is surely 
worth her while to cultivate. Here we are at once face to face with 
a grave difficulty, for knowledge implies education, and domestic, 
like intellectual knowledge, does not come by intuition. There lives 
not a person in the world so wise as to know what he or she has 
never learned, and people need not go beyond their own immediate 
circles to find educated women who can no more regulate their 
households, manage their servants or practically superintend their 
labours, than a child in the nursery. Nor is the time beyond 
the memory of women still in the prime of life, when a little fancy- 
work was the end of a lady's existence ; when it was thought vulgar to 
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enter her kitchen ; when, in fact, the more helpless she was the more 
refined and ladylike she was considered. But, as a rule, every evil 
brings its own remedy to those who do but wait. "When the cry of 

* incapable servants ' had waxed loud enough, a whisper was heard of 

* incapable mistress,' and gradually steps began to be taken to strike 
at the root of the evil. The South Kensington Cookery Classes were 
the first move in the right direction, and they have doubtless done 
good. Yet even they are not sufificient to meet all the necessities of 
the case; for there are other branches of domestic management 
besides cookery, and other servants in a house besides the cook. 

It is not within the scope of this article, however, to describe the 
ignorance of many mistresses in detail, or to give examples of their 
incapacity, amusing enough though these often are. It is better 
to point out what seems the only really practical way in which the 
difficulty can be met, a way which would both instruct the ignorant 
and at the same time provide employment for some of those ladies 
who, while requiring to gain their own living, are, for many reasons, 
debarred from other pursuits. 

Well, then, would it not be possible to establish in England 
schools for instruction in all branches of domestic management, in 
which they should be regularly taught, just as literature, science, and 
art are taught now in our ordinary schools? I do not mean, of 
course, that these schools — to use a i)opular term — should be con- 
ducted on prec.'sely the same principles as a ladies' boarding-school, 
or receive precisely the same occupants. That would neither be pos- 
sible nor desirable. Schools for domestic management must be supple- 
ments to^ rather than substitutes yz?r, the ordinary places of education. 
No one questions that a good education is not almost the greatest 
good a girl can have ; and youth is universally acknowledged to be 
the suitable time for acquiring such knowledge ; but when the school 
curriculum is supposed to be over there comes a vacant space in 
most young people's lives, filled, it may be, with balls and parties and 
junketings, yet vacant of any useful employment or any real interest. 
The tight hand which held the reins in childhood and youth is 
loosened ; the yet tighter hand which the troubles, and cares, and 
trials of married or single middle life will lay upon them, is yet upfelt. 
It is at this time then, I think, the school for domestic management 
might well come to the fore, and prove a boon, as well as a blessing, 
to many an aimless life. Surely most parents would be glad to give 
their daughters a few months of such advantages aifter their education 
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is supposed to be complete, and many an older person, and many an 
intending bride, would be thankful to put themselves in the way of 
gaining knowledge which would so thoroughly prepare them to meet 
what are really some of women's greatest difficulties in life. 

Now, all this is so self-evident that the matter need hardly be 
argued any further ; but the important question arises — Are there 
ladies among us capable of presiding over such establishments ? 

We venture to think there are ; and further, that the very ladies 
who could most fitly undertake such duties, are just those who might 
find it most difficult to get employment in other ways. For it is 
strange yet true, that, until very recently, a thorough knowledge of 
domestic management was generally supposed to be incompatible with 
any other kind of knowledge ; and a woman who, if need were, could 
light her kitchen fire and prepare breakfast and dinner, or clean her 
oak drawing-room ; who could cook dainty dishes, preserve fruit, 
and mend and make her clothes ; who could yet draw and sing and 
play, read a scientific book with pleasure, and interest herself in the 
literary and political questions of the day, was looked upon as a 
perfect anomaly, and in fact was so. It used to be argued that life 
was too short for one poor brain to acquire so much learning ; nay, 
indeed, that the possession of one class of knowledge was absolutely 
incompatible with the possession of the other, and the good housewife 
called her learned sister a * blue-stocking,* while the latter retorted that 
her critic was no better than an upper servant. Now, happily, both 
parties are growing wiser, and the next generation will alter materially 
in these respects ; for it will be found that we have among us many 
poor gentlewomen who are thoroughly capable of teaching domestic 
management, and who are not capable of teaching much else. 

For these, then, and such as these, a wide field of work is opened 
out. It may be objected that it is impossible to reduce house- 
keeping to one set system, that the ways of one family differ from 
those of another, just as the length of their purses and the number 
of servants they keep also differ. But the number of possible 
teachers at once meets this objection. We are not here advocating 
the establishment of a school, but of schools for teaching domestic 
management. They are not to be government, but private establish- 
ments, and therefore the method pursued in each will necessarily 
vary with the tastes, acquirements, and upbringing of the several 
teachers. Each pupil could therefore select the school where the 
method pursued was most in accordance with her tastes or wants. 
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And, after all, in housekeeping, as in every other science, the first 
great principles are the same though the details of their application 
may vary. The means used to attain an end matter comparatively- 
little, so long as the end is attained. 

But to attain this end in connexion with our present subject two 
things are necessary. First, there must be a competent teacher ; 
secondly, the pupils must have a practical knowledge of every detail. 
Providence lias so made women's hands that they will wash, although 
this is a fact of which some people seem to be ignorant It is useless 
to explain and enlarge upon how a thing ought to be done unless the 
lecturer can do it herself. Therefore no work of domestic management 
is beneath the powers of woman. It is as needful for perfect know- 
ledge, personally to wash up pans, and light fires, and scrub floors, as 
to use a globe, or work the problems of Euclid on a blackboard. But 
because all these thintirs can be done it does not therefore follow, as 
some persons seem to think, that they must be done daily. It would 
be neither riglit nor proper that they should be; but how can any one 
direct others how to do what she herself has not learned ? 

The lessons, liowevcr, would be pleasant to give, and very varied 
in their nature ; for, to make the course thorough, every branch of 
domestic management must be taught, and this, to my thinking, 
would include the graces, as well as the drudgery, of every-day life. 
A knowledge of the kitchen-maid's, and cook's, and housemaid's, and 
butler's work, would be but the fitting prelude to the entertainment of 
company and the reception of visitors. It is not every servant who 
can properly lay a table for a dinner-party, nor every mistress who 
can tell at a glance what is wrong about it, though she may see all is 
not as it should be. The care of glass, and silver, and china, the 
arrangement of flowers and plants, would all come in as the 
accomplishments of the system. Then lessons in buying in the 
necessities of housekeeping would be requisite, and this, again, 
requires judgment and knowledge, and would necessitate daily walks 
and daily visits *to shops, which all women love. To do all this 
thoroughly would surely require a clever and accomplished woman 
with much ex])erience, and some knowledge of the world, but it does 
not require the special abilities necessary for a governess, for an adept 
at needlework, or for a dabbler among the fine arts. It would, how- 
ever, need some amount of capital to start, and the fees payable by 
the pupils would have to be. tolerably high. The course of instruct 
tion, however, need not be long — three, six, or at most twelve months 
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ought to be sufficient, and in many cases would be as much as could 
be spared ; but we venture to think that energetic ladies would not 
belong in want of pupils, and might find it by no* means an un- 
pleasant manner of earning a living. They would have society — for 
the life must be that of a family rather than a school ; they would 
have companionship — for their pupils would be of all nges, any one 
who wished to learn being eligible for admission; they would insure a 
comfortable competence without much wear and tear of mind or body, 
and they would find as yet an untrodden field open to their efforts. 

So much for theory. Is any one disposed to put theory into 
practice ? Roma. 

[Thus challenged by our correspondent, we may draw her attention 
to the Institution described on page ii, and inform her that the School 
of Cookery at Edinburgh has also in a measure pat her suggestion in 
practice, and added a department of Domestic Economy, in which almost 
every branch of household management may be practically, as well as 
theoretically, learned. Without in any degree desiring to discourage her 
laudable scheme for establishing such schools as she describes, we would 
submit that no school can be so thoroughly satisfactoiy for purposes of 
training as a large and wcll-ordcrcd family ; and that we have no doubt 
such could be found in which ladies might learn all that is required 
without the expense and labour of specially organized Institutions. 
-Ed.] ... 



Zf}t ifleto i^ear— 1882. 

ANOTHER year ! another year ! 
The unceasing rush of time sweeps on : 
Whelmed in its surges disappear 

Man's hopes and fears, for ever gone ! 

Oh, no ! forbear that idle tale ! 

The hour demands another strain, — 
Demands high thoughts that cannot quail, 

And strength to conquer and retain. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ • 

Swift years ! but teach me how to bear. 

To feel and act with strength and skill. 
To reason wisely, nobly dare, — 

And speed your courses as ye will. 

When life's meridian toils are done, 

How calm, how rich the twilight glow ! 
The morning twilight of :i Sun 

Which shines not here on things below. 

Press onward through each varying hour ; 

Let no weak fears thy course delay : 
Immortal being ! feel thy power. 

Pursue thy bright and endless way ! NORTON, 1822. 
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Office :— 113 Gloucester Road, Queen's Gate, s.w. 

(Office Hours : — 1 1 fo i and 2 to 4. Daiiyy except Saturdays.) 

The Office ivill be closed for the Christmas holidays from Christmas Eve to Jan. 4///, 

inclusive. 

Post-office Orders should be made payable to h, M. Mackenzie, Gloucester Koad 

Post Office^ Hereford Square, S. IV. 

Orders for Plain Needlework should be addressed to Mrs. Locker, as * Special 
Secretary,^ at 80 Eaton Square ; for Art Work, to Lady Eden, 3 Loivcr 
Grosvenor Place, S. IV. ; for Drawing and Painting, to Lady Emily Dundas, 
34 Onslow Square ; for Fancy IVork, to Miss J. G. Macdonald Moreton, 
at the IV. L. G. Office, 113 Gloucester Hood, S.IV. ; for Knitting, to Miss 
Louise Barron, 47 Gloucester Place, Portman Square, IV. 

A Meeting of the General Committee took place at the Office on Friday, 
December 9, when thirteen Associates were elected, their subscriptions 
amounting to 13/. 3^. 6d. 

Report of Work done in the Month of November, 1881. 

583. Has a temporary engagement as Companion. 

375. Has found Pupils for French. 

202. Has had an order for China-painting. 

320. A sufferer from Rheumatism — has had tickets for a course of Turkish 

baths. 
38A, 26A, 612. Have engagements as Governesses. * 
273. Has found Pupils for Dancing. 
63. Has had a grant of money from a City Company. 
311. Has an engngement to walk with Chiklren. 

The sum of 63/. y. has been distributed to twenty-three recipients, 
ten of whom receive their money in the form of allowances. An old lady, 
living with her sister in a miserably furnished room, has had a present of 
a carpet. A present of game from an Associate has given enjoyment to 
many, and has been especially appreciated by the invalids, nine in 
number, to whom it was sent. 

A Christmas Fund, for distribution at Christmas and New Year, has 
been opened, and now reaches the sum of 26/. It is hoped this will be 
largely increased. 

A Case Committee was held on Tuesday, Dec. 6, when nine cases 
were considered. Eight were accepted, of which six received pecuniary 
assistance. One it was found impossible to aid at present. 

443 Letters have been received. 745 Letters have been sent out. 
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The Book of Nehemiah, a Gospel for Workers. 

NO one whose attention has once been drawn to those features of 
Nehemiah's character and history which so remarkably illustrate 
the principles which should underlie all philanthropic work, can fail to 
draw many valuable suggestions from the study of this Book, which may, 
indeed, be truly called ' A Gospel for Workers.* Perhaps a few thoughts 
upon the principal lessons to be learned from him — this old-world philan- 
thropist and single-hearted- child of God — may help us in this year of 
grace, 1882, many as are the centuries which divide us from him, and 
countless as have been the generations which have passed away after 
doing the work set before them — well or ill — since his day. 

LESSON FOR JANUARY. 

Read Nehemiah, i., and notice — 

First, his sensibility to the condition of others. Neither the dignity nor the 
luxury of his position as personal and confidential attendant upon a mighty king — 
for the duty of cup-bearer was certainly such in those days of barbaric splendour, 
when danger lurked in the very folds of the purple and in the wine of the chalice — 
had quenched his interest or deadened his sympathy for others in less favoured 
circumstances. He * asks,' v. 2, concerning his brethren that had escaped, those 
* which were left of the captivity.' 

Secondly, his is a true sympathy, a feeling with as well as for his fellow- 
creatures. Like One whose day was * not yet come, ' Nehemiah suffers with those 
he would befriend : * In all their afflictions he is afflicted ' — he weeps, he mourns, 
he fasts, he prays, and finally he zvaits. His is not the headlong zeal, quickly 
roused, quickly cooled, that figures as that of the righteous avenger or the self- 
complacent benefactor. No, he * sat down,' doubtless in sackcloth and ashes, laid 
his work and the desire of his heart about it before * the God of Heaven,' and 
after identifying himself completely with those for whom he seeks succour — see 
verse 6, * The sins which 7vj have sinned against Thee, both I and my father's 
house have sinned ' — pleads boldly with the very heart of the Father for them — 
*Now, these are Thy servants and Thy people whom Thou hast redeemed.' Shall 
we not thus lay our work for others, during the ensuing year, before our great God 
and Father in heaven, praying Him also to give us the grace of^that true, tender 
sympathy, which seeks the truest welfare of others, not in the form that seems 
best to ns, nor in that which is even most convenient to us, but as is best for 
them; but as the Father wills, laying their and our cause together before Him, 
pray Him also to prosper us this year, and * to grant us mercy in the sight ' of all 
those with whom we shall have to deal in 1882 ? 

• 

* Lord, if in waiting I can do Thy will, 
Oh let me wait ; 
The time for working, Thou, Lord, knowest best — 
It will not come too late. 

Only, dear Lord, blend Thou my wi!l with Thine, 

So let me wait 
Patient and quiet ; for Thy time to work 

Will never come too late.' 
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Solutions to Acrostics in 'WORK AND Lkisuri:' may be addressed, 'W. & L. 
Acrostic, care of Miss Blake, i Campden Houses, Kensington ;' and correct ones 
sent in before the i$tk proximo will be acknoioledsred in the Gazette. Bound copies 
of the ^Year-book of Women s Work' and of 'WORK and Leisurr,' ivill be pre- 
sented to those who send in the most correct answers before December \^th, 1882. 



Correct Replies to Acrostic XXX, 
have been received from * M. H. G.', 
'B. N. S.', and Clara Loxdale Holmes. 



ANSWER TO ACROSTIC XXX. 

Charcoal. Dlwionds. 

I. Child. 2. Henri. 3. Africa. 

4. Ravt. 5. Ceteway^. 6. (9cea«. 

•J. And. 8. L aw s. 



DOUBLE ACROSTIC XXXI. 

'You beat your pates and fancy Wit 

will come : 
Knock as you will, there's nobody at 

home ! ' 

1. A blooming nymph, lovely and young 

for ever ! 
No corsets stiff her graceful figure 

sever, 
And form a wasp-like monster. With 

her feet 
Uncrushed, untortured, trips she on 

her beat, 
Bearing a golden cup of juice divine : 
With soft while hand she pours the 

sparkling wine. 

2. I honour him — respect him too — 

Oh, more than words can say ! 
Alas ! he is so grave and old 
That Love keeps far away. 

3. The crowns on many a royal head 

His consecrated hands have placed; 
Oh, that his prayers had always 

power 
To make them by their wearers. 

graced ! ^ 

4. If you deposit matter where 

Its place ought not to be, 
The world will surely hold it cheap. 
And say * 'Tis only me I' 

5. Let Observation put his glasses on, 
And view mankind wherever shines 

the sun. S. E. M. 



RECEIPTS. 

C O W -11 EE L J EL L Y. — CI ean a n d 
scrape I cow-heel ; put it into a clean 
saucepan with cold water enough 10 
cover it, bring it to the boil, throw the 
water away, and scrape the heel again. 
Put on the cow-heel once more with 3 
or 4 pints of cold water, bring it to the 
boil, skim, and boil slowly for five 
hours. Strain it through a colar.dcr. 
Take the fat off when cold with a sj")(.on 
and a cloth dipped in boiling water. 
If the jelly must be made without delay, 
the fat can be taken off with pa-pt r. 
Put the jelly into a saucepan with i^e 
rind and juice of 2 lemons, 4 cloves, 
^ an inch of cinnamon, 4 ozs. of lump 
sugar, and the whites and shells of 2 
eggs. Stir or whisk over the fire till 
it boils, let it boil well up to the top of 
the saucepan, stand the saucepan by 
the side of the fire for twenty minutes, 
and strain at least twice through a cloth. 
The cloth must be scalded. It is 1 est 
to turn a chair upside-down on the tal)le 
and to tie the cloth to its legs, or to lay 
the cloth in a tin colander. If the jelly 
need not be clear, leave out the eggs, 
and strain once through a piece of 
muslin. Be careful not to use the white 
part of the lemon-peel or the pips, as 
they make the jelly bitter, and have no 
other flavour. Add wine after the jelly 
is made. Wanted : i cow-heel, 2 lemons, 
-jr lb. sugar, cinnamon, cloves, white and 
shell of 2 eggs. 

Milk Jelly. — Take what remains 
of I cow-heel after making the above 
jelly, cut it in pieces,' put it in a 
saucepan with enough milk to cover it, 
and simmer slowly for three hours. 
Strain and serve hot or cold. Add the 
yolk of I egg if possible. Flavour with 
suijar, lemcn-pcel, and spice, .or with 
salt, onion, celery, and turnip. Wanted : 
I cow-heel, milk, i eggf, sugar or salt. 
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Female Emigration. — So much has been lately done and said at meetings 
and in the press upon this important matter that a rhum^ of the events which 
have occurred is postponed until the subject has ceased to be treated at such 
length elsewhere. But our readers will be interested in learning that a deputa- 
tion of the Women's Emigration Society (Hon. Sec. Mrs. Walter Browne, 
38 Belgrave Road, s.w.) were most courteously received by Mr. Chamberlain 
when they waited upon him lately with regard to the accommodation for steerage 
passengers which is made in the different lines of steamers sailing from English 
ports. A large and influential meeting, presided over by the Marquis of Lome, 
was also held last month in Exeter Hall, when the advantages oflfcred by 
emigration to Canada were especially dwelt upon. We have also received the 
Report of the Female Middle-Class Emigration Society, lately issued ; but as the 
Report closes at the end of the year 1879 we have no means of learning what 
has been done since that period, and Me should be inclined to advise an amalga- 
mation between it and the Women's Emigration Society, which has started so 
prosperously in the interval. This would seem only r'lasonable, as, although 
upwards of 40 women have emigrated under the auspices of the latter Society, it 
would appear that in the years 1875 to ^^79 the total number of emigrants assisted 
by the former was thirty-seven, or about seven per annum - most of these were 
gover.ic.vses, and none of them appear to have found any difticulty in obtaining 
employment in the Colonics. A statement of receipts and expenditure is sub- 
joined ; and we learn that the Society owns a certain amount of capital, which it 
employs in loans to emigrants, repayable in two years and four months. The 
amount of capital is not slated ; but as the total amount of loans in the five years 
appears to be about 500/. we may assume that the capital is about 300/. The 
only source of income, if we except the mysterious item of 14/. for remittances, 
are subscriptions and donations, amounting in the five years to 20/. ds. On the 
other side, the working expenses of the Society for the same time appear to have 
amounted to 166/. i6j. 4//., so that the Society's capital is diminishing at a rate of 
about 30/. per annum. In consequence of this the Committee appeal for sub- 
scriptions, but it really seems worth their consideration whether it is worth while 
keeping up the machinery of the Society for the mere purpose of administering so 
small a sum. Surely the Women's Emigration Society would thankfully take 
charge of the capital to be administered according to the rules of the Society laid 
down in this Report, which they could do without in any way increasing their 
present work, and the whole expenses of management, amounting to 35/. per 
annum, would thus be saved. 

Disused School-books. — The teachers of the Students' Branch of the 
Christian Women's Education Union would be very thankful for copies of Green's 
Short History of English People ^ Morley's First Sketch of English Literature^ any 
of Green's Primers, French nnd German Dictionaries, or any standard modern 
school-books — old ones are no use. The students are many of them in poor 
circumstances, and live in remote country places far away from libraries and 
rcacling-rooms. Books to be sent to Miss Cust, 20 Thurloe Place, s.w. 

Dress Reform. — To do justice to the experiences lately gained in this 
direction will require more space than is at our disposal to-day. We therefore 
postpone further notice of this subject and of the S. E. G. Association, whose 
establishment has been lately advocated in these columns, till a future number, 
informing those of our readers who are interested in averting the influx of 
crinolines with which we are threatened that an Anti-Crinoline Society is being 
crmcd by *Myra,* to whose journal we refer them for further information. 
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We have been interested in reading a review of the work done under the 
auspices of the London Institute for the Advancement of Plain Needlework during 
the first three years of its existence, and we are glad to sec that the cause of so 
useful a branch of education is once more taking its proper place amongst us. Five 
ladies now hold the full Diploma, and three are in active work at remunerative 
prices. Many others hold certificates for one or more courses. At the last 
term examination held at the Institute, 2 Connaught Street, Edgeware Road, a 
large number presented themselves. The chief point required appears to be 
ability to teach by demonstration and large classes simultaneously. The great 
success which has followed this plan, and by the * drill,' where it has been 
thoroughly carried out, must be a great boon to all teachers ; and we are glad to 
hear that this system is now beginning to find its way into schools of all grades. 
Lectures have been given in various parts of the country, which have proved most 
novel and interesting. 

The Training College, Skinner Street, Bishopsgate Street, e.c. — There 
are at present twenty-eight students in the Upper and eight in the Lower 
Division of this College. Under certain conditions, which may be obtained from 
the Principal, more students can be received in both divisions in January next. 
Students in the Upper Division are preparing to pass the Cambridge Teachers' 
Certificate, those in the Lower the Higher Cambridge Examination, in June 1882. 

i^^ 
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[ The Editor does not hold herself responsible for the opinions of Correspondents. '\ 



Madam, — Your correspondent in December No., ' M. M.', forgets 
entirely that when the profession of Elementary Teachers first was made 
a tangible matter, and the emoluments to be obtained a goal worth 
working for, the * poor clergyman's daughter ' would have scorned such 
a life. She had not then learnt that poor gentility was unfashionable. 
Therefore *M. M.'s' strictures are out of court altogether. Nor do I think 
the scarceness of servants (sic) has anything to do with it. The supply of 
servants, like everything else, depends on the demand ; and if mistresses 
do not know how to choose a sen-ant, they must not complain if they do 
not get a servant, i.e, one who 'senses.' T/i:?'e is work and pay to be had 
for all who can honestly earn it. Therefore there must be something 
wrong in the 'education' of any clergyman's daughter who 'cannot get 
suitable employment.' Again, with regard to the apparent high sums to 
be obtained as teachers by the daughters of *the clerg^'^man's groom,' 
let us analyse this too. 100/. a-year, out of which she has to find board, 
lodging, clothes, pocket-money, travelling, &c. ; against 25/. a-year wages 
as lady's-maid and everything found, or 60/. a-year as cook, and per- 
quisites, and everything found. Has she gained so enormously ? As 
lady's-maid or cook she has a recognised position, is treated with 
respect by employer and parishioners ; as schoolmistress she is practi- 
cally * tabooed.' Despised by the * poor clergyman's daughter ' because 
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not a * lady,' — avoided by the better class of parishioners because she can 
floor them in geography, arithmetic, and sciences, — the object of insult 
and impertinence from the scholars' parents for doing her duty to their 
children. 

Now that the 'poor clergyjuan's daughter' begins to sec that it is 
* fashionable ' to earn money, she opens her eyes to the ways and means 
of so doing ; but she sometimes forgets how much of training, self- 
denial, and perseverance, have been required to make the grooms 
daughter the enviable schoolmistress. 

I quite agree with *M. M.' that it * would be wiser if clerg)'men edu- 
cated their own children.' As graduates of a university they ottght to be 
competent to do so ; but it requires persistent application, method, regu- 
larity, and self-denial, to succeed in this, and it is so much easier to many 
to flood the country with applications for help ! There is every facility 
for the *poor clergyman's daughter' to become a schoolmistress. The 
village school is handy : let her become a * pupil-teacher' — not occasional 
and erratic * visitor.' Let her begin humbly at the bottom of the ladder, 
and work up it honestly and thoroughly, and she will find — with her 
father's assistance out of school hours, and in addition to the 'hour 
a-day' from her mistress at school — that she will stand a very good 
chance of a place at Bishop Otters College, Chichester, which has been 
specially opened to train this class of persons as schoolmistresses ; or, 
should there be no room, there are other Colleges who would be only 
too glad to receive her. 

But I shall hear, ' We could not do this in our own parish !' Oh, Mrs. 
Grundy ! what mischief she causes ! Debt, dishonour, beggary, are pre- 
ferable to honest labour, unless hidden by the folds of * fashion.' So long 
as it is so, people must and will suffer, not by * injustice,' but their own 
folly. Salf. 

EVENING EMPLOYArcNT throujjhout the Kingdom. From y to is. 
easily earned every evening. No outlay necessary. Genteel occupation. 
No charge for particulars. — Address Sid., Messrs. Deacon's, Leadenhall 
Street, E.c. 

Madam, — The above advertisement has appeared twice in the Daily 
Telegraph during the past few weeks. I have written twice for information 
respecting the same, the last time enclosing a stamped envelope. To 
neither of my letters have I received any reply whatever. I can therefore 
only imagine either the address to be fictitious, or that the affair is only 
another imposition to be practised upon those who are most in danger of 
being taken in. I write this by v»'ay of warning, and would also be glad 
to know if any one else can tell of similar experience. 

Yours truly, A SUBSCRIBER. 

Dear Madam, — Will you allow me, at the close of this year, to write 
you a few words to thank those of the * readers of your Gazette ' for interest 
in the W. L. G., and assure them how gratefully we appreciate any kind 
help they are disposed to give ; and above all, that we should value their 
prayers.^ They will see in the December number our wish to forai a 
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* Prayer Union,' and that it shx)uld by no means be confined to ' Asso- 
ciates ' or to 'Workers' employed by the * Associates/ or even to ladies 
accepting our help. These, I need scarcely say, are welcomed, and I 
hope many altogether outside our special work will remember us before 
the throne of grace on ' Saturdays,' anck at Holy Communion. I take 
this opportunity of explaining, that the special mention of St. Barnabas 
Day arises simply because it falls in June, when so many are in town, and 
seems specially appropriate, as he is called ' The Son of Consolation,' and 
as Holy Communion is regularly established as a service on that day in 
St. Mary Abbotts. Those who wish for the little prayer can receive as 
many copies as they wish by sending a stamped and addressed envelope 
to the \V. L. G. Office, 113 Gloucester Road, Hereford Square, s.w. 
May God pour down a double blessing on us, and all who are working 
for Him in this year of our Lord 1882. 

Yours faithfully, Mary F. C. Feilding. 

Madam, — Would you kindly make known through your magazine that 
I shall be happy to assist gratuitously any Ladies who are engaged in, or 
preparing for, tuition, and who wish to pass in Group A of the Higher 
Local Cambridge Examination to be held in June next .^ I should do this 
by correspondence, by which means I myself studied for and obtained an 
Honour Certificate from the Examiners. 

Believe me, yours truly, Louisa M. Hoare. 

Can any of the readers of Work and Leisure supply answers or give 
information which will assist in supplying the following needs and re- 
quests lately sent in by correspondents ? — 

1. A Home where two sisters, the daughters of a military officer, and one a 
confirmed invalid, may be lodged and boarded with more comfort than in ordinary 
lodgings. 

2. Will any gentlewoman, accustomed to children, and of some experience 
with babies, go as nurse to the widow of a clergyman (who died last autumn), taking 
the charge of an infant, and l^eing a companion and help to the mother, with the 
rest of the family, for 12/. to 15/., and some help in the nursery? 

3. Matron for a Home for Penitents wanted in the Midland Counties. 

4. Ditto for a Certified Industrial of about twenty girls, pleasantly situated in 
the countr}'. 

5. A clergyman's daughter asks for a present of books suitable to form the 
nucleus of a Lending library, or to lend to her Sunday scholars. Any innocent 
and instructive literatfire would be most acceptable, in however bad condition ; 
and some tales which would interest railway porters also desired. 

6. Would a lady of some experience in school routine give her services for a 
small salary in helping another to organize and establish a Girls' (Day) School in 
a border town ? Good music and French required. 

Madam, — Could any correspondent tell me of a place, in Nottingham 
or elsewhere, where stockings (cotton) could be re-footed ? It would be 
such a saving to many poor ladies if they could hear of such a place, for 
frequently the foot is the only part really worn. Any information on this 
subject will greatly oblige Delta. 
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Adoertisements for insertion in this Supplement should be forwarded ^ prepaid^ to 
Messrs. Hatchard, 187 Piccadilly, w., with the words *Advt. IV, <Sr» L. in the 
left-hand comer of the envelope, before the 22nd day of the month. They will be 
inserted at the rate of is, 6d, for 30 words^ and 6d, for every additional 8 words. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. If kept standing, a reduction will 
be made of 10 per cent for three, and 15 per cent for six months, 6d, extra must 
^e forwarded when the Advertiser gives no Address, and requires Answers forwarded. 
Advertisers wishing their Advertisements to be renewed will oblige by stating the same 
as early in the month as possible. 

Answers to all Advertisements in this Supplement, to which no other address 
is given, should be addressed, *Care of the Manager, Work and Leisure, 187 
Piccadilly, \v.,' and must contain a stamped envelope whenever a reply is desired. 



MISS PHILLIPS wishes to make 
known to the readers of Work 
and Leisure that on account of ill-health 
she is giving up her Employment Agency 
in connexion with the Magazine, but she 
will still be glad to receive parcels of 
clothes or donations of money for poor 
ladies in the holidays. 

MISS PHILLIPS desires to acknow- 
ledge Parcel of Clothes from 
Miss M. Under-linen and Boots are 
always very acceptable. 

BOARD and LODGING in a Private 
House offered to a Young Gentle- 
woman. Special advantages for a stu- 
dent of music. Terms, 2/. 2s, a-week, 
without wine or beer. Address C, 42 
Somerset Street, w. 

WAITER.— A Lady wishes to re- 
commend a respectable, sober 
Man, formerly a Butler, to WAIT at 
Dinner or Evening Parties. Address 
T. N., 42 Somerset Street, w. 

WANTED an Outdoor PUPIL to 
the business of an Artistic Work 
D^p6t ; the daughter of a professional 
man preferred. A premium required. 
Address M. J., 42 Somerset Street, 
Portman Square, w. 

A LADY wishes to Recommend a 
Widow (age 40) as MATRON or 
HOUSEKEEPER in a School or 
Public Institution. She has 2} years' 
character from her last situation, and 
long and good references. Address 
Miss FiTzHuGH, 17 Craven Hill 
Gardens, London, w. 



TO DISTRICT VISITORS,— 
Crochet for the Poor. Much ap- 
preciated by them. Yarn Petticoats, 
Crossovers, and Boys* Caps, quickly 
made. Prices to F., c/o Manager, 
IVork attd Leisure, 187 Piccadilly. 

A LADY who has kept House for 
years in the Country is now 
settled in Town, and is willing to exe- 
cute Shopping of all kinds, i. e. House- 
hold Furniture, Dress, Presents, &c. She 
can als6 see Servants, or take personal 
characters for Ladies unable to come 
to town for the purpose, &c. Terms 
very moderate. Apply to Jaybee, c/o 
Manager, Work and Leisure, Messrs. 
Hatchard's, 187 Piccadilly. 

MRS. STUART RENDEL 
wishes to recommend Miss Bar- 
ber's, 3 Cunningham Place, St. John's 
Road, as most eligible Furnished Apart- 
ments for Single Ladies, or Furnished 
House for an Elderly Couple. Moderate 
terms ; good cooking ; perfect cleanli- 
ness. Also Miss Spragge, 108 Narrow 
Street, Limehouse, as clever Teacher in 
China-painting and Drawing generally. 

ELEGANT Sideboard, Luncheon, 
Toilet, and Gipsey Tablecloths. 
Rich German Damask. Commenced 
lovely old German and Russian De- 
signs. Materials to finish. 4J. (id. each. 
Miss Clifford, 160 Commercial Street, 
Newport, Mon. 

A LADY asks for Orders for Plain 
Picture Frames, for an Invalid 
Gardener who cannot do outdoor work 
this winter. Address Miss Otter, 
Lindfield, Sussex. 
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WANTED a Respectable Person, 
not under 30, to take part in 
and Superintend the COOKING, 
BAKING, and SMALL DAIRY; to 
attend to a Lady, and to the Upper 
Housework. A good Needlewoman. 
An efficient servant under her. State 
wages, &c. Address Mrs. Sale, Holt, 
Worcester. 



A LADY desires to recommend a 
Respectable Widow as NEEDLE- 
WOMAN. Works neatly, and can 
assist in making Dresses and Children's 
Clothes. Address £. P. , 60 Earl Street, 
Edgeware Road. 

WANTED a post as MATRON in 
an Institution - School, or any 
similar position of trust. Age 39. Good 
testimonials and experience. Address 
Miss Waters, 40 Royal Avenue, Chelsea, 

TRAVELLING-MAID to Families 
going Abroad. Useful, competent, 
good Linguist, knows the Continent well. 
Excellent recommendation and testi- 
monials. Long or Short Journeys taken. 
Address P. P., 5 Blomfield Road, Maida 
Vale, w. 

RE-ENGAGEMENT required by an 
elderly but active and capable 
Lady, as HOUSEKEEPER to a Gen- 
tleman, or any situation where great 
trust is required. Musical ; good ac- 
countant ; an abstainer. Excellent refe- 
rences. Address E. A., 150 Brixton 
Road, Surrey. 

OVERNESS or COMPANION.— 
A Young Lady (24) desires a 
Situation. Music, French, English, 
Rudimentary German and Latin. Ac- 
customed to the care and management 
of Children. Highest references. A. Z., 
Chatteris, Cambs. 

T" HE SECRETARY of the WORK- 
ING LADIES* GUILD, 113 
Gloucester Road, s.w., recommends 
the following : — 

63. To play Dance-music at Parties. 
416.. Daily Governess. English, French, 

German, Latin, Mathematics. 
401. Lessons in German. 
339. Lessons in Singing. 
380. Lessons in Music (pianoforte). 
375. Lessons in French. 
634. Resident Governess. (20.) French, 

German, Music, Drawing. 



ITALIAN MISSION IN LONDON. 

THE FESTA ANNUALE is pur- 
posed to be held on Friday, 13th 
January, at Italian Mission School, 
Onslow Street, Farringdon Road. Any 
garments, toys, and other contributions 
towards it, or for the Mission, thankfully 
received by Hon*Sec.,98a Southampton 
Row, Russell Square. 

COLLEGE LODGINGS for LADY 
STUDENTS, Russell House, 
Tavistock Sq., London, w.c. Terms 
for Board and Lodging, from 60/. to 
70 guineas a-year, or from 26x. to 33^. 
a-week, to be paid in advance. Re- 
ferences are requested. Arrangements 
can be made for Luncheon for Non* 
resident Students. Address the Lady 
Manager. 

FOR SALE.— A nearly new Singer's 
HAND SEWING-MACHINE. 
Cost 5/. 5^. ; offered at 3/. Address 
Mrs. P., 77 Ladbroke Grove Road, 
Notting Hill. 



RIBBON MANUFACTURERS' 
REMNANTS.— An assorted Box, 
containing Plain and Moire Failles, 
Plush, &c. ; or all Black if preferredl 
Send P. O. Order, 6s. Address Mary 
Taylor, 3 Hood Street, Coventry. 

SOFT Indestructible Animals for 
Children's Toys. For prices apply 
to Miss WORTHAM, Kneesworth Hall, 
Royston, Herts. 

INDESTRUCTIBLE Soft Animals ; 
Hand-painted Tiles for Hot-water 
Cans ; Socks or Stockings, knitted. 
Prices on application. Proceeds for 
Charity. Address Miss BucH, Tele- 
graph House, Great Yarmouth. 

A LADY DELINEATES CHAR- 
ACTERS from HANDWRITING 
or PHOTOGRAPHS for 15 Stamps. 
Address H. H., care of Mrs. G. Smith, 
Bungay Road, Halesworth, Suffolk. 

BOARD apd RESIDENCE in a 
Family residing in Kensington. 
Warm house, well drained. Cheeriul 
society. Dinner-hour, 7. Terms from 
31^". 6^. weekly. Address DoMUS, 
Blockley's Library, Holland Road, 
Kensington. 
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MM. M., 98A Southampton Row, 
, Russell Square, w.c, can highly 
recommend the following, for whom 
application should be made by letter 
only: — 

1. Daily Governess (superior). Tho- 

rough English ; French and Ger- 
man abroad ; drawing ; very good 
music. 60/. 

2. Resident Governess. Age 22. 

French, German, music, English. 

3. Companion. Good housekeeper ; 

well qualified for either, or for 
Invalid. 

4. Resident Governess. 34. Italian, 

French, music, good singing. 

5. Kitchen-maid. Secopd week in 

January. Good character. 

6. Wardrobe-keeper in school. Good 

needlewoman. 

7. Under-nurse and Under-housemaid. 

8. Young Footman. 

9. Cook-Housekeeper. 40/. 

10. Music Teacher, in neighbourhood 
of Watford. 

TBI SKRLEWOHEirS SKLF-HKLP 
IM8TITUTB, 

ij Baku Strxbt, Postman Sqvabb. 

EtImbUtkMd for ilu Un^i 0/ 

■■CMM T0P8 LmdisS OMLT. 



ORDERS FOR NEEDLEWORK OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION thank- 
ftilly leceiTed, mod promptly executed 
at moderate chargei. 

Art Needlework of erery kind finished 
or commenced* Special Designa exe- 
cuted to order. 

Ladies' Under-linen; Children's 
Clothes; Clothes for the Poor; Dolls, 
and Dolls' Clothes; Fancy Work of all 
kinds; Illuminations, Carving, Leather 
Work, &c., always on Sale. 

Lessons given in Plain and Fancy 
Needlework. 



Registry for 

Go? •messes, Lady-Housekeepen, 

Companions, fte. 

Full particulars may be obtained of the 
Secretary, 

Miss M. G. LUPTON, 15 Baker Street. 



The Church, Heraldic, and 

Artistic Depot, 
39 George St., Manchester Square, 



CONDUCTED by Miss CONSTAN- 
TINE (of the Ladies' School 
of Technical Needlework) and Miss 
KIRKMAN (late Manager to Buckley 
and Co., Church Furnishers). 

Articles suitable for Christmas Pre- 
sents. Silk, Crewels, Arrasene, and 
other materials, supplied to ladies in the 
country. Coloured Cottons for Russian 
and Baden Work. Tapestry and old 
Embroidery Restored and Transferred. 
Work prepared or finished on Ladies* 
own Materials. Lessons in Ecclesias- 
tical and other kinds of Embroidery 
given at the D^pot or at Ladies' own 
nouses. 



GOVERNESSES' HOME AND AGENCT, 

No. 9 St. Stephen's Square, w. 

NOW ready for the reception of In- 
mates. For terms, &c., apply to 
the Lady Superintendent. 

LADISS' 

SCHOOL OF TECHNICAL NEEDLEWORK, 

42 Somerset Strxkt, w. 



CLASSES FOR DRESSMAKING! 
CLASSES for EMBROIDERY I 
Six Lessons for One Guinea. 

PLAIN NEEDLEWORK taught 
from the Black-board on Geometric 
principles. Eight Lessons for One 
Guinea. Class on Thursday mornings 
at 10.30. 

Evening Class in Dressmaking for 
Ladies' Maids. 

■ Classes held in Schools or Private 
Families by Arrangement. Terms for 
the Suburbs, Six lessons for 25/., in a 
Class of Six. 

Several Vacancies for Young Ladies 
as Apprentices. 

Orders for Church and Furniture 
Embroidery are earnestly requested. . 

Early application should be made to 
the Hon. Sec., 42 Somerset Street, 
Portman Square. 



CHICHESTEK, 

For Training Ladies as Elementary Teachers. 



Terms — ;f 20, with Board, Lodging, and Tuition inclusive. 

Candidates must be over seventeen years of age, and must pass the 
Admission Examination, known as the Queen Scholarship, held by 
H. M. Inspector next July. Those who pass in the first class may be 
recommended by the Principal for Exhibitions of 10/., tenable at the 
College in the Year 1883. 

A Preparatory Class for the Examination will be opened at the 
College early in February. Terms, 3/. per month, inclusive. 

A few Private Students can also be received. . Fees, 40/. per annum. 
For further particulars apply to the Principal. 

More than seventy Ladies trained at this College, since its reopening ' 
in 1S73, are in chaj^e of Elementary and other Schools, with -salaries of 
from 60/. to 200/. 



ORDERS [equated fbi EDGINGS 
in CROCHET, TATTING, and 
EMBROIDBRV, A tcit modente 
piieei. Alto DOLLS' CLOTHE.S 
and BABIES' SHOES. Addreu Min 
E. M. BuKNKV, St. Mark't VJeange, 
SniblloD. 

CAPS, well made, of good materials, 
in the Latest Styles, by a Lady 
who has had lessons. Pnces fmin 
21. 6rf. Address L. L. L., Blockley's 
Library, Holland Road, w. 



LADIES very much wanted to Teach 
Evening Classes in different parishes 
intheEasCEnd. See November number 
of Wark and Leisure. All infonnatioQ 
supplied by the Hon. Mrs. Mure, 50 
Queen's Gate, South Kensington. 

ORDERS are requested for Gentle- 
men's, Ladies', and Children's 
Hand-knitted Stockings, Socks, and 
Mittens, either in Wool or Silk. Ad- 
dress K. 0., Acock's Cicculating Li- 
brary, zi Broad Street, Oxford. 
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Part IV. 

jN the last paper on this subject, passing allusion was 
made to an Association which, from the length of 
time it has existed and the amount of work it has 
done, might indeed claim priority of all other Agencies for 
the benefit of young Englishwomen, and merits a lengthened 
notice in these columns. Founded in the year 1857, before 
the employment of very young girls, either in service or in 
business, .was as much the custom as it now is, and certainly 
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before their engagement at the age of twelve or fourteen to 
situations at a distance from their homes had become an 
established practice, the Young Women's Christian Association 
appeared to meet all the need that then met the eye of the 
philanthropist. To assist the well-conducted to continue 
blameless, and to gather in, here or there, those who were less 
well-disposed, belonged more to the genius of this Society 
than any material assistance or distinctly missionary effort. 
And as such it has been, and continues to be, an Association 
of the greatest value, and one which deserves the good will 
and support of all who desire that not only pure morals, but a 
religious spirit, should pervade our shops and warehouses. 

Its objects are defined in its latest Prospectus to be — *To 
promote the religious, moral, and social welfare of the young 
women of London;* and the means adopted are the establish- 
ment of Institutes and Homes in which those young women 
who are engaged in shops or work-rooms, and who have no 
homes of their own, may either board and lodge, or spend 
their week-day evenings and Sundays. Upwards of one 
hundred ladies, together with some clergy interested in the 
work, hold voluntary classes for Bible and secular instruction 
throughout London, and the list of these, which is published 
in the Report, together with the number of members who 
attend, their occupations, &c., classified under ten different 
districts, mostly identical with the postal divisions of the 
4iietropolis, represent an agency for good of which it is 
impossible to estimate the importance, and which -thus 
leavening so many localities may, it is to be hoped, in God's 
good providence; in time leaven the whole country. 

The Report of this Association, which may be had on 
application to the Central Office, 17 Old Cavendish Street, W., 
is one of deep interest; and this numerous list of classes, 
together with the addresses of the seventeen Institutes or 
Homes, show that it is no barren sound of words, but a recital 
of facts, and a record of real, tangible help given — temporal 
as well as spiritual. 

A few years ago the Y. W. C. A. — which was originally 
founded in 1857 by Lady Kinnaird— united with another 
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Society of a purely religious character, viz. a Prayer Union, 
which had been instituted by Miss E. Robarts many years 
previously. This had silently spread throughout England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and abroad, and 12,000 members have be- 
longed at different times to it. It is surely not superstitious 
to see in this deep tap-root, as one may call it, of faith and 
prayer, an omen for the strengthening and extension of this 
twofold cord of love, by which Christian women of all ranks 
seek to bind themselves to each other, and to Him Who first 
puts it into every heart to care for its fellow. However this 
may be in the future, there is no doubt that this combined 
Association represents a vital influence in the present, which 
may do a great work outside as well as inside its borders, if 
its members are true to that first principle of the Christian 
life — so to walk that all men may see Whose disciples they 
are. As described by Miss Robarts, this Prayer Union con- 
sists of persons * varying in denomination and social position, 
differing in the manner and details of their work ; the love of 
one Saviour is their motive power; their prayerful effort, to 
win souls to Him.' Souls won to Him mean, thank God ! 
lives rescued from degradation, hearts purged not only from 
their own sin, but from the terrible aggravation of being the 
tempters of others; and in whatever other lines the friends of 
* Our English Girls ' are working, to whatever other Societies 
the efforts of Christian ladies are individually pledged, all 
should know and honour the work of the Young Women's. 
Christian Association and Institute, and hold out attendance 
on its classes, or membership in its Prayer Union, as a. 
privilege to be accepted, whenever opportunity occurs, by the 
members of any other Societies when removed from the nearer 
ministrations of those of their own body. 

It may seem somewhat of a leap to pass from such an 
Association as this, which, being ostensibly for the higher- 
advancement of the religious life, pre-supposes some degree of 
knowledge and attainment in its members, to the next Associa- 
tion, or rather congeries of Associations, which claims our notice, 
and which concludes the list of the principal Agencies estab- 
lished fot our English gii:ls, which have formed the subject of 
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this series of papers. But it may not be so unnatural a 
transition from the eldest to the youngest of these Societies as 
it appears, when we cpnsider the necessity which has obliged 
each successive effort to include a larger area — a fact, too, 
which points a moral as true as it is painful. This gradual 
enlargement of the area to embrace an outer class from that 
for which each effort has been originally designed, is traceable 
in the succession of the Girls' Friendly Society (Central Office, 
3 Victoria Mansions, Westminster, S.W.) to the Young Women's 
Christian Association (Central Office, 17 Old Cavendish 
Street, w.) ; in the succession of the Young Women's Help 
Society (Central Office, 29 Queen Square) to the G. F. S. ; and 
now, finally, to the Ladies' Association for the Care of Friend- 
less Girls (address, Miss Hopkins, Percy House, Brighton), 
which has arisen out of Rescue Work, supplementary to 
them all, and which we may trust exhausts the conditions of 
girl-life requiring the countenance and protection of an inde- 
pendent class from its own. Persons belonging to those 
ranks of life in which girls do not leave the shelter of home 
or the protection of parents or guardians until they pass to 
that of a husband, or are old enough to take care of them- 
selves, have difficulty in realising the urgent need which 
exists for some external protection for girls who are exposed 
to such very different circumstances.' But both the fact and 
the necessity of facing it are at last being realised, and in all 
directions. 

The Report of the Committee of Convocation which lately 
sat to consider the best means of stemming the immorality 
rising like a flood in our country, states that * The heed of or- 
ganized Preventive Work among Girls is beginning to be felt;' 
and it is to the consideration of this special form of help to 
* Our English Girls ' that we must now turn our attention. In 
a remarkable pamphlet,* lately published by one who has 
perhaps, a wider knowledge of her sybject than any other 
woman of her position, it is stated, in graphic terms — and 
any one knowing anything of the perils of child-life in towns 

* Preventive Work^ or the Care of Our Girls, (id, Hatchards. 
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can well believe it — that there are a certain number of little 
girls in all crowded localities who are, humanly speaking, 
'as much doomed to ruin as if Chinese mothers had sold them 
to it ;' such as orphans, the motherless children of widowers, 
or of widows so poor as to be obliged to live in bad localities, 
where their children play in the streets while they eke out 
the parish pittance by charing. These same girls, when 
a little older, hang about low lodging-houses, or are engaged 
as maids -of- all -work in small tradesmen's families, public- 
houses, or places of still worse character, and are quite 
below the aid of such help as that offered, for instance, 
by the Girls* Friendly Society, needing rather that special 
form of aid which has been so carefully organized at Bristol, 
and has been adopted by Miss Hopkins as her model for 
the work of the * Ladies* Associations.* 

A lengthened account of the Preventive Work and Free 
Registry Work at Bristol found a place in our Gazette last 
March, so that we will only mention that the need for it 
appears to exist in almost every town of any size, and that 
even in comparatively small jones of eight or ten thousand 
inhabitants a Cottage Home like that at Wolverhampton, 
which trains only seven girls at once, will be found most 
useful. Perhaps the following' extracts from the Regulations 
of one of these Associations will give the best idea of the 
nature of the work attempted, and may suffice for the present 
to indicate the general outline of a subject to' which it is 
proposed to return at some future time:— 

PRINCIPLES AND OBJECTS OF THE LADIES' ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE CARE OF FRIENDLESS GIRLS. 

The fundamental principle of the Association is that it exists to attack 
all the causes of the Degradation of Women, and, as far as possible, to 
work at the source rather than at the results of the evil. 

Some of the Associates, therefore, undertake to visit the streets and 
houses • of ill repute where poor outcast girls, many of them mere 
children in years, are herded together, not only in order to rescue and 
befriend the girls themselves, but also to influence those who have en- 
ticed them thither. 

The Associates also attach great importance to preventive work, 
seeking out little girls livinj^ in low localities, the conditions of whose 
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lives are so bad as to make their ruin almost inevitable, iand sending" 
them to training-schools, or away from their evil surroundings ; also by 
setting on foot a free Registry Office and Clothing Club, on the Bristol plan. 
The Associates desire, as far as they are able, to influence women in 
their own rank of life, to induce mothers not to shrink from the knowledge 
of the temptations and dangers which beset the young in this generation; 
to show them how to deal with these questions^ especially the training of 
boys, and in every way they can to educate Christian consciousness, and 
elevate the tone of society. 

The Associations work something as follows :— 
The Associates meet in rotation monthly at private houses, the lady of 
the house being allowed to invite lady friends to the meetings, with a view 
of interesting them also in the work. 

The President of each Association shall ask each Associate what 
definite work she will undertake during the month, such work to, be 
entered with her name in the Minute-book by the Secretary. Each 
Associate shall have a memorandum-book in which to jot down how 
much of the promised work she has been able to accomplish, and shall 
be asked to give a brief report of the same at the next meeting — should 
she be a Visitor, the number of houses, and in what streets visited — 
without, however, entering into details, except when some definite result 
has to be recorded, such as a girl rescued, a little girl found in perilous 
circumstances, expenses incurred, &c., or where counsel is required; 
Associates feeling strongly that the work must be, from its peculiar 
character, a silent work, and that the less they talk about the painful 
cases they have to deal with the better. When joint work has been 
undertaken, one alone shall report. 

Note. — Work undertaken may be thus entered in tJie Minute-book: — 

Mrs, A, ) 

Mrs B \ ^^5^^^^^°^ of houses in Street. 

Mrs, C. ) . . ^ 

Mrs, D. \ ^^"^ '^ S*'^^^- 

Mrs, E, — Collect 5/. (state whether for general or particular fund). 

Mrs, F, — Ditto, cast-off clothing. 

Mrs G [ ^^^^"^ °^^ ViVl't girl, A. B., with bad home, undertake to see that 

Miss H J ^^ ^^ clean, to get her clothes, to see to her medical certificate, 

Miss I * I collect quarterly fee of 2/. lOJ., to correspond with training- 

( school, and to convey her safely thither. 
Mrs, J. — To make up clothing with sewing-machine. 
Mrs, K, — To correspond with girls in training, or out in their first situation. 

( To distribute suitable publications, such as A Word to School* 
Mrs. Z, < mistresses, Papers for Mothers^ Meetings on the Early Training 

( of Girls and Boys. 

Any Associate failing to attend three meetings in succession must 
communicate with the Secretary, and should she wish to resign, shall, if 
possible, get some earnest worker to take her place. 
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AND HOW THEY MENDED A BROKEN FORTUNE. 

By S. F, M, 

A Story founded on Fact. 

( Contintud from page 1 1 . ) 

OW as to ways and means,' began Mrs. Wilson, when she and Con§tance 
were comfortably settled in her cosy little boudoir that afternoon. * Are 
you in debt at all ? ' 

* Not a penny, I'm thankful to ^y.' 

* Have you any small sum of money you could lay out immediately ?' 
Constance considered a minute. * I have lo/. I have been keeping for any 

emergency. It was part of the money we had saved to pay papa's doctor with, 
but he was very kind, and would only take half. I've managed to keep that 
money untouched.' 

* Ten pounds ! Well, then, we mustn't attempt any kind of furnishing, only 
materials and patterns. We must see how far we can make the lo/. go.' 

* Furnishing !' repeated Constance. * What furniture, do we want ?' 

* Why, you foolish child ! did you ever see a milliner's room without a mirror for 
her customers to try on in front of, and some boxes, or chests of drawers, to hold 
the goods, and some stands, and so forth ?' 

* I never thought of all that !' said Constance, dismayed. * We can never afford 
those.' 

* Haven't you a mirror over your drawing-room mantlepiece that you could 
bring down§tairs?' 

* Oh, yes ; a small one. What a good, idea ! And we have one good-sized 
ottoman that opens; would that do for the bonnets?' 

* Yes, for the present. And haven't you a tidy chest of drawers that you could 
spare for downstairs ? Then, again, your dining-room table will be too large for 
any other room ; we might try to sell that ; and though secondhand furniture fetches 
very little, it would probably bring in enough to buy stands and to pay for having 
your mirror moved and fixed. By the way, Constance, can you make caps as well 
as trim hats and bonnets?' 

*■ Yes, I think so. I have always made maiStma's, and when I stayed in 
London with my aunt I used to made several for her.' 

* All the better, as then you have another string to your bow ; but then we 
shall want a further supply of materials. As to these materials, you must, of 
course, buy what you want wholesale.' 

* But, dear Mrs. Wilson, surely it would be better only to buy small quantities 
till we see if I really succeed or not ?* 

*But you don't suppose you need buy larger quantities wholesale than retail, 
do you?' 

' I tboBght that was what wholesale meant.' 

' Not in the least. You may buy a yard of muslin at wholesale price just as 
much as in the ordinary way ; it only means being in the trade, and knowing 
where to go. Nearly every large firm has a wholesale department that their 
retail customers never even hear of.' 

* But how can I get into it, then ?' 
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* Through me,* replied her friend,, laughing. * I know my way to^ two^ or three 
such places, only my experience is entirely in London, and, therefore, we must 
go there. Now let me see. Kate must go up to London to the dentist in a few 
days; her teeth* require lookfng to, and I don't believe in any one but my 
own old dentist. You shall come- with us* I can leave her with a friend after we* 
have seen the dentist, and then you and I will lay out our lo/. to the best advan- 
tage for you.* 

* Oh, but, Mrs. Wilson, I don*t thmk I ought to make you * 

' Nonsense, my dear child ! I shall take the whole expedition upon myself, and 
your 'success will more thaa repay me. What's to-day ? Thursday ? Well^ we 
can't go before Monday ; but if the dentist can see us then, we'll all go up by 
an early train on Monday morning, and go ia for oui business.. One thing I've 
forgotten to ask you, Constance, — Are you. a good arithmetician ? ' 

* I can keep the house-accounts, and all that sort of thing, q^ite rightly,, but I 
have never gone beyond the first four rules in arithmetic' 

* That will do perfectly for a small business like yours ;. all you. want is to be- 
. able to keep clear accounts, so as to know what you are really making. A woman 

who can't do that much had better never try her hand, at business at alL There's 
a ring at the bell ! Oh, bother I However,. Constance, I think, we've made out our 
plan of action, and there's time enough before Monday to think of anything else 
we may have forgotten.' 

* Lady Laura Shelbrooke ' was announced as Constance slipped, ^etl^ out of 
the room, and Mrs. Wilson, in spite of the interruption, was. really glad to see her.. 
Lady Laura was a well-born and well-bred woman, somewhat past her ficst youth, 
who prided herself on not being at all old-fashioned or exclusive in her ideas% 
She was enthusiastic upon the Higher Education of Women, the Employment of 
Women, Female Suffrage, &c., and was withal kind-hearted and liberaL She had. 
married, rather late in lifei a wealthy country gentleman, who interfered with none 
of her theories, provided she were always well dressed and hospitable to his 
friends ; she was a capital wife to him, and an excellent mother to her two young, 
step-daughters : children of her own she had none. She was always particularly 
friendly towards Mrs. Wilson, regarding her as a specimen of the middle class, 
whose opinions it was useful to get at ; and Mrs. Wilson was quite aware of this 
view, smiled at it internally, and gave Lady Lauras just so much of her opinions as 
she chose. But in the present case she foresaw a useful friend for Constance, a.nd 
so, in the course of half an hour, she had contrived dexterously to introduce the 
subject, interest Lady Laura, and relate Constance's, story. Her ladyship was 
delighted ; she could not, of course, perceive that social difEculties even existed 
for a girl in Constance's position, but the independence and resolution of the 
whole thing charmed her. She promised to buy from Constance herself, and to 
induce her friends to dcfso. She took down her name and address in her pocket- 
book ; she disserted at great length upon raising the tone of the shop-keeping 
classes by introducing educated women among them, &c. ; and finally^ as she stood 
up to go away, made her first really* useful suggestion by saying, * By the way, 
Mrs. Wilson, my sister. Lady Carisbrook, has just chosen a box of millinery for 
me in Paris, which will arrive in a day or two, so I shan't be buying any more 
just yet ; but if Miss Stewart could come to my house and copy them, I should 
be quite delighted to give her the opportunity, and then she could say they were 
Paris patterns, you know.* 

Mrs. Wilson thankfully accepted the offer, which she felt would save 
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Constance's slender purse «o much ; and Lady Laura was as good as her word, 
for en Saturday mcusning came a note from her to Mrs. Wilson, saying the box 
had arrived. Upon this Mrs. Wilson herself took Constance to the house, 
where they both saw enough to know what sort of things they should buy in 
London, and received permission for Constance to come again on Tuesday to 
^et ideas for making one or two, with just such alterations as saved them from 
being actually copies. 

Monday morning proved bright and propitious, and the three travellers made 
their way up to London, whore, when Kate had been safely deposited in South 
Kensington, Mrs. Wilson fitarted with Constance on their part of the expedition. 
Constance had only been once or twice in London, and then staying in a quiet 
£uburban part she had seen little of the great, brilliant thoroughfares, and was so 
•dazzled by them, that «he could not help saying to Mrs. Wilson, * If we hadn't 

already our house in B , I should be very much tempted to come up to seek 

our fortune in London.^ 

* And you would almost certainly not find it,' replied Tier friend. * If there is 
one form of business which is almost certain to be a failure, it is a small business 
without capital or coanexion started in London now. It is a great pity more 
people do not realise that, for the present at any rate, the big shops have swamped 
the small ones, and any woman has ten times the chance of success if she starts in 
a small town than in London.' 

* But you succeeded in London, Mrs. Wilson?' 

''Yes. But, in the first place, that was thirty years ago; next, I had been 
under a good milliner, and therefore had some small connexion of my own ; and 
thirdly, I had to be in London, and I merely made the best of it. Of course, too, we 
all see for ourselves that there are people who do succeed very well in London, 
but they are nearly always people with some capital. I often think,' continued 
Mrs. Wilson, as the carriage turned into a quieter thoroughfare, ' when I am 
staying in country-houses, how many openings there are now for women in the 
provinces, if they would only take them. There are so many little towns now 
where a fairly good dressmaker, or milliner, would be welcomed, not only by the 
townspeople, but by the surrounding families, who find it inconvenient to send to 
London for every small thing ; and in these towns house-rent is generally so low 
that a very small income would pay for the house in which the business could be 
carried on.' 

* But in such a case a woman would do all the better for having been appren- 
ticed in London,' said Constance, thoughtfully. 

* Yes, no doubt ; but a good worker, who charged moderate prices, would not 
£nd that indispensable.' 

* If I had been free, would you have advised my going through the same course 
in London that you did yourself?' asked Constance. 

Mrs. Wilson hesitated long before she answered. 'Knowing you as I do, 
Constance, I think I should ; for I should have known that you would respect 
yourself and make others respect you; besides, 'you are not just grown up : but in 
ordinary cases I should think very long before I advised an educated girl to do 
so. Many do, and all goes well with them ; but the risks and dangers are greater 
than any one can quite understand who has not lived through them ; and I should 
dread the responsibility of advising such a step. But now here we are ; jump out, 
and you shall be duly initiated.' 

It had been agreed beforehand that Mrs. Wilson should do all the shopping. 
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while Constance looked on and listened, as this would save time and trouble. So- 
Constance acted as spectator, and learnt a great deal by her silent observation and! 
attention. The whole thing was entirely new to her, and sire was especially 
amazed to find the expense of really new patterns— five guineas being almost the 
lowest price of a pattern-bonnet. 

* I understand how much money Lady Laura's kindness has saved me now,*^ 
she said to Mrs. Wilson, as they came out at last. * You might well say my^ lo/,. 
would not do much for me.' 

* But now it has done all that is necessary, I hope,' said Mrs* Wilson, kindly. 

* We have bought the materials for several bonnets^ as many caps,, and as many 
hats ; so now you can modify and alter your copies from Lady Laura, and have 
some material besides ready for orders. You have established an acqiiaintance,. 
too, with these firms, so that you can write to them for future purchases wheti you 
want them.* 

* I never should have managed it all without you,' said Constance, gratefully^ 

* How can I ever thank jrou enough ?' 

* You shall make me a bonnet when Kate is married, free, gratis,, for nothing,.* 
replied Mrs. Wilson, laughing. And then they picked up- Kate, drove to the 
station, and were safely back in B the same evening. 

The ensuing week was a busy one. Constance worked hard at preparing her 
goods for inspection, and also at arranging the dining-room as a suitable * shop.' 
The dining-table was sold, and, to Constance's surprise, fetched only i/. lor., 
los, of which paid a man for the necessary alterations in the furniture, and x 
sovereign was, by Mrs. Wilson's advice, spent upon the printing of some simply 
worded little circulars, which Constance then sent to every friend or acquaintance 
within reach. This step, however, was concealed from her mother. Out of con- 
sideration, too, for her mother, no name was painted above the door, and the 
little back drawing-room was made as comfortable a dining-room as its small size 
would permit ; but from the day they first took their meals there Mrs. Stewart 
seemed to realise what Constance was about to do, and her lamentations and fore- 
bodings were so depressing that, biit for Mrs* Wilson, the poor girl would scarcely 
have had courage to persevere. Then Maria?, the servant, took a sulky fit at 
finding she would have to carry up the meals a story higher than she had pre- 
viously done, and was almost openly rude to Constance when she found what wa* 
about to take place ; so that when at length alT was ready, and the next morning- 
was to see the business evened, Constance felt so depressed and wearied that she 
wished she had never thought of the plan at all, and felt convinced it would be an? 
utter failure. 

* And if it is, my dear,' said Mrs. Wilson,, who came in that evening, and found! 
Constance crying in the transformed dining-room, with Lucy and Nelly looking- 
helplessly on ; *if it is, you'll only have wasted ii/. los. and a little time. We'll 
think of something else forybu to do in some other line, that's all.' 

* But there's nothii^ else I can do ! ' said poor Constance, dismally. 

* Then go to bed like a good' girl now ; sleep soundj^ and wake up resolved that 
youll succeed,' replied her friend. *** Wish far a gown o' gold and you'll aye 
get a sleeve o't," says the proverb, and for my part I believe you will, succeed^ 
as you certainly deserve to do.' 

^To be concluded in our- next ^) 
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<©n tlje. 5trcrea«itt8 JBmrt for Huxurg. 

I CAN fancy some people, when, they read the title of this paper, may 
exclaim, * Why write on such a subject ? Who is to decide what is a 
luxury and what is not ? and any how, the desire for luxury — ^pray, where is 
the harm of that?' Believe me there is harm in it. It has, if you watch 
it narrowly, the effect of first softening, and then gradually diminishing 
the power of * enduring hardness.' Perhaps it would be well to mention 
what are my ideas of luxury, and what things. th6y are that I think might 
be used more sparingly. I think they come under several heads — i, The 
requirements for social and domestic life ; 2, the increased display in our 
entertainments ; 3, the love of dress amongst all classes of women ; and 
last, but not least, the desire for good eating and drinking, which in excess 
degenerates to even worse than luxury. 

Do you think I am old who am writing this 1 Do you put the paper 
aside with an air of * Well ! things were different in those days long ago ! 
Now all this is altered, and if people have the means, I do not see the harm 
of their entering more fully into the enjoyments of lift.' On the contrary, 
I am one of yourselves, one of this generation, but it grieves me to see 
how many happy lives are wasted, or made miserable in the long run, by 
this excessive desire for modem comforts. 

Why are there so few marriages amongst young people comparatively 
now-a-days } Why ? but because men will not set up homes on the 
same incomes which our grandfathers were content to start life with. 
Or rather, because they are not content, as these same grandfathers were, 
to work their way slowly up the ladder to the increased comfort in their 
homes — to begin with a little in a quiet way. Nine times out of ten, 
when a young couple set up, they require an establishment of servants, 
which shall consist of each bead-servant having another servant 
imder them ; a home fitted with every conceivable luxury, from gas in 
every room to hot-water pipes on every story ; every carpet and curtain 
of rich design, chairs and couches of easiest pattern ready made to await 
them. Started thus, the young wife must have a selection of dresses, 
both for morning and evening wear, of expensive material and the latest 
fashion ; in many instances such dresses being quite inconsistent with 
her husband's position. For let the remark, by the way, never be for- 
;gotten, that in however high rank a woman may have been born, once 
married, she should dress in accordance with her husband's means and 
place in society. Not with what she has been^ or wishes to be Considered, 
but simply and in good taste. Take, for instance, the case of a young 
clerk in some civil appointment, and his wife, living in London. They 
^o out to a certain extent, perhaps have some kind and rich relations, 
who often ask them to their parties, and there they meet many others in 
a far better position as regards wealth than themselves. The wife is 
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ambitious, and, forgetful of her husband's daily struggling life for the 
income dependent ^n his exertions, vies with the frietids she thus meets 
in her style of dress ; then requires n\ore display and decorations in her 
own home and drawing-room, and so, slowly and surely, the poison of 
this modern luxurious style of living creeps over them. Next, the young 
couple wonder why their money goes so little way ; why they cannot 
afford to put by anything, indeed hardly know how to get along. Why? 
simply because they insist on beginning their life where their fathers and 
mothers before them ended theirs ! 

Now, put this idea out of court at once. Let girls be brought up to 
see, that if they want to become happy wives and mothers they must not 
consider their happiness solely dependent on the wealth of the man they 
marry. They must accommodate themselves to his circumstances. 
They must begin slowly, and add by degrees to their homes the com- 
forts and luxuries of life. Depend upon it they will appreciate them 
more in the long run. Do not allow a girl to suppose, however richly 
surrounded with comforts her childhood's home may be, that she must 
necessarily continue all her life in the same style ; that she must not on 
any consideration (as the world terms it) lower herself by marrying into> 
a different position as regards wealth to the one in which she was reared^ 
True happiness is not dependent upon it. 

Again, in my opinion, girls should be taught to- do* more for them- 
selves. They should be taught to bear small miseries, such as cold and 
heat, without grumbling — ay, even a badly-cooked meal ! Little trifles 
like this may be used to impress on them self-control and patience. If 
we think the Spartans of old erred in training their children too hardily, 
so that, according to all accounts, only the hardiest survived the rigour of 
the discipline, would they not, think you, in their turn laugh at us now, 
when they look at the children of the present time, pampered in so many 
instances with rich food, superabundant amount of finery in dress, ex- 
travagance in money, and, in deed if not in words, actually trained to 
think of their own importance and comfort ? 

With all our ideas about higher education for their minds, are we not 
neglecting to instruct them how to train and discipline their little bodies > 
This love of display in dress and outward comfort is admired and 
envied by those of the middle and lower class till they, too, begin to aspire 
to the same in their station ; so that their sons and daughters are not 
willing to take humble situations as formerly in service, or some equally 
quiet capacity, but struggle for some position which will enable them to 
make a show as they start in life. The consequence of this is, that they 
often look down upon those who brought them up, as being quite behind 
the requirements and capabilities of this present day. Why do people so 
often say now-a-days, * I don't believe in so much education as they give 
in all classes now ; it has only made them stuck-up f* Do you not think 
they are wrong in this assertion ? Is it not because education does not 
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go hand-in-hand with discipline that it fails and becomes warped and 
one-sided ? 

As to the eating and drinking, probably you will say, * We are far less 
luxurious in this respect than the past generation. Remember ///«> long 
substantial meals, the amount of their dinners, the heavy drinking, &c.' 
I admit in some ways we have improved compared to this ; but are the 
lengthened banquets of fashionable society one whit less expensive in 
make or material ? are they not only more superabundant in variety and 
in style of cooking? And, after all is said and done, supposing there were 
none of the social evils resulting from it that I have tried to point out,' 
how do you reconcile this love of luxury and comfort with the higher 
life that was once lived on earth, and the spirit of which we are bound 
to imitate ? From His birth to His grave, Christ ever lived amongst the 
lowly ones of this earth, neither sharing nor appreciating the world's pomp 
Is not this more silently convincing to us who call ourselves His followers 
than any words, that we should (though possessing, perhaps, the wealth 
which enables us to have'rich living and costly dresses) be content to use 
them in moderation, and esteem them for His sake lightly, as surely He 
gave us the example and will give us the grace to do ? Christine. 
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2EIje Jtrral fflsaoman. 

j HE most striking of the intellectual changes which have taken 
place during the last fifty years is the rapidity with which 
a new idea spreads through all classes of people, and takes 
its place among familiar and well-digested thoughts. 

Twenty years after the great philosophical notion of Evolution 
was expressed with sufficient clearness to reach the popular ear, it had, 
in spite of its subversive tendencies, taken such a hold upon the minds 
of men that the majority adopted it as the likeliest solution of some 
of the problems of life and organization; every clergyman and minister 
incorporated some portion of it in his teaching, or considered it of im- 
portance enough to inveigh against it ; and every human being with the 
slightest pretence to the elements of culture had at least heard of it. 

Another change, more marked and rapid even than this, is the 
revolution of opinion concerning the status of married and especially 
unmarried women. 

The time is not so far distant when the epithet * Old Maid ' was 
used as a term of reproach. . If the state of mind in which people of 
both sexes could deride the sufferers of what was popularly considered 
a misfortune, be a little inconceivable to us now, we have only to 
carry our imaginations to the East, and consider the spectacle of the 
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widow being made a sufferer throughout life from the contempt of her 
fellows, and from loss of position amongst her more fortunate sisters. 

The name * widow ' has for centuries been made sacred to us by 
its association with sorrow ; and the term * unmarried woman ' has 
for some ten or twenty years ceased to carry any reproach with it. 

People still seem to have a little fear of feminine * strong-minded- 
ness,' and to consider the w^ord synonymous with angularity and 
brusqueness ; but perhaps, if all were to reflect how much suffering 
and wrong has been caused by feminine weak-mindedness, there 
would be a larger majority in favour of the former. 

Nevertheless it is best to avoid the use of a term to which asso- 
ciations of an unpleasant kind cling somewhat closely ; and the 
words * strong-minded ' are suggestive of something unwomanly, of a 
pushing, jostling person, perhaps of a want of modesty, at any rate of 
one from whom the fairer attributes of her sex have been rubbed off. 

There are, however, feminine ideals which indicate strength with- 
out suggesting brusqueness or undue severity. 

The Hebrews made the personified Wisdom feminine ; there is 
the beautiful figure of Athene ; the Romans accepted the idea of 
Sibyls and Vestals ; the ancient Egyptians had their priestess — this 
last being a woman entrusted with the mysteries of what was, in its 
IDurity, the grandest religion the unchristian world has seen. 

Among the ancients, then, there were positions of trust to which 
women might attain, the importance and scope of which could satisfy 
the largest and most ambitious heart, and which were exclusive of the 
idea of marriage^ though I do not mean to say that marriage was 
forbidden. And there was an idea of woman from which was omitted 
the notion of her fulfilling the functions of wife and mother. 

It appears that we have lost this idea in modern days. I judge 
so, because very elevating and beautiful papers continue to be written 
in the leading magazines on the subject of * women,' and they are 
always marred at the end or the beginning, or all through, by remarks 
on the primary position of woman being that of the wife or mother. 
The words are repeated over and over again ; the especial relation 
of our sex to the other is insisted upon ad nauseam. Neither mascu- 
line nor feminine writers can keep their minds healthily free from, nor 
their pens wisely quiet on, the subject. Yet it is unquestionably false to 
push it so much into the foreground of our thoughts ; it is a clinging 
remnant of middle-age fictions, from which we cannot rid ourselves. 

Let me illustrate the falseness of the position as follows : — 
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In papers upon * men ' we do not hear that their primary position 
is that of the husband or father. Nor do we find the relation of the 
other sex to ours insisted upon obnoxiously. Would it not be re- 
volting if it were so ? It is time that woman also should repudiate 
such remarks, and cease to think of themselves primarily as wives 
and mothers, or at any rate to abstain from writing about themselves 
as such. 

Again, the spectacle of a very young man occupied with the ques- 
tion as to who he should fall in love with is not uncommon ; nor is 
an older man perplexed by the question as to who he should marry 
such a very rara avis ; but the phenomenon of an unmarried man 
speaking, writing, reading of himself, as * primarily a future husband 
and father,' has yet to arise for the delectation of his fellows. 

And would young men be the better for looking upon themselves 
consciously as framed for these particular duties? Perhaps. But 
this is certain : many men, who have thought very little about these 
future relations, and a great deal about the work which lay im- 
mediately before them, have fulfilled their duties in these relations 
when in the course of Providence they were laid upon them ; whereas 
many a woman, whose mind has been filled with the idea of such re- 
lations throughout life; has either not had to fulfil them at all, or has 
found herself unable to cope with them when they were laid upon 
her. And yet the importance of the woman as wife and mother is as 
great as the importance of the man as husband and father, and not 
one whit greater. 

It must not be imagined that the intention is to speak slightingly 
of these relations. They must retain the reverence with which they 
have always been regarded. I would endeavour only to disentangle 
the idea of woman from them, to assert the paramount dignity of the 
individual apart from any accidental relationships which the course 
of life may or may not bring about ; and also the importance of re- 
garding such relationships as secondary, and the primary duty as being 
that of discovering for what work as a citizen of the world one is 
personally best fitted. 

The cry about women being primarily wives and mothers has its 
noxious effects, as anything false is sure to have ; one is, its tendency 
to disable them from performing the world-work for which they are 
certainly intended, by fixing their thoughts and desires upon another 
work, for which perhaps they are intended. Let each woman disen- 
franchise her mind from ideas and hopes that may be fruitless, and 
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set out early upon that path which must result in opening out Zt/e ; 
let her seek her work as seriously and conscientiously as a man would 
do, and regard the importance of that work as a grave and paramount 
one. The result will be a gradual disappearance of many degrading 
qualities which are justly considered feminine. The necessity each 
one would feel of acting up to her best capacity as an individual would 
leave little time for heart-burnings and the self-consumption of morbid 
reflections. Instead of preparing herself for possible events, she 
would set about doing in the present that which commended itself to 
her as right and beneficent actions ; and we all know the power of the 
plain duty done to-day, to prepare the hand naturally for the per- 
formance of the duty hidden in the darkness of to-morrow. The 
self-discipline and self-abnegation needed to make a noble and quiet 
worker in the world will not unfit a woman to be a noble worker in 
the home, for the one includes the other ; and were there more pre- 
pared for the first, there would be fewer failures in the second, for 
the restlessness engendered by long and anxious expectation has 
disappointment for its fruition, while the quietness of duty steadily 
fulfilled has its result in strength. 

Another bad result of the cry is, that it unconsciously makes 
women underrate the importance of their special powers and tem- 
perament in relation to world-work. So accustomed are they to con- 
sider themselves as cut out for home-life, that when they are compelled 
into action outside the home they feel as though they brought but 
second-rate tools with which to perform their labour, or must content 
themselves with second-rate places ; at best, life seems to them broken 
and disappointed. Yet this is a mistaken view, and there is one truer, 
more dignified, and inspiriting. Certain it is that woman as woman 
— and not as half man — has work lying before her in the world if she 
could only recognise her mission and begin early to seek it. 

The last census revealed the fact that there were about 70,000 
women in England in excess of men. Are we then to indulge the 
depressing thought that this large portion of our feminine population 
is condemned to an existence of second-rateness ; is, in short, super- 
fluous ? Indeed the very reverse should be our conclusion. Such- a 
phenomenon as a great crowd of single women with a growing ability 
to stand alone, a proportionate anxiety on the part of men to educate 
this valuable force into the greatest possible efficiency, point to a 
special and marked alteration in the social ideas and the social needs 
of the human race. And as in nature, when a great force discovers 
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itself we find a corresponding want, we may here infer that for the 
i;reat crowd of workers work is waiting. 

Many even of these will find their work still in the home ; numbers 
responding to the cry for better education have specially trained them- 
selves and entered the profession of teaching ; some have undertaken 
the important profession of nursing ; a few that of medicine ; others 
are authors, painters, musicians ; but a crowd remain who seem to find 
no opening in life, no scope sufficient for their wishes and powers. 

It is for these that the widest and most important work remains. 
Because it is these who are wanted to carry into our Colonies the 
cultivation and refinement which they have acquired in England ; to 
help to create new worlds in something of the way that the America 
of the present day was created. Our young men have many of them 
found out that England is too crowded, but that there is work for 
them elsewhere ; and they are emigrating in large numbers to seek 
their fortunes. Many of these are men brought up in luxurious 
homes, and educated at the public schools and universities. They 
have settled, and are settling, in the Colonies, to the great benefit of 
England and the world at large. 

But the Colonies can never rise to their right level in importance 
in the civilised world if cultivated women do not carry thither some 
of their special and humanising gifts. Some courage and self-denial 
are needed at first ; but the more who go the less will be the difficulty 
^ and the roughness to bt faced, and the nearer the approximation of 
a colonial country to our English land. 

At any rate, whereas in England the presence of this crowd of 
workers insufficiently employed is becoming more and more disastrous 
and painful, their presence in the Colonies would be widely beneficial ; 
their individual effect real and marked, and life for each one infinitely 

» 

more picturesque, and with far greater scope and colour, than in the 
present condition of things can *be hoped for in England. 

There are, in short, fresh worlds imperfectly inhabited that need 
the strong, quiet influence of thoughtful women ; of women fashioned 
somewhat after that which we will not allow to remain an o/d ideal, 
calm, independent, self-forgetful workers, brave and wise. And when 
the mind is disenfranchised from the fettering idea that for /lome 
and nothing else the womanly nature is intended, some may recognise 
the worth and dignity of their single freedom in this special direction; 
and rising to that last feminine grace, courage, may go out into the 
wide world to do the work that awaits them there. ' E. F. B. 
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|NE does not hear the word * accomplishments ' so often now 
as twenty years ago. Let us hope that the plural form of 
the word may become obsolete, for it is a poor and mis- 
leading term when we come to examine it. To accomplish means to 
finish, or complete, and hence * accomplishments,' to many persons, 
conveys, and perhaps fairly enough, the idea of the finishing touches 
which, (i) give a polish to education, (2) are complete in themselves. 
Any rational being who has lived twenty years in this wonderful 
world will see clearly that his education can never be finished this 
side the grave, neither can a young woman be perfect in any one 
'accomplishment' at the age when she usually leaves the school- 
room. The idea that a smattering of two or three foreign languages, 
the execution of a few of Brinley Richards* pretty, meaningless, 
pieces ; to fill a portfolio with neat pencil sketches, and unnaturally 
brilliant paintings ; to go through a ball programme gracefully ; the 
idea that such feats form the summit and ne plus ultra of a woman's 
^education, is, happily, now confined to third-rate * seminaries,' where, 
in addition to the above, the elegant arts of making wax flowers and 
leather work may be acquired. An incorrect term is, however, often 
a convenient one, and, where it has no correct synonym, is allowable, 
so I make no apology for the title of this paper. 

' Let my girls have a good, solid education, which will be of use 
to them, and never mind the accomplishments ! ' So says the man 
of business, or the farmer, who has been so much occupied with his 
work and interests as not to feel the want of them himself, and has 
perhaps experienced the infliction of an * accomplished ' wife, unable 
to mend his clothes or keep the house accounts. The negative 
part of Mr. Hodge's wish regarding his daughters' education will 
probably be carried ©ut ; but if they go to school, no more time or 
pains will be bestowed on their instruction in grammar and arith- 
metic than if they followed the usual school course, including * ac- 
complishments.' The governesses are fully occupied, so that the 
hours spent by the majority of the pupils in music, languages, and 
drawing, are spent by the Miss Hodges in recreation or unguided 
study. But let the * solid ' education be carried out entirely according 
to the wishes of its advocate. Let five or six hours of every day be 
devoted to the three R's, geography, history, English grammar, and 
needlework. We shall find two drawbacks to the exclusively ' solid '^ 
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education. One is that children, unlike the rest of mortals, of 
course, are so perverse, they «//// want to learn just what is prohibited 
by their wise father, and what he forces upon them in such large 
doses naturally becomes distasteful, however wholesome. This is a 
serious hindrance to the teacher, but she finds another, still more 
trying, which is the want of the aid afforded by accomplishments in their 
bearings on other branches of education. A copy-book can give but 
meagre illustrations of the beauty of form ; proportion and fractions 
lose the valuable practical applications contained in music ; drawing, - 
it will be found almost impossible to give intelligent notions of; 
English grammar, without references to foreign languages. Then, in 
geography and history, it will not do nowadays to pronounce French 
and German names as if English, and older students should become 
acquainted with the literature of the nations about whom they read. 
To do this through the medium of translations is most unsatisfactory. 
Mr. Hodge does not himself admire a young lady any more for being 
able to give others pleasure by her music, be it classical, operatic, or 
dance music, or for her ability to teach a part-song or an anthem ; 
but the majority of persons do, and surely Mr. Hodge is not such a 
fool as to ignore the fact that the power to please, or be of use, is a 
trump card in any woman's hand ? Mr. Hodge, of course, never 
misses reading his daily paper, in which foreign phrases, advertise- 
ments, and even letters, appear not infrequently. A reliable trans- 
lator, in the shape of a daughter, who wouldn't dream of ridiculing his 
ignorance, might perhaps prove convenient here. Mr. Hodge is no 
favourite of mine, but I will do him tlje justice to say that when, as 
Paterfamilias, he is staying at some holiday resort, he would much 
prefer to see his daughters enjoying its beauties while trying to repro- 
duce them on paper, than dressing one half of the day and prome- 
nading the other half to exhibit their own attractions. But I believe 
that it is to the possessor herself that these accomplishments prove 
of the greatest use. One gets to the end of one's books on arithmetic, 
geography, and history, but when would one come to the end of all 
that is worth reading in French and German literature ? If one ever 
did arrive at playing like Hall(? or singing like Patti, would one on 
that account forsake the piano or tire of one's own voice ? It is the 
same with drawing ; one longs to improve, and with each step still 
cries * Excelsior !' Foreign literature, music, drawing, are interests 
for a life-time, and not only interests, but deep and pure sources of 
consolation. 'Ah, sisters ! how we need these springs in the desert; 
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and do we need them less as we grow older ? My own experience 
says more. Oh, that women, married as well as single, would believe 
this, and not look at their accomplishments merely as young ladies' 
ornaments ! I remember being taken, as a young girl, to one of Dr. 
Hill's concerts at Warrington, and seeing an infirm old lady, upwards 
of seventy, led up to the piano by the conductor with the greatest 
deference. It was an unusual sight, and made a deep impression on 
me. I thought, * How proud I should be to be that old lady!' 

_^x^.<->'.— SCHATTENLOS. 

TEN pounds a-year ! ' said Caroline, as she turned over the pages, carelessly, 
of Work and Leisure, reading the list of its contents. 

* Ten pounds a-year I ' repeated her mother in a cheery tone ; * many a ten 
pounds a-year I have expended on you.* 

* Ten pounds a-year ! ' responded Frank, as he rose somewhat moodily from 
the table and leaned against the elaborately ornamented mantlepiece ; * ten pounds 
a-year won't do much,' he added. 

Frank was considered a good financier, and he had been busy since the happy 
family party had entered the comfortable, nay, luxurious drawing-room, trying by 
calculations how to make his salary — ^a very fair one — stretch out to cover various 
incidental expenses he was at that precise time somewhat anxious to incur. 
* Won't go far,' said Frank, almost inaudibly ; but whether of the ten pounds 
a-year, or of the subject of his own calculations, we are left to surmise. 

* What's that about ten pounds a-year, Carry dear?' said Mr. Granvel, looking 
up from his book. 

* ** Ten pounds a-year," papa, and ** how it came between me and destitution," * 
said Caroline, reading aloud. 

* Let us hear it,' said her father ; * what the recipient of the ten pounds a-year 
has to say.' 

Placing herself on a low seat near his easy chair she read, — 

* In all the situations I have held as companion or governess I never was 
defrauded of my salary but once. The families with whom I had lived in that 
position, with but very few exceptions, by the blessing of God, I had been enabled to 
retain as friends ; but in this instance I was cruelly robbed. To one of my kind friends 
I went to ask for advice and help, fq^ I had no home of my own, and the money I 
received in my situations paid for lodgings and food until I was again provided for. 

* It was to me a time of trial and poverty. The man who had defrauded me 
was bold in success, for he had, though unknown to *me, frequently, by various 
ingenious stratagems, defrauded my predecessors in his family, and I knew justice 
from him was hopeless. I was ill from anxiety and grief, I could not find any 
situation, and every day brought fresh demands on my few remaining pounds. 
These were nearly all spent, when my kind friend in pity and true benevolence 
settled upon me ten pounds a-year. It came between me and destitution, and 
there seemed a special blessing in it ; for I soon afterwards obtained a good 
situation and saved the greater part of my salary ; for in a situation secure, and 
with my ten pounds to dress me, I felt as if I were the richest woman in England, 
— I was perfectly contented with my lot. 



* In a few years, by means of gifts from friends, and what I liad placed in the 

Savings' Bank of my salaries, I found myself in circumstances of comparative inde* 

pendence, and resolved no longer to take a situation, but to enter upon the duties: 

of nursing the poor. I had invested my money at high interest — unfortunately, 

too high. For some time my annuity was paid to me with tolerable punctuality ;. 

then the remittances became smaller, and payments at longer intervals. I could 

not but feel very uneasy, and, dreading a return, of poverty, it seemed most 

prudent to remove from my lodgings near town and go into the country, where I 

could live at less expense. I did so ; and there I waited and watched daily for 

every post, with heart-sickening anxiety. At length the crash came. I received 

the terrible intelligence that I had lost everything, except — my ten pounds a-year I 

It had again come between me and utter destitution. The gift of my friend t 

How I valued it, and thanked God I had that ! It was folly to sit down in 

despair — something must be done. I shed no tears. I was stunned with grief. 

I could see nothing but a dark, dismal future of beginning again. I must again 

go to some situation ; and it was my duty to write to influential friends to tell them 

of my losses, and to ask them to use their influence to procure me an engagement. 

I opened the box where I kept my money to see the amount of its contents, and 

found that after paying for my lodgings I would have only three shillings a-week 

for the next five weeks, for all other demands. That was my whole fortune now, 

for I had been under the necessity of drawing from the bank, by small sums, all 

my savings there. But I felt, if I could only stmggle through the next five weeks, 

I knew — punctual to the day — I would get five pounds, the half of my only 

remaining income, the half of my '* ten pounds a-year." I felt and looked so 

\vretched and unhappy, it attracted the notice of my kind landlady. I took her 

into my confidence, and many and fervent were the prayers she oflered up that 

the Lord would be pleased to provide for me. I knew she was a true child of 

God ; and I had observed, what was of great importance to me in my present 

straits, that she was a woman possessing an unusual amount of fact and prudence. 

The Sunday of the fifth week at length dawned. My only provision in the house 

was a small loaf. I had no reason to expect any pecuniary help until Saturday, 

so, taking the loaf, I marked it with a knife on the crust into divisions corresponding 

to each day, and having eaten my allowance I set out to walk to church, at a 

considerable distance ; but I had often been soothed by the quiet and solitude of 

that long walk to church. On that day I was specially followed by the tears and 

prayers of that dear old servant of God, my landlady ; and she was always ready 

to welcome me back to my unpretending home, and to cheer me with words of 

comfort, reminding me of the power and loving-kindness of God. Before I left 

my room on Monday morning — for, although naturally very active and energetic, 

I had become so weakened by want of food that I could dress and walk only very 

slowly — I heard the postman's knock. I tried to f/itnk it was not for me, yet 

wondered what news it would bring. Presently I heard her eager step, and 

scarcely waiting to knock, as was her usual habit, she cried out, * * Here ; it is for 

you ! Is it from that bad man who robbed you, or the wicked bank people?" 

* " No," I said ; " but it is from my friend ; " and opening the letter I thankfully 
saw the cheque. My friend had decided to go abroad that week, and had sent 
the five pounds a few days sooner, and with that strange, unaccountable sensation 
that makes one weep in thankfulness and joy, I shed tears freely. **0h, how 
often that ten pounds a-year has come between me and destitution ! " I said, as 
soon as I could speak. 
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* ** It has come between you and actual starvation just now, at any rate," said 
• the good old woman, with tears running over her eyes. ** I was afeard it was to 

be a case of starvation in a Christian land." 

* It is an extremely difficult thing for a companion or governess to save when 
she has no longer a home of her own where she may live when not in a situation. 
Still more difficult is it for a woman in advanced life to obtain a situation of any 
kind. This I found by hard experience when I was obliged to begin the world 
again. I was often in great straits — difficulties, that seemed insurmountable, 
pressing upon me ; but I struggled on, thanking God for some fresh manifestation 
of His goodness ; praising Him for some new deliverance ; blessing Him and the 
kind donor of my ten pounds a-year. The gift was His, and she was the instru- 
ment in His hand of His bounty ; and of this I am sure, her soul will prosper. 
Christian reader, what are you doing for Jesus ? Think how many pounds a-year 
you spend on trifles — on things you could do very well without. They have not 
brought you, in your possession of them, permanent happiness, and they never 
will. Think how many of God's afflicted children would rejoice in your bounty ! 
It is not the loquacious beggar with several children at her heels, loudly calling 
upon your pity, that is the true object of charity. Look rather at that sunken 
eye, once as bright as your own, now dulled with grief; that wan face, the path- 
way of many tears. Fear from soliciting your charity, although she would thank- 
fully take it, she rather averts her face from you. Her griefs are deeper than can 
be expressed ; her poverty she shrinks from making known. Those are the fit 
objects of true pity, the worthy and thankful recipients of your bounty. Seek 
them out, remembering the words of Him Who said, *' Inasmuch as ye did it to 
one of the least of these My brethren, ye did it unto Me." The donor of the ten 
pounds a-year made no loud profession of being a follower of the meek and lowly 
Jesus. She strove to "do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with her 
God.'* Go and do thou likewise, and a true, abiding blessing will be yours.' 

* Mother,' said Frank next morning at breakfast, * I have not heard you speak 
of Miss Grant lately.' 

* Oh, poor thing ! she has been a loser by that terrible bank business. I went 
to see her the other day, living in one room, doing her utmost to keep it clean 
and comfortable.* 

* Oh, mamma, is she not very unhappy ? * said Caroline. 

* She says her constant prayer is to be kept from sinful feelings against those 
who have been the cause of the poverty under which she is now suffering.' 

' Scandalous business !' said Mr. Granvel ; * infamous, unprincipled men! They 
ought to have been more severely punished,' added he, as he rose from the 
breakfast-table. 

Frank left the room to prepare to go to the City. Soon afterwards he opened 
the room-door with his hat on, and putting in his head said, — 

' Mother, I'll give five pounds, which is half, if between you all you will 
collect the other five pounds, for Miss Grant!' 

He closed the door immediately, and an instant afterwards thie shutting of the 
hall-door intimated the fact that FranVwas off to his duties. 

.[We would fain add another moral to the above graphic little sketch, which, 
whether true to the actual facts of one life or not, illustrates but too accurately the 
incidents in many, — Ten poitnds a-year may be SAVED, as well as received through 
charity. '\ 
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f^ob) to iro it : 

OR, A CHILDREN'S TREAT AT THE ROYAL VICTORIA COFFEE HALL.' 

IT would be so pleasant to give those poor children a treat ! A real 
treat, — not only tea and cake, but something to remember, some- 
thing to laugh at. They have such dull lives ; and their very story-books, 
as supplied by kind friends, are often full of sanitary directions and 
cookery recipes done into verse, only How to do it ? 

There's the Crystal Palace, — very charming, but less delightful in 
winter than summer ; and the children are so tiny that account of walking 
is serious. Then the expense would be — how much ? Certainly I could 
only take half the school, and how could I choose them ? because I'm fondest 
of the naughty ones, and it wouldn't be moral, I suppose, to select those. 

And then the railroad ! No, -certainly I wouldn't face the railroad. 
Imagine losing five children, as one benevolent friend of mine did at 
Clapham Junction ! And even were a through carriage provided, think 
of the Palace itself ! I once saw a mite, one of 5000, lost at the Sunday- 
school fSte,— poor five-thousandth part of a fSte ! Fortunately, a sensible 
lady, with the aid of an active son, hoisted the morsel to the top of the 
Sphinx, and there it fortunately attracted the eyes of its despairing 
mother : but all children might not get assisted to the top of the Sphinx. 

Westminster Abbey ! Every English child ought to visit Westminster 
Abbey ; — but, the question of tea ? Even were the weather propitious we 
couldn't picnic in Broad Sanctuary ! — we should become an obstruction ; 
and though instructive, I don't know that the tombs of kings, or even poets, 
are very cheerful. 

South Kensington ! There is not much better accommodation for tea 
there, though perhaps arrangements are made. But as to the mind, there 
ought to be at least one teacher to each child to make such a place 
amusing ; and as each teacher would naturally select their own hobby to 
lecture on, and as hobbies are as various as teachers, and every one's 
special hobby finds stabling ample and roomy enough at South Ken- 
sington, only fancy the scatter ! And, as I said before, I want///«. 

Madame Tussaud's is even further removed from cheerfulness. The 
lying-in-state figures are quite a relief in being really dead, in contrast to 
those who look intended to be alive, — and there's no tea there ! They 
would think it merely an enlarged history lesson ; and though in these 
days I hardly dare whisper it, I don't want to improve their minds. I 
went to a pantomime — well, some years ago — and enjoyed it, and wasn't 
a bit improved, except that there is still in my mind, far away in a corner, 
a firm belief that somewhere, whether in this world or not, there is a fairy 
. realm'where things are very beautiful, where every one is young and lovely, 
and they run on the tips of their toes as if they never could be tired, or 
hungry, or cold, and where everything comes right in the end in spite 
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of the wickedness of other people ; and even the wicked ones have a 
$hare (after due repentance) in the good things. 

But the pantomime is quite out of the question because of its being at 
night, and also the all-important question of tea and expense. 

Now it seems to me I have heard of an entertainment in a large, well- 
lighted hall, with comfortable seats, where I could count heads and know 
that I had all my chicks safe within reach. And then there is music : 
bright and pretty songs to be caught up and sung to Baby ; pretty dancing, 
with a lovely scene of fairyland at the back — even Father Christmas and 
a distribution of toys ; and, to crown all, a coffee-bar, where a capital sit- 
down tea would be most liberally provided, — good tea and coffee, excellent 
bread-and-butter, and jam, and cake ; — and for how much ? A whole 
afternoon's fun, a solid meal, and all for from 6rf. to 8//., according to 
numbers. Fancy fifty happy children for thirty shillings or less ! And to 
add to its attraction, it is two minutes' walk from Waterloo Station ; a two- 
penny omnibus brings you from Regent's Circus. The train comes from 
Brixton, Camberwell, and East Greenwich. Just over Waterloo Bridge 
you will find the 0/d Vtc, now the Royal Victoria Hall. There, every 
evening and on Saturday afternoons, wholesome fun and amusement are 
provided for those whose lives are grave enough. One thousand seats at 
3//. means not much money into the manager's pockets, but it means one 
thousand persons (boys principally) safe out of harm's way ; one thousand 
more at 6^. are mainly husbands and wives, and sweethearts taking plea- 
sure together, instead of the man drinking in questionable company while 
the wife starves at home. With the sympathy that is a special character- 
istic of our Royal Family for all that helps the people, from the Royal 
box our Princesses have listened to capital ballad-concerts, and shared 
their enjoyments with the costermonger from the New Cut, adding much 
to his by their kindly presence. Will not my readers do the same, and 
bring on Saturday afternoons a happy troop of children, who, if a line is 
but sent a few days before to the Secretarj', Miss Cons, The Royal Vic- 
toria Hall, Waterloo Road, will have all arrangements made to feed 
hungry mouths and delight eager ears and eyes with food for mind and 
body ? What wonders will not they have to tell at home of the beautiful 
story of 'Jane Conquest ' and thrilling adventure, or the pretty * Wedding 
Festival ' may prove more attractive, — the dance on the Green, the May- 
pole — wonder perhaps read of but not seen — and the fun of the village 
fair ! The beautiful verses, as they fall from the lips of the practised 
elocutionist, will linger long in childish memories quick to receive, for 
good and for evil, and share in eager interest with the * Performing Dogs 
and Wonderful Cat' (perhaps the home-kitten may be more kindly 
treated), of * Performers on Stilts,' of * Wonderful Acrobats,' skipping-rope 
dancing, and varieties of the light fantastic toe undreamt of in polite 
circles, but wHich will remain objects of envy and emulation for many a 
long day. Many a winter evening will be cheered, often will the baby's 
cry be hushed and little brother kept quiet, by the many-times-told tale of 
* What I saw at the Vic' 
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AMONG *the changes and chances of this mortal life,' one of the latest sub- 
jects for discussion at Congresses, Convocations, Conversaziones, &c., is 
Thrift. How many have any clear idea of the meaning of this monosyllable? and 
how few know the practical action of it in daily life ! The word apparently is no- 
older than Spenser in the sense now used, and means * frugality, economy, pros- 
perity, gain, profit.* Thrift, therefore, must mean a healthy carefulness, a wise 
expenditure, a generous mind, and a self-denying disposition. A * thrifty * person 
is, therefore, no ordinary character, but rather a combination of uncommon virtues^ 
If, therefore, those who talk about thrift really develop thrifty habits, they will be- 
the regenerators of mankind. 

It has been our lot, within the last few weeks, to come upon a well-authenti* 
cated case of carefulness and economy which may show the many, to whom such 
is necessary, how little man wants here below.. 

Sarah S is now eighty-six, and enjoys good health on the whole. She 

inherits, partly from a deceased sister (who was a successful dressmaker in a small 
country town) and partly from other sources, an annuity of 30/. Not long ago a. 
lady who visits her constantly saw her savings'-bank book, and was amazed to find 
that she had laid by 70/. in seven years. She pays 7/. a-year rent, buys coals at 
\2s, or 14;. per ton, is able to have meat always once a-day, and a daily glass of 
wine at 2J. 6^. per bottle. Doubtless her appetite is very small, and a * sixpenny 
chop,* with bread, might last her two days; possibly, too, the ' sixteen-glasses-in- 
a-bottle* (which the restaurant barmaid has to make) would amply supply her 
bibulous necessities. But here is the fact, that she is enjoying a calm old age. 

Nor is this altogether an unprecedented fact. The relief given to the out-door 
pauper is 3J. 6</. per week. When we lived in a country parish, these persons, 
were always found ready with their rent, generally u. a-week ; their clothing-club* 
money, dd, a-month ; and usually had a little private hoard for their more 
elaborate burial. There was also another case, of an old man who lived to ninety 
on three-halfpence a-day — i,e, a quart of skim milk from the nearest farmer's wife 
for onQ halfpenny and a penny loaf, and had taken his share of daily toil on the 
farm. There is no doubt that, as a rule, far more food is daily consumed than is- 
at all necessary for the support of life, and the result generally is an overloaded 
stomach, leading to a disordered liver, which in its turn produces a jaundiced and 
melancholy view of life in general. To practise thrift, therefore, let us encourage 
abstemiousness, and if the results lead to an old age without the canker-worm of 
anxiety, it is an end worth trying for. Housewife. 

Being anxious to anticipate the queries which past experience led us 
to expect upon * Housewife's ' communication from critical readers, we- 
applied to her for a reconsideration of this remarkable statement, and 
think we cannot do better than quote the passage from the letter of the 
friend who actually knows this most exemplary old lady, and who- 
answers for even the details being absolutely correct. She says : — 

* The account is quite correct about Sarah S , and she has a very goodi 

appetite — but is not particular as to what she eats if wholesome. I think the 70/. in 
seven years must be a little reduced, as it was with interest on that, and 20/. extra to* 
begin with, in the savings' bank, that it came to that sum ; but it was really very 
nearly at the rate of 10/. a-year out of 30/. a-year. She gets the best coals, and lately 
"^paid for a ton, with the leadings (cartage), 19J. 6<f., a few shillings more than I give.** 
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Matrons' Aid Association, or Midwifery Institute. — A 
Meeting of Midwives and of Ladies interested in the movement for 
raising the efficiency and improving the status^ social and moral, of. 
Midwives in this country, will be held in the course of the month of 
February. Persons who sympathise with this object may communicate 
with the Hon. Sec, Mrs. Bedingfeld, 263 Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.w., 
who can supply a limited number of cards of invitation to this meeting. 
It is hoped that the final arrangements for estabHshing this Associ- 
ation, and for petitioning Parliament upon this most important subject, 
may then be made ; but copies of the Petition will probably be ready for 
signature by the ist of the month, and will be forwarded by the Hon. 
Sec, on receipt of a large stamped and addressed envelope, free of charge. 
The Petition may be signed by persons over the age of twenty-one who 
have had opportunities of forming an opinion upon the matter ; and as the 
signatures of representative persons, such as the wives of the clergy, 
medical men, district visitors, sick nurses, heads of hospitals, &c, will 
have especial weight, it is requested that such persons will add this to 
their Christian and surnames. The Petition states, *That the absence 
of any State regulation respecting Midwives, which leads to the practice 
of Midwifery by unqualified and incompetent women, is fraught with 
extreme danger to the lives and health of mothers and infants;' and 
prays Parliament to * take the subject into serious consideration, and pass 
a Bill for securing the licensing and registration of Midwives, in order 
that it may be made illegal for any person to assume the title of Midwife 
unless she be licensed and registered according to the Act.' Such a Bill 
will, in the long run, be of as great advantage to- the Midwives them- 
selves as to their patients, and all persons interested in the welfare of 
both parties will rejoice to learn that, simultaneously with the issue 
of this Petition and the formation of the Matrons' Aid Society, the 
Medical Profession are again moving in the. matter, and that the Council 
of the Obstetrical Society, in concert with the Parliamentary Bills 
Committee of the British Medical Association, are engaged in drafting 
a Bill for the purpose. 

Women's Emigration Society — Report of Work done and Expenditure for 
the seven months dating from May 31st to Dec. 31st, 1881. The books have not 
been audited, and the expenditure must therefore be looked upon as approximate 
only. Total spent, 555/. Spent in loans, 465/. (under this heading is included al] 
money given by their friends to intending emigrants, and entrusted to the Society 
to be laid out). Number of emigrants sent, 46. Cost per head (loans), 10/. In 
working expenses, 2/. Number of letters received, 1644 (approximate) — sent out, 
2034. During the last few months much work in inspecting ships, &c., has been 
done by the Society. A deputation on the subject of steerage accommodation 
waited on the President of the Board of Trade, and was most favourably received. 
Since the successful meeting^ held in Exeter Hall last December, under the presi« 
dency of the Marquis of Lome, the work has increased so much thai the Committee 
are contemplating starting an Office in Westminster, when the increased work can 
be satisfactorily executed. Hon. Sec, Mrs. Walter Browne, 38 Belgrave Road, s.Wi 
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STije fflSloilting Hatrips' (BniVb. 

— i-tw-i- — 

Office :~ii3 Gloucester Road, Queen's Gate, s.w. 

(Office Hours : — 1 1 to i and 2 to 4. Daily, except Saturdays.) 

Post-office Orders should be ffiade payable to A. M. Mackenzie, Gloucester Road 

Post Office, Hereford Square, S, IF, 

Orders for Plain Needlework should be addressed to Mrs. Locker, as * Special 
Secretary,^ at 80 Eaton Square ; for Art IVork^ to Lady Eden, 3 Lower 
Grosvenor Place^ S. VV, ; for Drawing and Painting, to Lady Emily Dundas, 
34 Onslow Square ; for Fancy Work, to Miss J. G. Macdonald Moreton, 
at the W. L. G. Office, 113 Gloucester Road, SAV. ; for Knitting, to Miss 
Louise Barron, 47 Gloucester Place, Portman Square, W, 

A Meeting of the General Committee took place at the Office on Friday, 
January 20, when thirteen Associates were elected, their subscriptions 
amounting to 9/. ids. ' 

The question, how best to continue the work for Incurables, to which 
the fund collected by Miss Orr has been so great an assistance, was taken 
into consideration. Miss Orr's resignation having been received with 
much regret, and with many expressions of gratitude for her kind exer- 
tions since the fund was first opened, it was resolved to appeal to the 
Associates at large, in the hope that individuals residing in different parts 
of England might volunteer to combine and carry on the work. This 
divides itself into three parts : (i). Collecting a fund for pensions, &c. ; 
(2), collecting information respecting suitable lodgings ; (3), supplying 
medical and other needs, surgical appliances, invalid comforts, &c. It 
was suggested that ladies unwilling to pledge themselves to collect larger 
sums mighj yet undertake to make up * purses * of 5/. and 10/. for pre- 
sentation to the Incurable Fund at the Annual Meeting ; while others 
might gather information respecting comfortable quarters in such private 
families as are desirous literally to obey the Divine command, and are 
willihg to receive and care for one of these afflicted ones. In many cases 
chronic invalids cannot be moved, or are so much attached to their pre- 
sent abodes that an allowance of a few shillings to avert starvation is 
worth more to them there than elsewhere ; but there are other cases to 
whom a home with sympathetic and cheerful surroundings would be the 
highest boon which could be conferred on them. The loan of invalid 
chairs, desks, or other comforts, wotUld also occasionally be of great use, 
and ladies willing to help in any of these ways are requested to confer 
with the Secretary of the Guild. 

The following summarised Report of last year's work was presented 
by the Secretary : — 

During the year 1881, 6229 Letters were received, and 91 17 Letters 
and Circulars sent out. Eighty-three Cases were considered by the 
Case Committee, of which seventy-five received assistance in some form. 
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Porty-two ladies obtained permanent situations ; forty-nine obtained 
•employment of a temporary character. Many were helped by gifts of 
-various kinds, medical advice, change of air, &c. Five were helped to 
emigrate ; seven had assistance towards education, or special training. 
About one hundred ladies have had employment from the various work 
departments. 

The interest of Associates in the Guild work has been greatly pro- 
moted by the formation of five new groups. 135 new Associates have 
been elected. 

Feport of Work done in the Month of December, 1881. 
294, 411, 412, and 419. Obtained engagements as Daily Governesses. 
320. Obtained an engagement as Reader. 
614. Has a situation as Nursing Companion. 

63. Had an engagement to play Dance Music< 

79. Has had an order for Copying. 
161. Has had orders for Painting Photograph-mounts, Pincushions, Screens, &c. 

The sum collected for the Christmas Fund amounted to 32/. 19^., and 
was distributed to twenty-four ladies, from whom very warm expressions 
•of gratitude have been received. But this by no means represents the 
extent of the gifts sent. Many were gladdened by presents of warm 
clothing and hampers of Christmas cheer, sent by the Groups to ladies 
in which they were specially interested. Several ladies have also been 
received on visits by Associates and friends of the Guild, and have 
thoroughly enjoyed the change, and appreciated the kindness shown to 
them. In addition to the Christmas Fund, 52/. 5^. has been distributed 
to twenty cases requiring special help. 

A Case Committee was held on Tuesday, Jan. 17, when thirteen cases 
were considered, all of which were more or less assisted. 

436 Letters have been received. 452 Letters have been sent out. 

Christmas Prize Competition.— The following papers have been received :— 



z. The Ideal Woman. 

8. Accomplishments — their Abuse. 

3. Courteousness in Work; 

4. Unselfishness in Work. 

5. Household Thrift. 

6. Home Work in Saving. 

7. Prevention better than Cure. 



8. The dear, stupid People ! 

9. Taking to Art. 

10. Work at the Smack-boys' Home, Yarmouth, 
zx. Women as Medical Missionaries. 
Z2. On Women reading Newspapers. 
Z3. Home Influence. 
Z4. Two Noble Women. 



Papers i to 8 inclusive are accepted. 9, contains some helpful hints in that part 
devoted to the bond fide study of art hy girls who are in earnest ; but the value of these 
•depends so much upon whether they are the fruits of practical experience or only of 
theory, that we retain the acceptance of this paper open until we hear from the writer 
on these points. 

10, describes a most useful and laudable work, but hardly comes within the scope 
of our magazine sufhciently for acceptance. 

zi, is disqualified for competition for a prize by the fact that the largest portion is 
simply a quotation from the Report of an Institution. 

These and the remainder of the papers are therefore declined with thanks, and will 
be returned to their writers by post on February 2. 
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The Book of Nehemiah, a Gospel for Workers. 

LESSON FOR FEBRUARY. 

{Chap. ii. verses i io 6 inclusive,) 

OUR passage last month left Nehemiah 'waiting* upon God for further 
guidance, and suggested the lesson that we, too, may often do well to 

* wait ' before proceeding to action. The first impact of a new and stirring 
thought sometimes leads to a rashness in action, to a petulant discontent with our 
life and its present duties, to a sudden restless desire to do something towards the 
new object of our desires, and to an impetuous and perhaps ill-considered step 
in advance. And very often we have to regret this hasty assumption of fresh 
responsibilities, and of a course of action which pledges us to steps we had not 
fully considered, and opens up issues for which the time is not fully ripe. We find, 
too late, that we have in our haste defeated our own purposes, entangled ourselves 
in meshes of our own making, and perhaps created the very difficulties we most 
desired to avoid. 

But not so Nehemiah. Notwithstanding the strong emotions he had passed 
through, the new impulse he had received, he starts not aside from the present 
path of duty, but continues his daily work as the King's Cupbearer until the next 
indication of God's will shall reach him. He has some time to wait — possibly a 
few months — but, as is ever the case when we know how to adjust fairly the 
apparently conflicting obligation to * wait' and yet to * work,' his way is soon made 
clear to him. The obstacles that seemed insurmountable fade away, the difficulties 
disappear from his path. 

A question from the king (se6 verse 2), a transient pang of faithlessness — *I was 
sore afraid,' then * an upward glancing of the eye ' to the King of kings, and the 
crisis is over, the waiting at an end, and Nehemiah enters upon the next stage of 
his life-work, and is ready to be led still a step further on. Observe, too, the 
calmness of spirit and presence of mind that this * waiting ' upon God has induced, 
and which the ejaculatory prayer intensifies : he is neither excited nor over- 
anxious ; his courtesy does not fail him ; he begins with the customary formula, 

* Let the king live for ever,* and states with simplicity and unreserve exactly what 
ails him. Whether it will be acceptable or not to the king concerns him not now. 

* Waiting ' has strengthened as well as calmed his nerves, and gives him entire con- 
fidence and courage when the supreme moment arrives. 

Another question, another answer, and God has shown His further will to 
liim ; he has closed with and accepted it, and he is ready for his journey and his 
work. Even when asked the more puzzling, and one might say impossible question 
to answer, *For how long shall thy journey be, and when wilt thou return?' 
Nehemiah hesitates not, but in all simplicity relates the sequel—* So it pleased the 
king to send me, and I set Aim a time.'* 

• Master, restrain this restless plea for work, 
This feverish haste ; 
And in enduring what I feel so hard, 
Let me Thy comfort taste. 

Let me be patient ; let my heart's desires 

Before Thee sink ; 
Nor let the zeal which waiting keeps in check 

Into indulgence shrink.' 
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Solutions to Acrostics in 'WORK AND Leisure' vtay be addressed, 'W. & L. 
Acrostic, care of Miss Blake, i Campden Houses, Kensington ;' and correct ones 
sent in before the i$th proximo will be acknowledged in the Gazette. Bound copies 
of the ^Year-book of Women's Work,' and of 'Work and Leisure,' will be pre- 
sented to those who send in tJu most correct answers before December i$th, 1882. 

' L. E. J.' and ' Castellain,' having each sent in nine correct solutions to tlie Acrostics 
which appeared last year, are entitled to the Prizes of ^TwY. Englishwoman's Year- 
BOOK'/^r 1882 and the Volume of '^oViVi AND Leisure'/^/- 1881. • M. H. G.', wJio 
comes next, is requested to inform the Editor which of the books she would prefer. 



No correct Replies to Acrostic XXXI. 
have been received. 



ANSWER TO ACROSTIC XXXI. 

Heads. Empty. 

I. H€\^€. 2. Esteem. 

3. ^rchbisho/. 4. Dirt. 5. ^urve^. 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC XXXII. 
Two bodies, ever on their rounds, 
And keeping very different bounds : 
The one in light and sweetness moving, 
The other fiercely guilt reproving ; 
The one ne'er quits the path of heaven. 
The other is for dark crimes given. 

1. The little maid is fair, and smooth, 

and round ; 
Bewitching dimples on her cheeks' 

are found ; 
Her bones are nicely cushioned in 

her skin ; 
She is all soft without and soft within. 

2. More long than broad, curving with 

easy grace. 
The proper outline for a Venus' face. 

3. An early stage of infancy : 
Will they creep or will they fly ? 

4. Thou helpful child of parent stern. 
From thee what useful things we learn ! 

5. To-day I've twenty letters written, 

And twenty-two received ; 
By ignorance of our weal or woe 
We friends are never grieved. 

6. He came on — they hissed him — ^he 

flew in a rage, 
He turned on his heel, and rushed off 
the stage. S. E. M. 



RECEIPTS. 

Jersey Wonders. — 1 lb. butter,. 
4 lbs. flour, i lb. sugar, i egg^ and 
water sufficient to make a thick paste,, 
with one large teaspoonful of baking- 
powder. Knead well, roll out as if for 
pastry. Cut into portions three inches 
long and two inches broad, and plait 
together into small rolls, and lay them, 
in a flat dish. Put I lb. fresh lard 
into a deep stewpan ; wheii it boils 
put in 4 rolls, which will rise to the 
surface. Turn them about till they 
are a rich brown colour, and lay 
them out to dry. Be sure the lard 
boils again before you put in the- 
others. If it only bubbles it Will spoil 
them. They may be eaten hot or 
cold, but ^ill not keep more than three: 
days. 

Plum Pudding without Suet. — 
2 lbs. whole meal, i lb. bread-crumbs, 
I lb. raisins, I lb. currants, i oz. mixed 
peel, ^ lb. moist sugar, J teaspoonful of 
nutmeg and ground ginger, J teacupful 
of fresh olive oil, 3 fresh eggs, and milk 
sufficient to make a thick batter. Mix. 
7acll the dry ingredients ; then pour in 
the oil, then the eggs beaten up, and 
lastly the milk, pouring gradually and' 
stirring with a fork until the whole 
mixture is of the consistency of thick 
batter. Put into basins and boil for 
4 hours. This pudding is said to be 
delicious either hot or cold, and easily 
digestible. 
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[ The Editor does not hold herself responsible for the opinions of Correspondents.'] 

Madam, — With reference to your various articles and suggestions on 
Cookery, and especially the paper on * Work for the Work-less,' I wish to 
make a remark. Might it not be very helpful, both to employers and 
employed, if ladies who have become teachers of Cookery would go out 
to give daily lessons at ladies* houses, not to the mistresses, but to the 
cooks ? I am quite sure there are many of both classes who would thank- 
fully receive this help, who cannot spare their cooks to attend classes, and 
who, if they did, might learn but little from merely hearing instructions or 
seeing things done. To show them how to do things in their own kitchens, 
and with their own materials, would be the real help ; and how many 
households would be made more comfortable by such an arrangement ! 
There are often fairly good young cooks who are deficient in some one 
department, such as the making of soups or the preparation of vegetables 
(an art utterly unknown to English cooks in general), who by a few daily 
morning lessons might become proficient ; but the mistresses are quite 
unable to teach them. I cannot but think, if such a scheme were widely 
made known, it would be as gladly adopted as that of having needlewomen 
to come in by the day. Yours faithfully, L. T. 

[*L. T.'s' practical suggestion is npt a new one, but it is one well worth repeat- 
ing, in the hope that there may be persons competent to act upon it, and sufficiently 
disengaged to do so. A very capable housekeeper and educated lady, who was a 
proficient in cookery and bread-making, once advertised in our columns that she 
would give lessons in the way recommended ; but we do not know that she re- 
ceived much response, and she is now out of England. Another correspondent, 
the Secretary of one of the largest and best-managed Cookery Schools in England, 
writes as follows, and we earnestly wish her appeal may induce more ladies to 
train for the work of Cookery Instructor. The qualifications and duties of the 
post were fully described in the Woman's Gazette for November and December, 
1S76, and March, 1877, all of which can be had either in separate numbers for 2d, 
each, or in volumes for 2s, 6d., on application to the Editor, but for any details 
of terms or lessons up to date we must refer inquirers to the Schools themselves, as 
alterations are frequently slightly made.] 

* Since our deputation to Earl Spencer and Mr. Mundella about 
Cookery in the Elementary Schools, we have had several school managers 
applying to us about teachers, and we have very few teachers on hand or 
being trained. It seems a great pity that efficient women should not take 
up the work, f f ladies do not care to take it up, we shall, of course, 
admit women of any other class who do ; but there is no doubt that 
women of some education, who possess a larger vocabulary and more 
power of expression than the servant-class, should make better lecturers. 
Are there none of the ladies who apply to you for employment sufficiently 
enterprising to come and be trained ? As lecturers they may have to travel 
and work hard, but they are assured of income and other advantages.' 
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Madam, — May I,'»from personal knowledge, recommend the London 
Hospital as a suitable training-place for ladies who can only give a short 
time to learning nursing ? There are at present some vacancies for well- 
educated persons, and great facilities for instruction, practical and other- 
wise. Certificates in accordance with qualifications granted after two 
years' training. Courses of lectures are regularly given. A few extra 
probationers can now be received for terms of not less than three months 
on payment of i/. is. a- week, who will share the work without distinction 
with the nurses and probationers. This is so rare an opportunity that I 
think it may be an advantage to some to know that they can have three 
months at a first-rate hospital without binding themselves for a longer 
period, so that they may see whether it is really a lif? that suits them. 
The age considered desirable is from 25 to 35. Those entering as regular 
probationers will be supplied with board, uniform, a certain amount of 
washing, and, after one month's trial, 12/. first year, 20/. second year. The 
full term is two yeari, the first being deemed necessary for learning the 
duties of nurse, and the second as a test of qualification and responsibility. 
At the end of this time a certificate, signed by Matron, House Governor, and 
Chairman of the House Committee, will be given. Apply for further par- 
ticulars to the Matron, London Hospital, Whitechapel Road, E. N. P. 

Madam, — I wish to inform * Delta ' that Mrs. D. Plumb, of East 

Street, Sleaford, Lincolnshire, refoots stockings of all kinds well, and at 

moderate prices. I also wish to make known that very good stockings 

maybe bought of Robinson and Cleaver, 13 High Street, Belfast, Ireland, 

with extra feet, called the * New Patent-ribbed Slipper Stocking ; ' every 

pair is thus supplied, and the feet can be replaced when necessary. Both 

stocking and feet being woven with fast edge, any lady can sew them in. 

Prices include extra feet : black choco and claret, 31. i^tf, and 3J. 3|^/. 

Also their linen small handkerchiefs, at 3s. a-dozen, are verygood, both for 

ladies and children's ordinary use ; and I may mention as well their linen 

collars, at 45^. each, are marvels. Truly yours, 

Towcester. T. Hanbury-Jepson. 

[We have received several answers to * Delta's ' inquiry, and can supply other 
addresses, should they be required, on receipt of a stamped envelope. The above 
letter, however, appears to meet all requirements, and has the advantage of being 
an independent testimony. — Ed.] 

Lodgings for Ladies. — So numerous are the answers to our request 
last month for a Home in a private family for two invalid ladies, that those 
of our correspondents who did not send an addressed envelope must ex- 
cuse our answering them in this way. The Ladies are now provided for, 
but we shall be happy to supply the other addresses received to any one 
requiring such information. 

N.B. — We regret that the * Ladies' School of Technical Needlework' 
should have been omitted from the list of Training Schools given upon 
page 3 of our Magazine last month. It is about to remove to new pre- 
mises, and the address will be found in our advertising supplement. 
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MISS PHILLIPS wishes to make 
known to the readers of Work 
and Leisure that on account of ill-health 
she is giving up her Employment Agency 
in connexion with the Magazine, but she 
will still be glad to receive parcels of 
clothes or donations of money for poor 
ladies in the holidays. 

MISS PHILLIPS desires to acknow- 
ledge Parcel of Clothes from 
Miss L. and Miss B. Under-linen and 
Boots are always \exy acceptable. 

MISS PHILLIPS would be very 
much obliged to any readers of 
Work atid Leisure who would send her 
some Donations towards helping a de- 
licate Governess to take a few weeks* 
rest. 

WILL any Lady living in the Countrj', 
or by the Sea, try as MAID in 
any capacity a very resi")ectable and 
trustworthy Girl of 19, who can have 
3 years' excellent character, and has 
l>een a favourite with all her employers, 
but who is not strong enough to bear a 
heavy place or the climate of London ? 
South of England preferred. She is 
not a good needlewoman, but is a par- 
ticularly sweet temper, and very willing 
to work. Address Susskx, c/o Editor, 
^JFork <Sr» Leisure. 

ALAD Y, trained under an experienced 
' Tailoress, having exceptional op- 
portunities of obtaining Cloth direct 
from manufactory, desires ORDERS 
for Little Boys' Suits, cost considerably 
below shop prices. Ready-made Suits 
sent on approval, or Orders executed. 
Address Vicus, c/o Manager, JVork d- 
Leisure, 187 Piccadilly. 
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GOVERNESS, COMPANION, or 
MOTHER'S HELP.— A Young 
Lady desires a Situation. German, 
French, English. No Music or Drawing. 
Apply for particulars to A. H., c^) 
Manager, Work 6^ Leisure Office. 

PLANTS. — Kind Orders solicited by 
an Experienced Lady Gardener, 
who supplies I ox. (>d. and 2 1 x. Collections, 
containing 1 1 and 24 dozens of well- 
selected Plants. On application full 
particulars given. Address Miss C.| 
c/o Manager, Work ^ Leisure Office. 

TO DISTRICT VISITORS.— 
Crochet for the Poor. Much ap- 
preciated by them. Yarn Petticoats, 
Crossovers, and Boys' Caps, quickly 
made. Prices to E., c/o Manager, 
Work and Leiswc, 187 Piccadilly. 

A LADY wlio has kept House for 
years in the Country is now 
settled in Town, and is willing to exe- 
cute Commissions of all kinds : Shop- 
ping, Inquiries, Investigations, &c. 
Terms very moderate. Apply in the 
first instance to J AY bee, c/o Manager, 
Woi'k ami Leisure Messrs. Hatchard's, 
187 Piccadilly. 

WIDOW LADY, residing in "a 
healthy part of Herefordshire, can 
receive Two little Girls to Educate with 
her own, aged 5 and 6. Terms, 25/. 
a-year, or less. Address Mrs. W^., c/o 
Editor, Work ^ Leisure, 187 Piccadilly. 

THE Wife of an M.D., who previously 
to marriage had been efficient Go- 
verness in high-class families, desires 
DAILY ENGAGEMENTS in the 
neighbourhood of Balham. Address 
A. M. G., c'o Editor, Work and Leisure^ 
187 Piccadilly. 
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A LADY of the highest character, 
of great experience in Hospital 
Nursing and of life abroad, an Au- 
thoress, and a wom&n of power and 
cultivation, desires Remunerative Em- 
ployment as SECRETARY, or any 
position of trust Address Mrs. H. F. D., 
c/o Editor, IVork ami Leisure^ 187 
Piccadilly. 

A CLERGYMAN'S DAUGHTER, 
who has been Housekeeper for 
four years in a large Drapery business, 
where nearly fifty were employed, de- 
sires EMPLOYMENT in an Institution 
or Private Family. Address Miss C. ^V., 
c/o Editor, Work and Leisure^ 187 
Piccadilly. 

A MOST beautiful Set of WINDO\V 
CURTAINS, dark Blue Felt, 
with broad band of Exeter Embroidery; 
took First Prize at Institute of Art, 
Conduit Street, London. Price £\^ 
per pair. Also Knitting, Etched Tea- 
cloths, handsome work, and numerous 
Plants, including Hepaticas, Scotch 
Roses, Alpine Primroses, &c. Address 
G. P., c/o Manager, IVork and Leisure, 
187 Piccadilly, w. 

FIFTY NUMBERS of Work ami 
Leisttre for 1 880, with Two Vols, 
of the same year, for distribution to 
Reading-rooms, Hospitals, &c., will 
be forwarded, carriage paid to London, 
on receipt of 2s. 6d. m stamps. Address 
L. M. H., Leonardslee, Horsham. 

A LADY, who has been acting as 
Matron of a small Convalescent 
Home, desires a similar appointment, 
or any kind of Church Work, such as 
PARISH NURSE, &c. Address F. B., 
7 West Lauriston Place, Edinburgh. 

A LADY highly recommends her 
former Butler — a steady, respect" 
able man — as a WAITER. Carves 
well, cleans Plate beautifully, and 
would be glad of such employment. 
Address Miss H. L., 1 1 Duchess Street, 
Portland Place. 

KITCHENMAID.— A Lady would 
be glad to hear of a SITUATION 
for a Girl of 16. Is Strong and Active ; 
accustomed to rough work. Address 
Miss F. Braithwaite, 4 Gloucester 
Square, Hyde Park, W, 



CHAPERON, or would take Delicate 
Girls abroad. A Lady seeks such 
a post. Has travelled niuch — used to 
illness. Highest references given and 
required. Address Mrs. O., c/o Messrs. 
Stilwell, 22 Arundel Street, Strand, w.c. 

WANTED, a Lady able to contribute 
about 30/. per annum to join 
another in the Management of a HOME 
for poor Gentlewomen. Address Y., 
3 Standon Street, St. John's Road, 
Tunbridge Wells. 

ORDERS Earnestly Solicited. — 
A Lady, to increase small income, 
paints CARTES -DE-VISITE exqui- 
sitely, like Miniatures, from 3^. 6d. ; 
Oils, 6s, 6d. ; Tinted, is, 6d. Letters 
approving if desired. 

Address Smith, 9 Mary's Terrace, 
Newtown, Huntingdon. 

A LADY, living on the South Coast 
of Hants, is anxious for the CARE 
of Two or Three Young Children. 
Highest references can be given, and 
questions will be answered, by Mrs. 
WiLBERFORCE, The Close, Winchester. 

TO LET.— Pennington House, 
standing in its own grounds, a mile 
from Lymington and near the sea. 
Three Reception-rooms and Dressing- 
room, Ante-room and Entrance Hall 
on ground-floor, and Servants' Offices, 
Five best Bed-rooms and Work-room, 
first floor. Four Attics, and two Men- 
servants' rooms, with separate stairs. 
Five-stalled Stable and double Coach- 
house. Good Yachting. Hunting in 
the New Forest. Rent, 300 guineas 
a-year. Six guineas a-week in winter. 
For particulars address Owner, Pen- 
nington House, Lymington. 

i 

TO LET, a Second -Floor Front 
Room (for use in the daytime) to 
a Lady requiring an Office, Class-room, 
or Work-room. Address Miss MooDY, 
15 Dorset Street, Baker Street. 

RIBBON MANUFACTURERS' 
REMNANTS.— An assorted Box, 
containing Plain and Moire Failles, 
Plush, &c. ; or all Black if preferred. 
Send P. O. Order, 6s. Address "^Mary 
Taylor, 3 Hood Street, Coventry. 
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FOR EASTER.— Can any Lady 
recommeod to M. M. M. a Superior 
and Experienced English Lady as 
DAILY GOVERNESS in the neigh- 
1x)urhood of South Kensington for Two 
"Girls of 12 and 13? Perfect French 
and Gennan, First-rate Music and 
Drawing required. Loving, religious 
training would be highly valued. Good 
health and spirits essential. Age about 
30 preferred. Apply, by /I'f/cr, to 
M. M. M., 98 A Southampton Row, 
Russell Square, who can highly re- 
commend the following, application by 

1. Daily Governess, w.c. District, for 

Boys. H. cS: C. Lady*s Certificate. 

2. Lady Help. I?right and intelligent. 

3. Invalid Attendant, or as House- 

keeper. 30/. 

4. Under-nursc. First place. . 

5. Housemaid. 24. 14/. Welsh. 

6. Kitchenmaid. 20. Welsh. 

7. Nurse, or to travel with Invalid. 

5 years' character. 

8. Widow Mother's Help. 

9. Man and Wife, one child. Man 

6 years' character as Butler. Care- 
takers, or post of trust. 

10. Young Man as Invalid Attendant. 



WANTED, NURSERY COVER. 
NESS, to Teach and take entire 
Charge of Two Little Girls ; ages 4 
and 5. To superintend School-room, 
Meals, and five other Children out of 
School Hours. Must be a goo<l Needle- 
woman. State age and salary. Address 
E. P., Shenstone House, Broughton 
Park, Manchester. 



LADY BOARDERS.— Miss Budd, 
25 St. Mary's Road, Willesden, is 
anxious to hear of some Ladies to live 
with her. Terms, i/. is. weekly. Indian 
and orphan children will fincl a happy 
home. Tuition provided if needful. 
References permitted to the Vicar of 
Harrow, and to Miss Eliza M. Bur- 
NEY, St. Mark's Vicarage, Surbiton. 



A LADY DELINEATES CHAR- 
ACTERS from HANDWRITING 
or PHOTOGRAPHS for 15 Stamps. 
Addres% H. H.* care of Mrs. G. Smith, 
Bungay Road, Halesworth, Suffolk. 



A LADY would be very glad to obtain 
some NEEDLEWORK, either 
Plain or Fancy. She is a neat worker, 
and can also Knit Stockings or Socks, 
or Crochet Shawls. Terms moderate. 
Address Miss Johnston, 43 St. Peter's 
Street, Islington, N. 

THE Daughter of a Solicitor desires 
Engagements as MONTH L\' or 
SICK NURSE in good Families. She 
holds a diploma as fully-qualified Mid- 
wife, and has been trained for Surgical 
or Medical cases. Address A., Hill 
Hurst, Amberley Road, Sydenham. 

AN English Lady, bom and educated 
in Paris, having held position — 
Daily Governess and Companion in 
Family of Distinction (gone abroad) — 
seeks DAILY TEACHING. English, 
Music, Singing, French, Hanoverian 
German. She belongs to Church of 
England. Address Miss Du Jardin, 
I Lansdowne Terrace, Lower Road, 
Richmond. 

A YOUNG Lady (24) requires a 
Situation as GOVERNESS or 
COMPANION. Good English, French, 
Music, Elementary German and Latin. 
Experienced in Care and Tuition of 
Children. Highest references. Address 
A. Z., Chatteris, Cambs. 



BOARD and RESIDENCE at Ascot 
in the Home of a Gentlewoman, 
30J. weekly; or Care of INDIAN 
CHILDREN desired. Detached, 
well-furnished Ho.use. Good Garden. 
Address Miss Shillingford, Norton 
Lodge, Ascot. 

F Required by a Lady of Birth, 
L Education, and Experience, Per- 
manent or Daily Employment as 
SECRETARY and AMANUENSIS, 
or Copying at Home. Can be well 
recommended. Address F. S., 36 Sussex 
Place, South Kensington. 

CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES, 
Elementary and Advanced. — 
Subjects ; 'English Grammar, Analysis, 
and Composition. History, Literature, 
Geography, Arithmetic, Harmony, 
French, Italian, and Spanish. For 
terms, address Beta, Anderson's, Den- 
mark Hill, s.E. 
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liADIBS' 

SCHOOL OF TEGHmCU HBBDLKIOU, 

42 Somerset Street, w. 

Will remove, after Februar}' iith, to' 
15 Dorset Street, Baker Street. 

CLASSES FOR DRESSMAKING ! 
Six Lessons for One Guinea. 

Evening Class in Dressmaking for 
Indies' Maids. 

Classes held in Schools or Private 
Families by Arrangement. Terms for 
the Suburl^, Six I^sons for 25^., in a 
Class of Six. 

Artistic Dressmaking undertaken. 
Customers' own materials made up, 
alsQ Children's Frocks and Mantles. 

Classes for Plain Needlework. 

Early application should be made to 
the Hon. Sec., Miss M. E. Phillips. 

The Church, Heraldic, and 

Artistic Depot, 
15 Dorset Street, Baker Street. 



Conducted by Miss CONSTANTZNE. 



FLOSS SILK, Crewels, Arrasene, and 
other materials, supplied to Ladies 
in the country. Coloured Cottons for 
Russian and Baden Work. Tapestry 
and old Embroidery Restored and 
Transferred. Work prepared or finished 
on Ladies' own Materials. ' Lessons in 
Ecclesiastical and other kinds of Em- 
broidery given at the D^p6t or at Ladies' 
own houses. 
An Outdoor Pupil wanted. 

Ladies' School of Tedmical Needlework. 

THE Committee would be glad to 
receive Donations towards the 
expenses of removal to the new premises, 
15 Dorset Street, w., two doors from 
the National Provincial Bank in Baker 
Street. 

Gentlewoman's Home-work 
Association. 



ORDERS requested for EDGINGS 
in CROCHET, TATTING, and 
EMBROIDERY, at very moderate 
prices. Also DOLLS' CLOTHES i 
and BABIES' SHOES. Address Miss 
E. M. Burnet, St. Mark's Vicarage, 
Surbiton. 



Published i$th of every moufk, except 
July and August, 

PAPERS for Students preparing for 
the Cambridge Junior, Senior, 
Higher Local, and Teachers* Examina- 
tions. 

Correspondence Class in connexion 
with the Paper. Post free, 5j. (kI. per 
annum. Specimen copy, *jd, 

London : Edward Stanford, 
55 Charing Cross, s.w. 

Cambridge : Macmillan & Bowes. 

GOVERNESSES' HOIE AND AGENCY, 

No. 9 St. Stephen's Square, w. 

NOW ready for the reception of In- 
mates. For terms, &c., apply to 
the Lady Superintendent. 

EAST LONDON BRANCHES OP 
GIRLS' FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 



LADIES very much wanted to Teach 
Evening Classes in different parishes 
in the East End. See November number 
of Work and Leisure. All information 
supplied by the Hon. Mrs. Mure, 50 
(Queen's Gate, South Kensington. 

THE GENTLEWOMEN'S SELF-HELP 

INSTITUTE, 
15 Baker Street, Portman Sruare.. 

Establis/ied Jbr the benefit of 

NECESSITOUS LadicS ONLY. 



ORDERS for NEEDLEWORK of 
EVERY DESCRIPTION thank- 
fully received, and promptly executed 
at moderate charges. 

Art Needlework of every kind finished 
or commenced. Special Designs exe- 
cuted to order. 

Ladies' Under-linen; Children's 
Clothes; Clothes for the Poor; Dolls, 
and Dolls' Clothes ; Fancy Work of all 
kinds; Illuminations, Carving, Leather 
Work, &c., always on Sale. 

Lessons given in Plain and Fancy 
Needlework. 



Registry for 

GovemesseSi Lady-Honsekeepers, 

Companions, ftc. 

I'ull particulars may be obtained of the 
Secretary. 

Miss M. G. Li rrox, 15 Baker Street. 
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XTO 7 ZCSD.— All Communications relating to the Business arrangements of 
' Work and Leisure,* Orders for the Magazine, Inquiries for Terms of Advertising. 
Instructions respecting Advertisements, ftc, should be addressed to ' The 
MANAGER of Work & Leisure,* Messrs. Hatchard's, 187 Piccadilly. 

Contributions and Letters, whether private or for insertion in the Periodical, 
should be addressed to the EDITOR only, * To be fonvarded.* 

Prizes of from sj. to 2^5. /or single Articles ^ or upwards for a TeUe or Series of Papers 
suitable in subject-matter and treatment to t/ie pages o/^VfOKK. and Leisure,' will be awarded 
quarterly in the year 1882. 

Competitions should be sent in by etuk Quarter Day at latest^ aftd the list of those accepted 
ivill appear in the Gazettes for May^ Augttst, and November, Contributors must comply with 
the folUnving regulations : — 

Articles should be writteft on one side 0/ the paper only f and contain the name of writer and 
her full address^ together with a nom de plume should she not wish her own signature to appear. 
They should be addressed to ' The Editor, Work and Leisure, care ij/'Messrs. Hatchard, 187 
Piccadilly, London, w.,' and should have the words ' Prize Competition Article,' together with the 
nom de plume of the writer and date of despatch on the left-hand side of the cover. A separate 
letter f containing a fee of 6d. in penny stamps ^ which will cover postage and rettintf should he 
posted at the same time and with the same stiperscription. 



82aomm'£( IBtess at x\z present Cime* 

OMEN'S Dress is evidently becoming a more serious 
affair than it used to be considered. The progress 
of hygienic science, and the greater publicity given 
to all topics in the present day — ^whether they be the cata- 
strophes which follow in the wake of a blind devotion to 
Fashion, or the ingenious proposals by which these may be 
averted — brings every fact and every suggestion, sooner or 
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later, into print. There is some danger lest, in the reaction 
from the credulity of our grandmothers in everything they 
saw in print, we should in our scepticism ridicule statements 
which are deserving of attention. 

Suggestions for the establishment of Societies which aim 
at reforming Dress, by strengthening the weak-minded by 
the example of the strong, by checking the course of a pre- 
posterous, unhealthy, or immoral fashion, are for ever being 
made; and every consideration — social, moral, sanitary — 
and obligations both human and divine, are, in succession, 
brought to bear upon the special offender of the age, whether 
it be tight-lacing — which seems always to be in fashion, high 
heels, tied-back skirts, huge crinolines, spotted veils, hair 
dyes, or cosmetics. But all with little or no avail. Expe- 
rience has taught us that upon no one subject is it so hope- 
less to get even sensible women to agree as upon Dress. 
What one strongly disapproves of, another can see no harm 
in ; and that which is a quite excusable weakness in the 
eyes of one, is an unpardonable offence against every canon 
of good taste, sound sense, and even morality, in the case of 
the other. It is not very long since a book, which otherwise 
contained much that was most valuable and interesting, 
appeared, which, though written by the wife of a clergyman, 
advocated the use (a moderate use, no doubt) of rouge and 
paint ; two toilette accessories which it is hardly too much to 
say can never be used with impunity to health, however far 
above any possibility of danger to her moral susceptibility 
the wearer may be. 

When, a few months ago, we ventured to allude to the 
subject of Dress in these columns, we at once received more 
communications than upon any other subject touched upon 
in our Gazette since it started ! We felt that we had lighted 
upon a burning question at last, but found the character of 
our correspondents nearly as surprising as the flow of their 
communications. It is true that one of the first letters re- 
ceived reproached us with having devoted so much of our 
valuable space to 'so unworthy and trivial a subject as that 
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of Dress/ and dwelt rather severely upon the number of 
pages out of the thirty-two at our disposal which had been 
thus wasted in a previous number ; but the three next told 
quite a different tale. Though two were received from 
authoresses, and the third from one of the best Greek 
scholars among Englishwomen, all dealt with the topic as 
one of considerable importance, and treated the whole ques- 
tion with the greatest respect. Still nothing has at present 
come of it, nor of the Association for the protection of quiet 
dressers upon the principles of Simplicity, Economy, and 
Grace, which its promoters fondly hoped would regenerate 
the world, and sweep away all that was unhealthy and 
ungraceful in Women's Dress : nothing, so far as we 
are concerned, but the conviction that anything like a 
wide-spread or effective organization upon a matter upon 
which no two women appear to think alike is well- 
nigh impossible. Whether among the number of other 
more important subjects which claim our attention the 
Society has had full justice done to it, it is difficult to 
say ; but while heartily wishing all efforts to reform and 
improve Women's Dress every success, we prefer to retire 
from the position of initiating to that of supporting any 
sensible and practicable scheme for reform which may be 
set on foot. 

In a work entitled Dress and Healthy price u., published 
in America, but which we believe can be obtained from the 
Secretary of the Ladies' Sanitary Association, 22 Berners 
Street, London, W., a further question is imported into this 
matter of Women's Dress. Its bearing upon the subject is 
undeniable, though the juxtaposition of ideas is at first rather 
startling to those who have hitherto viewed a love for dress, 
and a following of fashion regardless of health considerations^ 
more in the light of a frivolity than as a crime. But while 
making allowance for the fact that American women appear 
to err in this direction more than ourselves, this book leaves, 
no doubt on the mind that very serious mischief is done„ 
in both countries, to the health of girls, and also to that of 
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the children born to them in after years, not only by tight 
lacing, but even by wearing high heels to boots and shoes. 
These throw the figure so entirely out of the perpendicular 
that a strain is caused upon many internal muscles and liga- 
tures, which they were^ never intended to bear, and which 
often produce general nervous symptoms of hysterical cha- 
racter, even when they do not lay the foundation for very 
painful and complicated diseases. 

This work contains a mass of testimony, from medical 
men and others, which is positively overwhelming, and the 
following short extracts from it may, we trust, be of sufficient 
interest to induce many to send for the work. Each copy 
contains a pattern-sheet, giving full-size patterns of under- 
garments especially designed with a view to health, and 
as they strike us as being very economical also, it might 
be a question for the managers of Industrial Schools 
and Servants' Homes, &c., whether girls should not be 
taught to clothe themselves in these simple, healthy 
* Union * or * Combination,* instead of investing in those 
lownecked and shortsleeved patterns which leave the lungs 
exposed to chill, and the heavy, cumbrous petticoats, which 
place so much weight on the region of the hips, and im- 
pede the free motion of the body so desirable for working 
women. 

Dr. Dio Lewis, in his C/iats with Girls^ says : — 

* Every one of us lives in proportion to our breathing. If we breathe 
strong, we live strong; if our breath is weak, our life is weak. The 
quantity of air we take into our lungs is the measure of our life. Now, 
go with me to a ball-room. Here we are. Notice that couple ; they arc 
now dancing. Watch them. When they stop, observe their breathing. 
There, he has taken one deep breath, filling all the lower part of his 
lungs, and now his breathing is quiet. But notice her breathing. See 
how the upper part of her chest works up and down. Watch her ten 
minutes ; that panting and pumping will go on. What do you suppose is 
the reason for this difference .>*.... When a lady dances, runs, or goes 
upstairs, she suffers thumping of the heart and laboured breathing, not 
because the original constitution of her breathing apparatus was faulty, 
but because she so compresses the lower, larger part of her lungs, that 
she is like a person who has but a single lung to breathe with. There is 
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a lack of breathing-room, and, of course, the breathing is laboured. With 
knife on corset-string, every woman should cry out, " Give me liberty or 
-give me death !''.... When women come to know that every inch they 
take off their skirts adds power to muscle and nerve in every walk of life, 
rthey will have at least physiological walking suits and home morning 
suits in which .they can run upstairs with no help from the hands, and 
tcountry suits in w^hich they shall be as free as children-' 

Another Doctor writes : — 

* A woman, accompanied by her husband, came to consult me on one 
*©f the dreariest days of last winter. Her teeth chattered with the cold ; 
and you will not wonder at it, any more than I did, when I tell you that 
•she ^had on cloth gaiter-boots, thin stockings, loose, light cotton drawers, 
two short skirts of flannel, a long one of waterproof, another of white 
^cotton, an alpaca dress-skirt, and an over-skirt. This made seven thick- 
jiesses, multiplied by plaits and folds, about the waist. Each of these 
skirts was attached to a double band ; and thus the torrid zone of the 
waist was encircled by fourteen layers. The result of all this weight 
^nd pressure was a displacement of all the internal organs ; and 
.here was this woman, with nerves as sensitive as an aspen leaf to 
external influences, clad so that every breath of cold chilled her to 
ihe marrow, the neck and shoulders protected by furs, the hands and 
arms pinioned in a mufl*, the head weighted down by layers of false 
hsdr, and the legs almost bare ; while her husband, the personification 
iof all that was vigorous in health, was enveloped, as he told me, from 
Jiead to foot in flannel. His every garment was so adjusted that it not 
only added to the heat generated by the body, but helped to retain it. 
I question whether, had he been dressed as she was, he would not have 

suffered equally. By securing to themselves greater uniformity in the 
idistribution of the clothing and making it loose and easy, ladies .lose their 
•dread of summef s "heat, and of winter's cold as well ; for there are mul- 
titudes of well-to-do women in tfliis country who have never known what 
it is to be dressed comfortably warm in cold weather. 

'Abdominal bxeathing has pr-obably ceased among a majority of 
American women. The ribs are girt so tight, in many cases, that even 
the full inspiration at the top of the lungs is impossible. And this custom 
%as operated so, from parent to child, that a large portion of the female 
^children now bom 'have a deformed thorax, that has room .only for im- 
perfectly formed lungs. The full round chest of perfect womanhood is a 
specimen rarely seen, and every day diminishing in frequency.' 

The Piimdpal xrf a School, speaking of Gymnastics, writes : 

* These gymnastic exercises figured conspicuously in the Lexington 
school. Each pupil began with a "half-hour or two or three half-hours 
idaily, Jdhe anwunt being jdetemuned by the strength «f the pupil. 
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Conscious that I was making the first effort in the education of girls to 
combine thorough intellectual training, I gave much attention to the 
gymnastic exercises. Among the hundreds of girls who were in the 
schools during its history, and all of whom joined in the physical 
training, not one was injured, although the exercises were exceedingly 
comprehensive and thorough. It was the common fact, that in the thirty- 
six weeks which constituted our school-year, a pupil gained three inches 
about the chest under the arms, while two inches' gain about the arm 
near the shoulder was common. Girls who came to us under the stipu- 
lation that they should not go up more than one flight because of physical 
inability, walked, before the school-year ended, twelve to sixteen miles on 
a Saturday, which was our day for long tramps. Periodical and sick 
headaches, with which a majority of the girls began the school-year, dis- 
appeared entirely before the end of it. Stooping shoulders and projecting 
chins soon gave way, while the carriage of dur pupils was the subject of 
general remark and admiration.' 

Dr. Blake says : — 

* A terrible epidemic raged in the lying-in wards of Vienna while I 
resided in the hospital of that city. In one week thirty women were 
consigned to their last resting-place. Here, also, I sought to make 
earnest research into the true relation to each other of the internal 
organs ; and when I saw the condition of the majority of these poor 
women after death, I realised, as I could never have done without such 
opportunities, how danger and suffering increase, both for mother and 
child, in proportion as the former compresses and depresses her own 
body, and the embryo life it shields.' 

Another remarkable testimony, and one which may cer- 
tainly be considered an impartial one, has been received from 
a very unexpected quarter. In a paragraph which lately 
appeared in several of the daily papers, the smaller size of 
men's heads in the present day, testified to by the measure- 
ments of several great hatting establishments, was traced 
back to mechanical difficulties at the time of birth, induced 
by the unhealthy conditions of life and dress adopted by 
women when themselves young. As it was also suggested 
that upon the size of the* head depends, in a certain degree, 
the measure of the brain-power, it is by no means illogical to 
lay to the charge of a girl's vanity in wearing unsuitable 
clothing the responsibility of impoverishing not only the 
physical but the mental fibre of her offspring, and when 
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these fashions are widely followed, as they are at the present 
time, that of the race. At an inquest lately held in Pad- 
<iington, upon the body of a lady's-maid who had died from 
the results of tight lacing in youth, the Coroner (Dr. Danford 
Thomas) remarked that 

•* He knew of several deaths which were brought about by tight lacing, but 
the percentage of deaths was nothing compared with the immense number 
•of women who, preferring to sacrifice their natural figure and their health 
to Fashion, instead of following the simple rules of Nature, became dis- 
figured for life, and never for any length of time enjoyed even moderately 
good health. A great many of the victims of Fashion died prematurely, 
but the surrounding circumstances of family, position, &c., enabled the 
«death to be passed over without coming before the public, and they re- 
mained in ignorance of the numberless cases of women who, ignoring 
Nature's simple laws, became victims to Fashion's follies and absurdities. 
The jury returned a verdict in accordance with the medical evidence, and 
•expressed a hope that the case would be a warning to the young women 
•of the present day to avoid the risks of following Fashion's follies instead 
of Nature's simple laws.' 

For the benefit of that class of persons who must be more numerous 
than it is easy to believe, judging by the columns of advertisements for 
•cosmetics, dyes, &c., which appear for their behoof in so many papers, 
^e would also name a work just published by a gentleman, who is Senior 
Surgical Medalist of Charing Cross Hospital (Edwin Wooton, B.Sc), 
■entitled Toilet Medicine^ and which, judging from the source from which 
it has proceeded, may at any rate be relied upon for recommending 
nothing injurious to the health. The Preface states that the purpose of 
the work is not to tell people how to * make themselves up,' but to explain 
how they may, without injury to their general health, remove certain 
bodily imperfections. In a number of chapters upon the treatment of 
the person in health, affections of the skin, the hair, the eyes, nose 
^under which bead a very simple appliance for converting a pug 
into a Grecian is described), ears, teeth, hands, legs, feet, &c., a great 
many very sensible remarks are made, and a number of recipes 
are given, from how to preserve in health the functions of a sound 
<:onstitution, to how to cure bites, boils, bruises, corns, freckles, 
marks, pallor, redness, warts, baldness, to niore serious but still dis- 
tinctly personal defects. It is published by Upcott Gill, 170 Strand, 
w.c, and is an interesting and by no means invaluable supplement 
to the family medicine chest and medical books. 
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[£R£ are three ways of abusing good things : — (i.) We- 
may neglect them entirely; (2.)/ We may use themii 
injudiciously; (3.) We may make them useless) or even-- 
mischievous, by oif er-using. or straining, them. 

(i.) When the schoolgirl comes home, intending! to settle down 
into a useful member* of a busy household, she asks herself the • 
question, * How much time may I give to- accomplishments ?' The- 
question is not an easy one to answer; but a few' suggestions-" 
founded on experience may prove useful to such a questioner. Ask 
some unprejudiced and competent judge if you have sufficient talent 
to justify hopes of progress in your favourite accomplishment. If* 
the answer be in the negative; give but a minimum of your time to* 
keeping up what you have already attained, and if much occupied, 
give even tliat up. If you really have no talent for an accomplish- 
ment, you can hardly be guilty of /neglecting' it by letting it alone. 
If, on the other hand, your talent is acknowledged outside the 
partial home circle, consider carefully your daily duties, and see i^ 
the pursuit of an accomplishment be not one; If you go into 
society, you should contribute to its wantfe-; and if you arQ poor, 
perseverance will make your talent remunerative in time. Musical 
talent especially may be utilised in a variety of ways — playing ac- 
companiments at concerts, playing for dancing-classes, for instance. 
When your accomplishment does become remunerative, it would be 
well to secure time for its cultivation' by putting out the greater part 
of your needlework, which will probably be done better by^ others* 
than by yourself, atid will benefit those unable to/ moke money save; 
by their needle. 

(2.) What sight is- more provoking than that of a woman frittering- 
away hours in drawing, without a spark of enthusiasm for art, without 
even an eye for form or colour ; drawing with- the poor aim of being; 
able to say she draws, of exhibiting the contents of a portfolio to* 
yawning admirers, or of covering a wall-paper of more artistic merit 
than her own productions ? But still worse is it when the dwellers, 
in a small house are distracted by lengthy^ inj^udicious,. and fruitless- 
pianoforte or singing practices. Perseverance in this case becomes- 
so disturbing and irritating a virtue, that it falls into discredit, and 
gets the ugly name of selfishness. And yet, perhaps, the would-be 
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> painter's time would be profitably spent in cultivating the musician's 
•^art, while the tedious strummer would delight herself and her friends 

- were her energies transferred to pencil and paper. It is true that a 
-girl generally follows her true bent in accomplishments, but she is 
-often urged to pursue what she can never reach, and sometimes, 
. from misdirected conscientiousness, makes a point of plodding on, 
. indiscriminately, with all the accomplishments studied in her school- 

♦ days. 

(3.) This is, perhaps, the least common of the three forms of 
: abuse. Two classes of persons need to guard against it. First, 

- there are those who, conscious of their talent, consider it only their 
. duty to wear themselves out in its exercise. These should remember 
. the wise advice of Southey to Coleridge : * Do not overwork yourself, 
. nor sit up too late, and never continue any one mental employment 
^ after you are tired of it,'' How often do we hear of musicians and 
. artists losing their sight prematurely, of early deaths among those 
' over-enthusiastic in some one pursuit ! Secondly, there are those 

who never pause to make conscientious reflections at all, who spend 
^ their whole time in the cultivation of their talent, simply because, to 
■ them, such employment is the sweetest in the world. * Verily they 

have their reward.' If they do not profess themselves Christians, 
. this is all very well ; but if they do, they should bear in mind that 
, the great principle of their religion is charity (including common, 

* everyday courtesy), not roundabout charity, but simple, unmistakable, 
. straightforward consideration for others. To every soul is given large 

• opportunities of cultivating charity, and if we only use them, we may 
be sure that hereafter power and time will be given us to develop 

; those talents on which we are prone to set a higher value. 

SCHATTENLOS. 

'®Xi tl)( iEtrucatton of 6itlie; from 14 to 17 ^tvx^ of 9st. 

|/^NE danger into which some teachers are liable to fall is that of 
'^^ being tempted* to cut up the pupils' mental food for them. It 
, should always be borne in mind that the great object with girls of this 
. age is to teach them to make their heads save their (intellectual) heels ; 
not ;50 much for them to learn^ as to learn how to leant. When a girl 
has once learnt this, her teacher's office is really at an end, and she will 
. learn far better alone ; except, of course, such things as foreign accent, 
^composition in a foreign language, anid arithmetic and algebra where 
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printed book-work is bewildering. If a giri has by nature the inestimable 
faculty of seizing on the point and disregarding padding — if her mind is 
endowed with that intellectual perspective which enables her to see at 
once the leading ideas, and saves her from thinking, as too many do, that 
all printed matter is of equal importance — in the case of such a girl, I 
strongly incline to the belief that she would do better by being turned 
loose in a good library than by any amount of teaching. (This pre- 
supposes that she really wishes to learn, and the exceptions of mathe- 
matics and languages still hold good.) I, of course, grant that her 
progress in instruction will be far more rapid if she has teachers ; but the ' 
only kind of education truly deserving the napie is self-education. In 
this, as in a higher sense, every man must bear his own burden ; and, as 
the Talmud says, * No [man can really affect the lot of another.' In the 
last resort we must, each of us, make our own spiritual character— each 
man is alone responsible for what he is, although we are all so largely 
guided and influenced by][others. Just so with our intellectual character -, 
we are largely guided and influenced by those around us whom we in- 
tellectually respect, but it is what we learn for ourselves and by ourselves 
— what we privately read, learn, and inwardly digest— that really forms 
our minds, and not what others teach us. And by teaching I here mean 
direct teaching, done with the purpose of instructing us. The indirect- 
teaching of living in clever society, of having intellectual forbears, has in- 
calculable influence upon us. But my parallel between the soul and the 
mind holds specially good in this point, since it is a truism that practice 
has more influence on us than preaching. The occasion may be im- 
proved by the most eloquent speaker endeavouring to do us good, and we 
shall probably remain comparatively unmoved ; to be, perhaps, so in- 
fluenced by some unconscious look or word of (possibly) that very 
speaker, betraying an inward strength of principle— or, maybe, the want 
of it — as to make that seemingly insignificant moment a turning-point in 
our lives. 

To impart this intellectual perspective of which I have spoken, in 
cases where Nature has not given it, I should adopt the following plan. 
I should get up thoroughly some one book, say Milton's Areopagitica^, 
with my pupil J analyse the train of thought in each section, analyse also 
(grammatically) each involved sentence, hunt out every allusion and 
derivation, explain every obscure passage, give a rhufft^ in my own 
words of the whole, study the circumstances which gave rise to it and its 
significance in the history of England and of Milton, and learn the noblest 
passages by heart. On alternate days the pupil should do some other 
book {e,g. Bacon's Essays) on the same plan, but by herself; and in 
criticising the results of her solitary work my great aim would be. to de- 
velop in her the power of seeing at a glance what was to the point and 
what was not, that she might not burden her mind unnecessarily : tc^ 
teach her, in fact, * the art of judicious skipping.' If your pupil has not 
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xnind enough to be thus trained to walk ah)ne, you must then resign 
yourself to teaching her ; but I consider this a distinctly lower level than 
teaching her to do without you. But in all cases let her overcome her 
<lifficulties as much as possible for herself. If she is on the lower level I 
^poke o^ keep a watch over her, that she may not invent difficulties from 
puzzle-headedness ; but if she is clear-headed leave her quite alone. 

Concentration of mind, self-control, honesty, and largemindedness, 
are the chief qualities I would seek to draw out in her by means of her 
* lessons.' (I have no space here to treat of other moral qualities, such 
as gentleness, truth, obedience, which are unconnected with intellectual 
training, save in so far as they pervade the whole life.) These four bear 
specially on *" the Intellectual Life,' and can be best taught in a course of 
jfienial training. Concentration of mind cannot be too highly valued, it 
indefinitely multiplies whatever intellectual power we start with ; and I 
should insist upon it at every moment with my pupil, for each second 
spent in work must be spent in real work, or it is worse than useless — I 
should put it upon the highest ground, as our plain duty to do our work 
with our *might.' But though I would never allow half-hearted work, I 
would not stop the lesson on account of it, except as a severe punish- 
ment and dire disgrace, for here comes in the second of the four 
qualities — Self-controL We all find certain kinds of work easy and 
- pleasant on one day and other kinds on another ; and to an older person 
I should say consult this feeling, and do not waste time and energy in 
forcing yourself to do to-day what you will do twice as well and with ease 
and pleasure to-morrow. But, from 14 to 17, girls should be * under the 
law,' and leam to consider it a disgraceful want of self-control not to 
carry out the regular routine heartily, whether or no it may fall in with 
their fancies. Of course the teacher must have due regard to health, and 
not let them overtask themselves ; but a good deal of self-conquest in this 
matter is perfectly compatible with health, and girls should make it a 
point of honour never to be beaten by their own moods. It is quite true 
that they will learn faster and better by consulting those same moods to 
a reasonable extent, but learning is not the object from 14 to 17. The 
grand object during these years is the formation of character ; and it is 
most important to leam intellectual self-control at that age than to be a 
little more forward in any particular study. 

By the third quality — Honesty — I mean the never shirking a diffi- 
culty, the never leaving a doubtful point without looking it out, the never 
being satisfied with half knowing a thing. This is a virtue very hard to 
teach to quick, shallow girls ; and the best way of doing it is to conduct 
their education as much as possible by writing. They can slur over the 
boundary-line between their knowledge and their ignorance in a viva 
voce answer, but it becomes clearly marked when they have to write out 
what they know. I would also have a large MS. book, in which all 
allusions that they may meet with in the course of the day's reading or 
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conversation (and of which they cannot give an account) should be^ 
written down, and in this same book they should be required to write a. 
clear explanation of the difficulty in question. N.B. — They must search, 
for the information themselves ; I would only assist them by indicating; 
in what books they would find it. There is danger in a too great willing- 
ness on the part of the teacher to give information — what costs little is- 
little valued.* If the child finds that an idle question is sufficient to gain 
the information which ought to be the reward of its own toil, its mind, 
will become as slipshod as the minds of olde;* people, who are content, 
to glean their knowledge from magazines and lectures. Sir Wm. Jones, 
used to say that he owed his stores of learning to his mothes'sv habits oCT 
never answering his questions when he was a boy, but only saying' t©- 
him, * Read and you will see.* There are other advantages in conducting 
education as much as possible by writing ; it teaches girls to arrange 
their ideas neatly and methodically, gives them a fluency with their pen 
which is invaluable if they should afterwards go in for examinations, andi 
which also enables them in after life to keep up friends at a distance, in a. 
manner wholly impossible to those who have not learnt to speak as 
easily with their pens as with their tongues. 

The last of the four qualities — Largemindedness— may, to a great 
extent, be inculcated by a teacher who possesses the real respect of the 
girls, in discussing the many points of morals and conduct which natu- 
rally arise from historical and literary lessons, &c. The girls may be 
thus taught to see that truth has many sides, and that there is a Divine 
wisdom in tolerance; but, above all, I would have the teacher, in. 
considering this part of her work, take special heed of these words of 
Archdeacon Hare: *A mother should desire to give her children a 
superabundance of enthusiasm, to the end that, after they, have lost 
all they are sure to lose in mixing with the world, enough may stilL 
remain to prompt and support them through great actions. A cloak, 
should be of three pile to keep its gloss in wear.' 

( To be continued.) 

A TRUE HISTORY. 

YES, a true history, and one by no means uncommon. The readers of Work- 
and Leisure will probably have often met with facts similar to those which 
lie between my girlhood and the life I am now leading, as a sort of pseudo- 
official in the Post-office Department of a Swiss town. But the narration of them 
may, I feel, have some interest, especially for the reason that they are true, and' 
that my life — broken, as it were, * short off' in ^le midst of its peaceful and even 

* As Bishop Wilberforce remarked to his clergy on one occasion, 'The sermon 
which costs you nothing is worth exactly what it cost.' 



luxurious flow twenty years ago — has not since been altogether unsuccessfuh I 
was but nineteen when the blow fell ; and I can now feel almost as vividly as I 
did at the time the shock I experienced when, watching idly for the carriage t(> 
come and convey us to a Flower Show, the cab dashed up to the door which 
brought the message of my father's sudden death. A prosperous merchant, he 

had left our happy and hospitable country-house for his office in the city of L 

in the morning in full health ; but the shock of finding there the news that he and 
his family were ruined through the wrong-doing of one in whom he had placed 
full confidence produced paralytic seizure, and in a short time he had ceased to 
breathe. 

I was the eldest of a large family, and the question soon began to press 
heavily upon me — What could I do to aid my mother to support the rest ? The 
need had fallen upon us all like a thunderblow, for our mode of life had been 
pre-eminently comfortable, and the idea of such a catastrophe had never occurred 
to any of us as possible. My parents had been in the habit of exercising a lai^e- 
hearted and generous hospitality, extending an especially warm welcome to those 
from whom no return was to be expected. I well remember the long visits paid 
us by the sickly, town-bred children of our struggling music-master, Herr 
Schneider, and the tact with which my dear mother managed to renovate and 
complete their scanty wardrobes without wounding ^the feelings of the parents ; 
also her considerate kindness to the talented daughter of a small tradesman, who 
spent many years in our house in order to share our studies and thus fit herself for 
the teaching profession. I recall, too, the kindly, hearty way in which my father 

insisted on keeping open house for young men living in lodgings in L , and 

how particularly anxious he was that th^y should feel they had a home to come to 
on Sunday. It was not altogether without reason that our old cook used to say, 
* Master might just as weU keep a hotel at once.' As a child I suffered much 
from intense headache and weak eyes, so that my education was carried on rather 
irregularly by our — for those days — fairly good governess. Much of my time was 
spent in the open air; and my greatest pleasure was my daily ride on an exquisite 
little Shetland pony, * Charlie,' who was my especial property, and whom I most^ 
unwillingly relegated to the younger children when it became necessary f«r me to 
have a larger horse. But there was no help for it : our beautiful home had to be 
given up9 and all the servants dismissed, except a faithful housemaid who insisted 
on sharing the fortunes of the family. We then removed to a distant locality noted 
for its cheapness and its good schools. 

To tell how, in this time of trial, so-called friends fell away from us, how those 
who owed most to my father were the first to turn the cold shoulder to his widow 
and children ; while, on the other hand, hearty kindness and sympathy came to us 
from entirely unexpected quarters, would be, I suppose, only to relate the expe- 
riences of most who have passed through similar reverses of fortune, and in these 
days they are not few. 

Of course my first idea, like that of most girls under the circumstances twenty 
years ago, was to become a governess ; and for this I was perhaps better fitted than 
some to whom the same need had arisen. Like my dear father, I was an excellent 
musician ; and private study with my mother had done much to make amends for 
the desultory nature of my education. I therefore accepted a cousin's invitation to 
visit her, and look out for a situation in London with sanguine alacrity. But, alas I 
the days lengthened into weeks, and I grew not only disappointed but almost sick 
at heart as I began to know what was coming, even before I was informed — some- 
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times curtly, sometimes kindly — that my ignorance of Latin, German, or Drawing, 
as the case might be, was all that stood in the way of some desirable engage- 
ment. I was a good French scholar but I had never been abroad, and that, too, 
was often considered a disqualification ; so that I was all but reduced to despair 
when a legacy of 50/. from a distant relation again raised my drooping hopes. 

I determined I would at any rate remove t/ttU obstacle to the employment I so 
earnestly desired — as much for my mother's sake and that of the younger ones as 
my own — and go abroad at once, learn German, and keep up my French and 
music. Where to go to was the next difficulty ; but this was solved by the help 
of some acquaintances, who recommended a school in Dresden where they them- 
selves had been placed, and the terms of which were very moderate. An escort 
was found in the person of a friend of my cousin's, a wealthy Australian squatter, 
who was going to Saxony to buy sheep. My preparations were soon made ; and 
on a bitter March day I left my native land for the first time, little thinking that 
it would be years before I should see it again. 

We travelled vid Antwerp and Cologne, sleeping only one night on the way ; 
and very weary and indescribably dirty was I when, on a q^rtain Thursday 
morning, my kind companion left me in the parlour of Frau Direktorin Spann's 
establishment, promising to look round in the course of the day and see how I 
was getting on. So lonely and sad did I feel, that I quite clung to this acquaint- 
ance of a few days,' and could scarcely keep back my tears when he left the house. 
The Directress was a bright, active little Frenchwoman, and both she and her 
husband, a ponderously-learned German Professor, received me very kindly, so 
that I soon felt at home. My ten fellow-pupils were all Germans, much younger 
than myself, good-natured and pleasant, hut with whom I had little in common. 
Having arranged for the particular lessons I needed, I set to work in earnest ; and 
when not engaged with masters, studied hard in my own room. My progress in 
German was rapid, and before many months I was able to read and speak with 
facility. The summer holidays were spent in Bohemia, in the family of a wealthy 
glass manufacturer, whose daughter was also a pupil at the Spann's. The whole 
population of Steinschonau and the neighbouring villages was occupied in 
making glass for the various European markets. They were contented, happy 
people, living in a patriarchal sort of way, quite content to be ruled and looked 
after by their employers, and knowing little of the outside world. Space does not 
allow of a detailed history of the deiightfiil six weeks I spent there with my kind 
friends, the Conrads ; of the pleasant expeditions which we made, and of the long 
drives to ruins of robber castles and other objects of interest. Sometimes we dined 
with friends, and once greatly enjoyed an operatic performance given by a wan- 
dering cofiipany in a tent. 

As the year drew to a close my rapidly diminishing funds warned me of the 
necessity for seeking remunerative occupation. Thinking it advisable to try and 
remain in Germany, I put my name down at various employment agencies in 
different large towns ; and found the Directress of a Home in Berlin — called, I 
think, the Victoria, after our beloved Queen — particularly kind and anxious to 
help me, but as there were many ladies residing at the Home who had, of course, 
the preference over an outsider, nothing came of her efforts. I also advertised in 
the Dresden daily paper, and two situations were, in consequence, offered me, but 
both in the families of widowers, and these I knew my mother would not allow 
me to accept. I was beginning again to feel the heart-sickness of hope deferred, 
when a note was brought me from a Countess B., the wife of one of the Saxon 
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Ministers, asking me to call upon her at a certain hour, as she was looking for aii 
English governess for one of her nieces, and had heard of me through Mr. D., 
our kind chaplain. Full of hope, but with beating heart, I presented myself at the 
time appointed, and was at once shown into the presence of the sweetest-looking 
old lady I ever saw. She addressed me in perfect English, and so kindly that my 
nervousness at once left me, and I was able to get through my part of the inter- 
view creditably. Our conversation was long. The Countess spoke sometimes 
German, sometimes French, and occasionally English, touching on books, educa- 
tion, and the current topics of the day, in such a way as to elicit my views in the 
natural course of conversation rather than by direct questioning ; then, turning to 
the subject of music, she asked me to look over some pieces lying on the piano 
and see if there was anything I knew, as she should like to hear me play. I at 
once sat down and, to her evident pleasure, played several sonatas by her favourite 
composers, Haydn and Mozart, finishing with Brinckmann's charming/// die Feme- 
Encouraged by her kindness I told the Countess my story without reserve, and she 
seemed pleased with my frankness. I now learnt that the appointment respecting 
which she had sent for me was in the Baltic provinces, in the family of her niece, 
the Countess M., who wished her little daughter to be educated by an English- 
woman of good family, who would also have to teach her own language and music 
to the boys, two older and one younger than their sister. She gave me a charming 
description of the family and their way of life ; telling me that the summer was 
spent on a beautiful estate in Livonia, while the winter residence was in the town 
of M in Kurland. The Countess then offered me the situation, telling me at 

the same time that her sister, the Baroness L. , with whom the ultimate decision 
rested, had already seen several ladies in Berlin, but that, if I liked, she would 
ask her to make no definite arrangement before seeing me. Replying that if my 
mother offered no opposition I should certainly like to go, I took leave, thanking 
the Countess in my heart for the tact and goodness which had made the much- 
dreaded interview pass off so pleasantly. 

My first care on reaching home was to write to my mother, and then to tell 
Frau Spann the result of my expedition. She was very kind, and offered to dp 
anything in her power to help me, while Dr. S. at once went to make inquiry 
about the M. family at, I suppose, the Russian Legation ; saying that, without such 
precautions, no woman, young or old, should take an engagement in a foreign 
country, especially one where the means of communication are so imperfect as was 
then the case in Russia. 

During the next ten days I was twice invited to dine with the Couiitess B., 
whose winning, humble character, attracted me more and more, and soon after 
the arrival of the Baroness L. from Berlin I received a summons to nieet her at 
lunch. Knowing how much depended on this interview, I .felt nervously anxious 
to please her, but fortunately succeeded. She was very small in stature, exceed- 
ingly plain, untidy in her dress, and restless and undecided in her manner, and 
formed altogether a marked contrast to the Countess B., who to the remains of great 
beauty added a most agreeable composure and gentle grace. My first impression 
was, therefore, rather one of disappointment, but I afterwards learnt to know the 
dear old lady as one of the most gifted and original, as well as the kindest of 
women. After more interviews and several long discussions, it was decided that 
in five weeks' time I was to go back to Livonia with the Baroness L., whose 
home, when she was not travelling, was with her niece the Countess M. My 
mother had, in the meantime, signified her consent ; making, however, the stipu- 
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Nation thtit if I were not happy I should be sent back at the end of the year under 
proper escort to Dresden. 

I immediately set about preparations for the journey, the Baroness kindly 
;advancing a part of my salary to enable me to lay in a good stock of clothes, 
leverything in the way of dress being, she told me, very dear in M., the winter 
residence, while in summer there was no possibility of making purchases except 
from a passing pedler. 

As the time drew near for me to quit my many kind friends and the beautiful 
city which had become so dear to me, for a sojourn among strangers far, far away, 
my heart grew heavy and my courage faint, and it was just as well that a telegram 
from the Baroness obliged me to join her in Berlin somewhat sooner than had 
been arranged. 

During the few days spent in Berlin the Baroness kindly arranged to let me 
see as much as possible of the wonders of this great city, which, however, contrasts 
in many respects unfavourably with Dresden. I was sometimes amused, and 
occasionally rather irritated, by the many peculiarities of my protectress. One of 
these was the habit of getting up while the rest of the world was wrapped in 
slumber, and of sallying out to pay most unwelcome early visits, not only to the 
shopkeepers, who had scarcely yet taken down their shutters, but also to the 
houses of h^r friends, where she stoutly insisted on admission, and forced her way 
with me, feeling particularly uncomfortable, in her train, into morning-room, 
dressing-room« or even bed-room, as the case might be, scarcely leaving the flurried 
servants time to give warning of our approach. I learnt later that ' Xante Anna,' 
as she was called by the whole family, was, owing to her extreme goodness, her 
well-known oddity, and perhaps her great wealth, a privileged person, from 
whom nothing was ever taken amiss. 

( Tc be contintud,) 

iStattottis' ^iti ^octets; 

OR, 

MIDWIFERY INSTITUTE. 

HE movement represented by this Society continues to 
make steady progress, and it is probable that our next 
number will chronicle a very decided step in advance. 
The meeting at which the Constitution and Rules of the Matrons' Aid 
Society are to be finally discussed, with a view to its immediate 
establishment, will indeed probably have taken place before the 
publication of this Gazette^ but too late for the report of its pro- 
ceedings to appear in its pages. Some general remarks, therefore, 
iipon the need which exists for this effort to raise and improve the 
•conditions under which Midwifery may be adopted as a calling by 
Englishwomen, and upon the means about to be adopted for fur- 
thering the same, may not be out of place at this juncture. 
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It is hardly possible to place the facts bearing upon the first of 
these propositions more forcibly than has been done in the Pro- 
spectus of the Matrons' Aid Society, which was tentatively drawn up 
last summer, and has had a small circulation and met with a warm 
response among Medical Men, Midwives, and many private persons, 
:such as the Clergy, District Visitors, Hospital and other Nurses, 
Ptisans' and Working Men's Wives, and from others who have had 
means of kaowing anything of the circumstances under which the 
large majority of the births in this country take place. To those of 
<he wealthier classes whose attention has not been especially drawn 
ito the matter, and who look upon the attendance of a duly qualified 
^actitioner, if not of a professed accoucheur, as a matter of course 
at the birth of every child in their own rank of life, the statement 
appears simply incredible that, in the words of this Prospectus, — 

"* From seven to nine births out of every ten which take place in Great 
Britain — ^or ijver one million annually — are not attended by any medical 
jnan, nor even medical student, but by women only P 

Before the uninitiated have recovered from this amazing state- 
ment — which, however, is made upon the very highest, authority, that 
of a Committee appointed in 1869 by the Council of the Obstetrical 
Society to investigate the causes of infant mortality, another good 
authority actually raising the number to nine instead of seven births 
out of every ten — they receive another shock in the succeeding sen- 
tence, which requires no authority whatever for its sanction, but is a 
plain matter of fact, notorious to all who take the trouble to ask, and 
to the truth of which women of the working class in any town or 
village of the land can bear sorrowful witness. The Prospectus 
continues : — 

^ These women (/.^. self-appointed Midwives who attend upon English 
mothers who are too poor to call in medical aid at the birth of their 
children) are under no control or regulation whatever in England, although 
the Committee appointed by Lord Derby in 1875 to inquire into the 
customs of other civilised nations reported that in France, Germany, 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia — in fact, in eight other European countries — 
all Midwives are under State licensing and regulation, and no one can 
<:all herself a Midwife, or practise, without a diploma or certificate of 
efficiency.* 

Surely it is only ignorance of these facts which has allowed of 

.their continuance so long, and it can only be necessary to obtain 

a suflScient publicity for them in order to remove this scandal from 
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a country whose boast it is that it is self-governed, and that it is a 
land of freedom, where the life of the poor is as precious in the eyes 
of the State as the life of the rich. If it has been considered desirable 
to require registration from a cab-driver, whose inefficiency might be 
a source of danger to the public, it is surely within the genius of a 
land, which, by the w^ay, also grants diplomas to the members of the 
medical profession, to require some guarantee of competency from 
those to whose tender mercies — too often far from either tender or 
intelligent — is delivered over one million women and infants in their 
supreme hour of peril. The question is not worth arguing. It is too 
obvious. But if the timid of the laity, who dare not trust their judgment 
even in a case so self-evident as this, desire further evidence, it may 
be found in the fact that, however the opinions of individuial medical 
men may differ upon the nature or degree of the qualification de- 
sirable for Midwives, all are unanimous upon the need of training, and 
it would be hard to find one anywhere who would not, at any rate, 
profess to desire the exercise of State legislation for securing the 
licensing and some control over Midwives. They, if any, can estimate 
something of the appalling amount of harm done to the families of 
the poor and artisan classes by the neglect of such supervision; for, 
in addition to the loss of life and the families left motherless through 
neglect of ordinary precaution, such as that of the midwife lately 
tried before the magistrates of Kent for manslaughter (an instance 
which might be largely multiplied), they only are cognisant of 
the degree in which the health of the mothers is permanently im- 
paired, or the physique and constitution of the infants marred for 
life, by the mismanagement at time of birth by well-intentioned biit 
ignorant women. The difficulty, therefore, is not in proving our case, 
which is as strong and unquestioned as case can be, but in getting 
for it a sufficiently wide hearing, and in making .those listen who are 
too supine to care for anything that does not immediately touch 
them or their families. We should be sorry to believe the reproach 
sometimes levelled at Parliament by persons of what we may, we hope 
without offence, call the * Advanced ' school (no/a bene : the advanced 
who are an offence to one generation have been known to be recognised 
as apostles in the next), that speeches in behalf of women's questions 
are generally * counted out ' in Parliament, men not taking sufficient 
interest in trivialities; and we should equally grieve to think that 
rich women, being well provided with a fully instructed doctor and 
nurse in th'eir hour of need, are indifferent to the danger run by their 
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poorer neighbours, who, in perhaps greater peril, have to depend 
upon the chance aid of an untrained, ignorant, and perhaps quite 
inexperienced woman : but should this matter remain as it is, beyond 
this session, there will be some reason for both these surmises. 
Medical men are alive to the urgency of the crisis, and a Bill is 
being drafted for the introduction of a measure which, it is earnestly 
to be hoped, may be passed in this session, notwithstanding the 
arrears of legislation, domestic and otherwise, which have been left 
over from last year. 

To secure for it a patient consideration should- be the object 
of all who are interested in this important question, and there is no 
way in which this may be accomplished better than by the circu- 
lation of a Petition to Parliament and the publicity and interest 
gained by the mere fact of obtaining signatures. It is the fashion 
with some persons to disparage the act of petitioning, and because 
some topics with which they do not sympathise, or of which perhaps 
they entirely disapprove, are made the subject of petitions, they are 
disposed to call in question the wisdom of doing so for any purpose, 
however laudable. Moreover, it is not unusual to find some 
refusals to sign based upon their uselessness or the slight value 
attaching to the signatures. To some persons it may indeed be 
humiliating that the signature which has some weight in their own 
circle, and the dignity of which they feel called upon to support, is 
in the case of a petition worth apparently only as much as that of 
any one else's, viz. some one thirty-one millionth of the population of 
Great Britain. But it is hoped that our readers will combat these 
unworthy objections wherever they meet with them, and, as there is 
a very real advantage in asking people to sign a petition, especially 
upon a subject like the present, which, though so frequently demon- 
strated by facts (it is calculated that in London alone a birth occurs 
every three minutes !), comes but rarely under discussion and attracts 
so little notice. 

Copies of the petition may be obtained from the Hon. Sec. of the 
Matrons' Aid Society, 263 Vauxhall Bridge Road, s.w., to whom also 
application may be made by Midwives in practice for a list of Midwifery 
Manuals and other books, to assist them in their calling, which have 
already been presented to the Society as the nucleus of a Lending 
Library. This list will be sent free, upon receipt of a stamped and 
addressed envelope, together with the terms upon which books may be 
borrowed for study. 
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AND HOW THEY MENDED A BROKEN FORTUNE. 

By S. F. M. 

A Story founded on Fact. 

{Concluded from page 42.) 

AND Constance did succeed, more perhaps to her own surprise than to that of 
any one else. A certain number of people came to her, at first partly through- 
Mrs. Wilson and Lady Laura's canvassing, partly from curiosity and interest in 
her story ; but when they found her prices moderate, her millinery thorough * good, 
style,* and her manners lady-like and obliging, they came again and again on 
their own account. Before long, Constance found every spare moment must 
be devoted to executing orders, and she had to send to London both for patterns- 
and materials. Lucy and Nelly both helped her conscientiously as far as they 
could, and Nelly developed a considerable talent for the work ; but Lucy was 
not very efficient, and at the end of the first year Constance consulted Mrs. 
Wilson as to whether she could not do something better for her sister than^ 
let her remain in the shop. 

* Nelly is of use,* she said, 'and with mamma to attend to I am thankful to- 
have her with me ; but I do think Lucy might do better for herself, and I could 
afford to do something for her now.* 

Mrs. Wilson considered the question, and then suggested that Lucy should go 
in for the Higher Cambridge Examination, saying that her Kate was going to do 
the same, and was receiving ' instruction by correspondence ;' if Constance could, 
pay the few guineas necessary for such instruction, Lucy and Kate might work 
together and help each other on. This Constance joyfully did, and as Lucy was 
a girl of good average ability and real desire to learn, she passed the examination* 
creditably, and Constance was delighted. By this time a second year of Constance*s. 
millinery business had passed, and her profits were increasing so steadily that she 
thought herself justified in sending Lucy to a training college for teachers, 
whither the girl gladly went. By this time, too, Mrs. Stewart had overcome 
her aversion to ' the shop * so much that she actually consented to come down- 
stairs into it occasionally, and after a little while she found it rather pleasant to 
have an opportunity of seeing people and hearing a little gossip. So then there 
were three people to attend to customers, and this made the work very much 
lighter for Constance and Helen ; they were able to go out occasionally in the 
afternoon and appear at five-o'clock teas. Yes, actually they found themselves after 
a time invited to these, and though Constance herself cared little for them and 
preferred generally resting quietly at home, she was grateful to the friends who 
asked them, and glad that Helen should have the little pleasure and gaiety. At 
first it must be owned that people seemed hardly to know how to address * Miss 
Stewart,* and anxiously avoided any kind of reference to business or trade when 
speaking to her ; but by degrees this wore off, and Helen, like her sister, was quite 
enough of a lady to be amused by their perplexity and to take it quietly. Mrs. 
Wilson*s house was always open to the sisters, and after a little while two or three 
other houses where the Stewarts had been wont to visit in their father's time were 
again open to them, so that by the time Constance's third year of business closed 
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there were very few of even mere acquaintances in the town of B who were ii> 

any way less civil to her than formerly. 

By this time she began to feel some assistance in her business was necessary^ 
and through the clergyman's wife she heard of a young woman who had been 
apprenticed to a millinery business in London, but whose health would not allow 

her to live there, so Constance brought her down to B and she proved a 

useful though not a brilliant assistant. She had no invention, but could copy 
accurately and work quickly, so she was worth her pay, as * Miss Stewart ' had 
now always as many orders as any one pair of hands, or even two pair, could 
execute ; besides which, Constance had for some time past seen that Helen would 
leave her home before very long. Mr. Hardinge was the son of old friends of the 
Stewarts ; Helen had been his first and only love, and he only waited till he was 
taken into partnership by his father (a solicitor) to speak his mind to Helen, who> 
accepted him. The one grief the marriage could cause Constance was the loss of 
the loving, sweet-tempered sister, whose home would now be in a distant county ; 
but she had no fear for Helen's happinesji, and she could even feel that, under the 
circumstances, it might be better and happier for Helen not to be established in the 
town where her sister's business was carried on. Au reste she took a great pride 
in equipping Helen with a very complete and first-rate trousseau^ and when Mrs. 
Wilson and Kate came to see it two or three days before the wedding they were 
loud in their praise and admiration. 

'And now tell me, dear child,' said Mrs. Wilson as Constance walked part of 
the way home with her, Kate having stayed to tea with Helen, ' are you really 
able to carry on this business, and manage for your mother, and all the rest of it, 
without either of your sisters at home ? Don't you think it almost more than one 
head and one pair of hands can manage ? ' 

' No, indeed I don't,' answered Constance, earnestly. ' Lucy has written to* 
me, offering to give up her training work and come home ; but I won't let her, for 
I am sure I can do it all quite well. In the first place, you know, since mamma 
has interested herself in the work at all she has really wanted much less constant 
attention then formerly, and now that we can afford two servants I am not obliged 
to carry things up to her, nor to look after the house-work in any way. As soon 
as Nelly's engagement began I saw that she would not 1)e able to superintend in 
the house at all, and I had really only been waiting to take on a second servant 
till it was quite prudent.' 

* And you really find it pay you to have an apprentice, or rather a " hand," for 
your young woman was never quite an apprentice, was she ? * 

' No, it would not pay me to take one in a small business like this, but my 
"hand," as you call her, does pay very well indeed, for I get quite double the- 
work done since she came.' 

* And now — forgive me, Constance, if I am taking a liberty with you — but are* 
you saving money at all ? You know there is always some uncertainty in any sort 
of business, and your mother's income will fiave to be divided among the three of 
you, and will not be much for each.' 

*I have always thought of that,' answered Constance, *and from the very 
first year I put by something. It went into the Post-office Savings' Bank at first ; 
but the second year I could save more than 30/., so I wrote to my uncle in London^ 
asking him to recommend me an investment. I had a very kind letter from him 
in reply, praising me very much for my prudence and so on, and then saying that 
for women who could not watch the money-market themselves he had but one 
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recommendation — ** the sweet simplicity of the Three per Cents." So of course 
I did as he advised, and it certainly is a great comfort to know that one's savings 
are really safe, even if one doesn't get quite as much income from them at 
present.* 

'You're a wonderful girl, Constance,' said Mrs. Wilson admiringly, *and you 
certainly deserve all the success you have had. Now, how about Lucy ? Does 
she still hold to the governess idea ? ' 

* Yes, very strongly, and when her time of training ends she means to try for a 
situation. She is quite willing to begin on a low salary and work up to something 
better ; but I think she will get ,on faster than she expects. You know she went 
in a second time for the Higher Examination in order to take honours, and suc- 
ceeded ; her certificate will. stand her in good stead, and she is quite ready to begin 
in a school if no private situation offers itself. She really likes teaching, and 

every one at College seems so fond of her that I think she will get a- start 

given her, which is all she wants.' 

* Hers is no doubt a more brilliant way of making her living than yours,' 
said Mrs. Wilson thoughtfully; and she was going on, when Constance broke 
in,— 

* Of course it is a much higher line, and so is Helen's a much brighter one ; 
but, dear Mrs. Wilson, you know I shouldn't have made a good governess or 
teacher, even if I could have left mamma ; and wasn't it better to use the one 
gift I had than to sit down and do nothing because I should have liked higher 
gifts ? ' 

* I was going to say, my dear,' continued Mrs. Wilson quietly, *that in your 
position you have done infinitely more for your family than you could have accom- 
plished if you had started at once as a governess on 60/. a-year. You could not 
on that sum have dressed as you would have had to do, and at the same time have 
kept your mother in a home of her own, have started Lucy at a good training 
college, given Helen a good trousseau, and saved money steadily, to say 
nothing,' she added laughing, 'of such minor points as keeping the Fifth Com- 
mandment diligently and supplying the town of B with what it really wanted. 

Yes, Constance, I am proud of your success, and your story will point many a 
moral for young friends of mine when they want to earn a living and don't see 
how they can.' 

'Only, of course, my circumstances were rather peculiar,' said Constance. 
'And,' she added, smiling and colouring a little, ' I suppose some people could 
not endure the sense of having "come down" to a shop. I didn't mind it so 
much, and t haven't found it so disagreeable; but then some people are more 
sensitive.* 

* More foolish, you mean,' replied Mrs. WHson, who was a little forcible in her 
epithets sometimes. '.Well, Consy, we must part here. So good night, my child. 
And I prophesy that some day you, like me, will look back upon your present life 
from a happy home of your own, and will feel that you are all the better and 
stronger in mind and body for your self-dependence and courage.' 

Constance shook her head with a smile as they parted ; but Mrs. Wilson still 
believes in the ultimate fulfilment of her own prophecy, though the principal 
milliner in the town of B is -still 'Miss Stewart.' 
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LIVING in a town where the luxury of a garden is denied, the 
nearest approach to it is a wind6w-box ; and circumscribed as is 
the space in this for any display of floriculture, yet it affords intense 
pleasure and interest to a real lover of flowers. Outside boxes can be 
kept gay and blooming for several months of the year at a small cost, 
after the' first outlay for the boxes, themselves. These vary much in 
price according to the kind, those inlaid with elaborate tiles being of 
course expensive. Our idea was that plain green boxes were best suited 
for the purpose, and in really better taste than anything very elaborate. 
If the household possess a gentleman with a turn for carpentering, these 
can be made at home : they should be of deal boards, not less than 
three quarters of an inch in thickness. When made, they should be 
quite eight inches in depth outside measure, and in length the same as 
the window-ledge from side to side. Each box must have about eighteen 
small holes bored in the bottom, to allow of drainage ; each hole should 
be about the fourth of an inch in diameter : if larger, the water runs away 
too quickly. For greater facility in this important matter a long strip of 
wood, about half an inch in thickness, should be nailed across the bottom 
at each end of a box to raise it a little from the window-sill ; this allows 
the water free passage to drain off instead of stagnating underneath. 
The price of a plain green-painted box such as described would be, if 
made by an ordinary carpenter, about 4s, 6r/., and a nurseryman would 
fill it with ordinary garden earth for about is. 6^. Before the soil is 
put in, each hole should be covered with a good-sized crock, then a layer 
of crocks should be spread evenly all over the bottom of the box to the 
depth of an inch, then the earth pressed firmly down. 

When first stocking our boxes we began with small things, migno- 
nette and wallflowers ; a bundle of strong young plants of the latter cost 
sixpence, and three-pennyworth of mignonette seed gave us an excellent 
crop, which filled our room with perfume. To this we added a few 
cuttings of mimulus taken from a plant in the house, and when these 
flowered we had colour as well as sweetness. If mimulus cuttings are 
strong and healthy when set they will soon put forth new bottom shoots ; 
these grow very rapidly, and in their turn put forth buds after a couple of 
months. After the first flowering, if the old shoots are cut back to within 
a couple of inches of the young, these latter will soon burst into bloom, 
and although the flowers will not be so fine as the first crop, they are 
sufficiently bright and pretty to be worth their room. Mimulus love 
moisture, so must be well watered in dry weather, and should be so 
planted that they are a little screened by their neighbours from the 
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hot sun, which they do not care about. It was late in June when 
we got our boxes, or we might have attempted something more ela- 
borate. Our small show, however, by care and screening from very 
cold winds, bloomed well into October, excepting, of course, th% wall- 
flowers, which were only bits of green, but they helped to fill up, and 
flourished. At the end of October we spent ninepence in snowdrops 
•and crocus bulbs, which we planted along the edges of the boxes. This 
was all we attempted during the winter, as we trusted to our now bushy 
wallflowers for a little green ; but four only of these survived the ter- 
rible cold and snowstorms in the winter of 1880. But the bulbs took 
no hurt, and by the end of February we had a fine show of colour. At 
the end of March we sowed a packet of mixed sweet peas, which cost 
threepence. We took up our bulbs, which had now done flowering, and 
stowed them away for another year, and spent sixpence in three bundles 
•of healthy pansy roots, which we planted out at the edges : these and our 
remaining wallflowers, which had now come into blossom and smelt 
-delightfully, kept us green and pretty till the peas came up. These 
latter, as they grew, became a beautiful screen for the windows from the 
hot sun, and by the end of June they were in full flower, and well repaid 
us by their beauty and sweetness for our trouble. The mignonette seed 
saved from the preceding year was sowed in pots in May, kept lightly 
watered, and put out in the daytime, but taken in at night ; by July, 
•strong plants had sprung up, and when the peas died off we began our 
bedding out — rather late, perhaps — but it has been effective and 
successful. 

Hitherto our expenses had not been great, but we wanted a show 
during August, so purchased rather largely. Of geraniums we bought 
six plants, strong and bushy, with well-developed flower-heads just 
opening ; they were of different colours, white, pink, scarlet, and red. 
These, with a healthy young fuchsia and a fine plant of heliotrope, filled 
our boxes without overcrowding ; we also added four plants of lobelia 
to fill up interstices. The mignonette bore the transplanting well, and 
went on increasing, as it is its nature to do. The cost of our plants was 
as follows : — 

2 Geraniums, white 

M pink 

,, ,, (semi-double) .... 

,, scarlet 

M red ...... 

Fuchsia 

Heliotrope < . 

4 pots of Lobelia 

Total ... 4 8 

We were careful to make a hole big enough to receive each plant as 
it was turned out of its pot intact, thus allowing it to remain in its own 
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mould, which also helped to enrich the earth in the boxes. Besides the 
fact that many plants do better planted out in the soil, this plan is more 
generally satisfactory than sinking the pots, as it becomes really a sort 
of garden in which one may dig and plant, and, as it were, sow and 
reap. 

Besides the plants which I have enumerated, and which have done- 
and are doing so well with us, I may mention a few others which I have 
noticed answer admirably for window gardening. Shrubby calceolarias,, 
carnations, petunias, German stocks, and verbenas ; and for creepers, 
convolvulus 'major and canariensis do well. About the middle of 
August it is time to take cuttings of geraniums for another season ; 
these should be struck in pots and kept in a warm window through the* 
winter, where they cannot be cut by a draught ; but it will do them no 
harm to allow them a few moments of air on mild days. Plants which 
are to be kept through the winter should be taken in before they have 
been touched by frost. It may be because of the mild September of this- 
year, 1881, but our plants, with the exception of the heliotrope and fuchsia, 
have kept in splendid condition out of doors until now (the end of 
September), each plant being in bloom, with many yet unopened buds. 
The heliotrope we repotted and took inside early in the month, as the 
colder winds shrivelled the leaves ; we put it out during the day, and it 
has now two masses of bud just bursting into bloom again. The old 
leaves have mostly dropped off, but it has put out many new ones, 
beside a strong bottom-growth, so that it gives promise of keeping green 
for a long time to come. If September is very cold and rough, it is 
better (if a succession of bloom is wanted) to remove the plants I have 
named, and substitute asters and chrysanthemums, these being acknow- 
ledged hardy autumn plants. About the middle of October, or not later 
than the first week in November, mix a little silver-sand with the earth, 
and plant bulbs of crocus and snowdrops : very little water will be 
necessary for these, none if the weather is damp. 

In conclusion, I would make a few remarks about the general treat- 
. ment of window plants. In the first place, due attention must be paid to 
waterings which should be done each evening in very dry weather ; the 
water should be given through the rose of a watering-pot (a small child's 
pot at sixpence answers admirably for this), which should be held high, 
so that it may seem like a refreshing shower of rain. If possible, give 
r^uVi- water, or that which has been softened by exposure to the air ; allow 
the leaves to come in for a thorough washing — for they are to the plant 
what the pores of the skin are to us — but do not saturate a full-blown 
flower, as it makes the petals drop off. Give sufficient water at a .time 
to well soak into the earth, but not to drown the plant ; on the other 
hand, a mere stfrface-watering is starvation, and only causes the soil to- 
cake and bake. When the petals of a geranium flower beg^n to fall, cut 
off the calyx ; this allows more room for the buds on the same stalk 
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which are waiting to open, and gives a succession of fresh blooms 
without an untidy appearance. During the intervals of bedding-out or 
replanting dig up the soil well and remove all stones, &c. If frost is 
very severe when bulbous shoots first appear, they should be protected 
in some way. For ours, during the severe weather last year, we made 
little pent-houses of thick brown paper, kept down by pointed sticks ; 
it was a primitive method, no doubt, but it answered well, and we 
could not have risked the damage to people's heads if we had inverted 
empty flower-pots instead, which the first wind would havfe taken 
off. 

It is more than a year since we set up what may be termed our 
* apology for a garden,' and it has been indeed a pleasure to us ; and so 
great a success, that several times we have been enabled to cut a few 
bunches of bloom for indoor decoration without very sensibly diminishing 
the brightness of the boxes. Our windows have respectively a north-east 
and south-east aspect, so that, while getting a fair share of the morning 
sun, they are also open to cold winds, which have not, however, proved 
detrimental to the plants. BESSIE Tremaine. 

Sepiembtr i88i. 

jaertletoorfe: % dFrto J12Bort0 on iKlatfeing* 

MUCH heat has been shown, and many wrathful letters written, on the 
absurdity of teaching this * obsolete * stitch ; we are therefore advised 
to inform our readers that it is one of the * popular errors ' of the present- day to 
suppose that to teach Marking in our schools is unnecessary. Not long ago a 
Laundry Company near London advertised by handbills for ' Girls who can Mark ;' 
the absence of marks on the linen they had to' wash proving not only expensive 
(as they have to pay for what is lost), but a great loss of time in sorting. A shirt- 
maker lately expressed his despair of finding any one to mark the orders he 
received from gentlemen for neatly marked under-linen. He had one person who 
did it, but age was dimming her eyesight, and when she gave up he should not 
know where to go. Fortunately for him and his customers, the work of the 
Government in bringing out Schedule III. was not only a help to him, but to 
sundry girls in a Public Elementary School ; for the recent fog in London com- 
pelled this elderly woman suddenly to give up, and here is a little source of 
income now helping these children (in a very poor locality) to earn at least their 
school fees without interfering with their school studies. There has been so much 
foolish clamour against the attempts of Government to promote true Thrift, by 
making the girls of the masses handy and neat, that it is only right, when 
we can, to show any proofs of the usefulness of needlework, to do so. As 
some Educationalists, falsely so called, have despised needlework as derogatory' 
to woman, men are now compelled to go to their shopkeepers to get their 
under-linen marked, which would once have been a pleasant duty*and amusement 
to their mothers, wives, or fiancies^ whose time is now too often wholly spent 
in social or other diversions. Salf. 
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The Co-operative Needlewomen's Society (34 and 35 Brooke Street, 
Holbom, E.G.) is an Association not of employers but of workers themselves, 
upon the following plan: — I. All agencies intermediate between worker and 
purchaser are reduced to a minimum; 2. Cash payments are required in all 
cases ; 3. In addition to a just, regular wage, the profits are from time to time 
divided amongst the workers in proportion to the skill and amount of their work. 
Each worker is thus a partner in the business, and shares the responsibility and 
the fortunes of the whole. Instead of being merely a * hand,' she becomes a 
human agent, with living interests, and the stimulus of hope of advantage from 
all that honest, earnest painstaking can do. There are, we are sure, many who 
are practically interested in women's work, who will appreciate the results. To 
them it will be a satisfaction to know that the hand which labours for them 
receives to the full the profits of its labour ; to know, also, that this profit secures 
happy conditions of labour, in well-lighted, warmed, and ventilated rooms, and 
just hours of labour, leaving margin for rest and recreation. Thanks to the 
steady, kindly interest of friends, the Society now enters upon an advanced stage 
of its life. It has gained a habitation of its own. Large and admirably fitted 
workrooms have been secured at 34 and 35 Brooke Street (top floor), where in 
future all business will be carried on. It will give real pleasure if old friends, 
and all interested in our venture, would visit us there. We do not ask for charity, 
but in simple business fashion for custom, the custom of those who desire 
excellent workmanship and materials at fair cost. We have now twenty-three 
workers, and many others eagerly asking to be admitted ; a large and constant 
supply is required to keep them constantly employed. Our price list {wAtcA 
ifuhtdes ail materials) has, in the light of our now considerable experience, been 
carefully revised. With some inevitable exceptions, hand-work is employed 
throughout. Payments must be strictly cash. It is hard for those who are not 
conversant with the details of a business with small capital to realise the sore 
straits which result from delayed payments. All Communications should be 
addressed to Mrs. Alison, 34 Brooke Street, Holborn, E.C., who will be happy 
to send price lists. A competent person can be sent to any who may desire it, to 
take measurements and show specimens of work. 

Women's Emigration Society. Patron : H.R.H. Princess Louise (Mar- 
chioness of Lome). — Report of Work done since Jan. i, 1882 : — Letter received 
from Brisbane announcing the safe arrival of the last party despatched thither. 
No. 87, Married ; No. 89, still in first situation (Servants who emigrated to Le 
Mars last September). No. 67 (still in first situation in Canada) and Nos. 27 and 
28, debt and interest discharged. Sailed on Jan. 20 for Queensland, 5 ; Jan. 17, 
for Cape Town, i ; Jan. 25 for Canada, i. A steamer and sailing-ship carrying 
emigrants leave Plymouth between the first and third weeks of every month. The 
Allan mail-steamers leave Liverpool for Canada every Wednesday. Address 
Hon. Sec, Mrs. Walter Browne, 38 Belgrave Road, s.w. 

Errata. — Englishwoman's Year-book for 1 882. — We regret that, owing to the 
oversight of a request for corrections, which was forwarded to all Institutions by 
Messrs. Hatchard last October, the following errata in this work are necessary. 
Page 113, Girl^ Friendly Society, — There is NO Lodge at Victoria Mansions, that 
address liing that of the Central Office of the Society only. Page 191, St, Mary's 
Hospital, Paddington, — Probationers are received at St. Mary's Hospital, and are 
bound for a period of two years ; the first year on a salary of ro/., the second on 20/., 
with board, lodging, washing, and uniform. Probationers wishing to be trained for 
one year only must pay a fee of 30/. Upon no other terms are any received. 
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Office :— 113 Gloucester Road, Queen's Gate, s.w. 

(Office Hours : — 1 1 fo i and 2 fo 4. Daily, except Saturdays,) 

« 
Post-office Orders should be made payable to A. M. Mackenzie, Gloucester Road 

Post Office, Hereford Square, S. IV, 

Orders for Plain Needlework should be addressed to Mrs. Locker, as *Speci4il 
Secretary,^ at 80 Eaton Square; for Art fVorh, to Lady Eden, 3 lAnoer 
Grosvenor Place, S, W, ; for Drawing and Painting, to Lady Emily Dundas, 
34 Onslow Square; for Fancy Work, to Miss J. G. Macdonald Moreton, 
at the W, L, G, Office, 113 Gloucester Road, S,W, ; for Knitting, to Miss 
Louise Barron, 47 Gloucester Place, Portman Square, W, 

A Meeting of the General Committee took place at the Office on 
Friday, February 10, when 1 1 Associates were elected, their subscriptions 
amounting to 12/. 

Report of Work done in the Month of January, 1882. 

596. Obtained an engagement as Lady- Housekeeper. 

422. Has an engagement as Daily Governess. 

462. Is engaged as Companion and Reader to a Lady. 

628. Has an engagement as Resident Governess. 

311. Has an engagement to walk out with Children. 

631. Is appointed Lady-Superintendent of a Home. 

315. Has been employed to take shorthand Notes of Sennons. 

556. Has an engagement as Companion. 

Presents of Clothing have been sent to several Ladies. 69/. has been 
distributed to twenty-three cases, six of which are cases of incurable ill- 
ness. Two Ladies have expressed their thanks for the shelter afforded 
them in Campden Houses while seeking resident engagements. 

A Case Committee was held on Tuesday, Feb. 7, when 13 cases 
were considered and accepted. 

Mrs. Croker, Avon Street, Stratford-on-Avon, has kindly offered to 
receive Subscriptions for the Incurable Fund. 

461 Letters have been received. 596 Letters have been sent out. 



The Editor of Work and Leisure would be glad to hear from any lady able 
to devote a little spare time to visiting a Home for young Mothers and Infants in 
the North of London. The lady who carries on this most benevolent work is 
working nearly single-handed, and would greatly value an occasional visit to her- 
self and her charges from any one who would talk to them kindly and wisely, or 
read to them while at work ; or, what is more needed still, walk out with a few 
of them, or take them to church on Sunday evenings. For weeks together the 
house is only visited by those who come to it in trouble and distress, and the 
.strain upon the nerves is very great of having to cheer and strengthen, for a fresh 
start in life, poor young things so heavily weighted with trouble. 
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The Book of Nehemiah, a Gospel for Workers. 

LESSON FOR MARCH. 

{Ckap, ii. verses 6 io i6 inclusive.) 

THE conclucfing words of our last lesson strike the key-note for that of to-day. 
From Nehemiah we may learn not only lo wait for God's time rather than 
Tipon our own impulses for action, but also how to employ this period of delay. 
The silent night-watches, and the care-full hours of the months which intervened 
between those of Chisleu and Nisan, had not been spent in repinings or unrest, 
but in thoughtful forecastings of the task before him, and of what he would need 
for its accomplishment. So he comes to it with a ripened judgment and matured 
plans, and is able, when questioned by the king, to calculate on the spur of the 
moment not only how long his absence must be, but what provisions for safety on 
the road, and preparation for his work, he would need to make. 

So he secures letters of safe-conduct to the governors of the countries through 
which he must pass (verse 7), and requisitions to the keeper of the forest for 
beams and timber for repairing the wall of the city and providing himself with 
a dwelling (verse 8). * And the king granted me, according to the good hand 
•of my God upon me.* One can almost hear the lowered voice and see the 
bowed head of this old-world hero as he thus stays his narrative to bear witness 
with such solemn awe and filial affection to what his God, the Source from 
which alone he felt the king's graciousness proceeded, had done for him. No 
•second causles for him ; he may have been prudent, the king may have been com- 
plaisant, but both were * according to the good hand of his God.' 

So verse 1 1 finds him at Jerusalem, and ready for a work previous to which he 
allows himself but three days' rest, and weakens himself neither by anxious fore- 
bodings nor eifusive speech. Opposition looms in the future, but he does not go to 
meet his trouble half way, but, content with mentioning the forebodings of trouble 
'(verse 10), he lays aside all anxiety till the necessity shall arise for dealing with 
it, and, recognising that there is * a time to keep silence ' as well as to speak, 
denies himself the solace of human sympathy — tells * no man what his God had put 
in his heart to do,' but sets to work to do it, without taking other counsel — in 
absolute single-hearted dependence upon One mightier than any human stay. 

RESPONDING TO THE MASTER'S TOUCH. 

' In the still air the music lies unheard ; 

In the rough marble beauty hides unseen : 
To wake the music and the beauty needs 

The master's touch, the sculptor's chisel keen. 

Great Master, touch us with Thy skilful hand, 

Let not the music that is in us die ; 
Great Sculptor, hew and polish us ; nor let. 

Hidden and lost, Thy form within us lie. 

Spare not the stroke— do with us as Thou wilt ; 

Let there be nought unfinished, broken, marr'd ; 
Complete Thy purpose, that we may become 

Thy perfect image, O our God and Lord.' 

Dr. Bonar : Hymns of Faith and Love, 
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Solutions to Acrostics in ' WORK AND Leisure ' may he addressed, ' W. & L 
Acrostic, care of Miss Blake, i Campden Houses, Kensington ; ' and correct ones 
sent in before the i^tA proximo will be cuknawledged in the Gazette. Bound copies 
of the *■ Year-hook of Women's Work* and of 'Work and Leisure,' will be pre- 
sented to those who send in the most correct answers before December 15M, 1882. 



Correct Replies to Acrostic XXXII, 
have been received from 'Castellain,* 
*M. H. G.,' Truth,' *F. S. M.,' *C. S.C.,' 
* Cat and Dog,' and *Firenze.' 

ANSWER TO ACROSTIC XXXII. 

Police. Planet. 

I. /'lum/. 2. Ova/. 3. Larva. 

4. /nventio;/. 5. Correspondence. 

6. ^xi/. 



DOUBLE ACROSTIC XXXIII. 

They give or take, my useful friends, 
And keep in place my odds and ends. 

1. Down in my solitude under the snow, 

Where nothing cheering can reach 
me, 
Here, without heat to see how to grow, 
I'll trust to Nature to teach me. 

2. The boastful English Duke, who 

thought 

As conqueror forth to go 
'Gainst pagans and magicians sly. 

And tumbled down full low ; 
Yet, with his golden spear 
He overthrew all near. 

3. *We Beggars!' — once the noble 

patriots' cry: 

Although the name was low, the 
aim was high. § ^ j^^ 

THE STOREROOM SHELF; 
Or, Grandmother's Hints. 
A disinfectant for furniture, rooms, 
stables, &c., is easily made by mixing 
I lb. binoxide of manganese, price i^., 
with 3 lbs. of common salt. Take 3 
tablespoonsful of this mixture, put them 
into an earthenware dish, and pour on it 
3 tablespoonsful (ij oz.) of oil of vitriol 
(sulphuric acid), stir with a stick, avoid 
inhaling the fumes. All ironwork should 
be covered, locks stuffed up, &c., as it 



produces red rust. To purify beddings 
place it in an outhouse, close all aper- 
tures, form it into a tent, and let the 
fumes rise up through it; then air it 
out of doors. 

In the autumn, when the French • 
polished furniture suffers from the flies, 
which it does to a great extent in some 
parts of England, and no washing will 
get the spots off, sour porter, rubbed on 
with a piece of flannel, will entirely 
clean the furniture, and it does not 
hurt the polish. 

. If a fire has burst out, or the door of 
the register-grate has fallen down, and 
the room is full of smoke, so thick that 
breathing is difficult, take a wet sponge, 
hold it over the nose and mouth, and 
perfect respiration can be attained suffi- 
ciently long either to open all the win- 
dows or to remove persons or valuables. 

RECEIPTS. 

Jersey Apple Tea-Cake.— Line a 
shallow tin pan with paste. Lay on it a 
layer of apples, mixed with lemon, cloves, 
and sugar according to taste, and close 
it up with another covering of paste^ 
carefully joining the edges. The whole 
should be about an inch and a half thick 
when turned out. Mark it in squares 
ai^ bake in a good oven. Put powdered 
sugar over it, and divide it into squares 
before turning it out. 

Welsh Pudding. — Butter a pie- 
dish, place at the bottom slices of bread 
and butter, then a layer of janu Re- 
peat till the dish is full. Bake in a 
moderate oven, turn out, sift a little 
sugar, and pour round the dish a sweet 
sauce of milk, flour, and sugar. If 
fresh fruit is used, add a little sugar to 
each layer. 
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[ The Editor does not hold herself responsible for the opinions of Correspondents* 
Anonymous Communications cannot be inserted,"] 

Madam, — I have been waiting a few months before addressing you, 
"hoping that I might hear that some one of the n^ny ladies of leisure in 
London had come forward to carry on the * Employment Agency for 
Women,' so ably conducted by Miss Phillips until she was compelled on 
account of her health to relinquish it. I have not the pleasure of Miss 
Phillips' acquaintance, but I have referred many to her agency, and have 
heard on all sides of the courtesy and kindness which they experienced 
at her hands. The Agency had four great recommendations: — ist, It 
was perfectly bottdjide; 2nd, It embraced all variety of employment for 
-women (except domestic ser\dce), thus supplying a need for which I 
think, hitherto, no provision had been made ; 3rd, It was conducted by 
a lady from motives of kindness and sympathy with her sex ; 4th, It was 
i^ery moderate in its charges, both for registration and on an appoint- 
ment being gained. Were I living in London I should be tempted to 
try to keep this good work going. Cannot any one be found to do so 1 I 
have little doubt but that Misis Phillips would furnish any lady willing to 
•do so with all particulars as to the way in which it was conducted. In 
these days of fraudulent agencies and such-like impositions, it seems a 
great pity that it should be allowed to drop. Hoping thai my fears as to its 
so doing are groundless, I remain, Madam, yours faithfully, L. E. M. 

Madam, — May I ask for a corner in your publication to explain — 
•what does not appear to be fully understood by the author of the 
valuable papers on *Our English Girls' — that the Metropolitan Asso- 
ciation for Befriending Young Servants has for years worked very much 
on the lines of what is called * the Bristol plan.' Preventive work is one 
of the principal objects of the Association, and is accomplished partly by 
sending girls to Training Homes, and partly by carefully watching over 
the girls when in service and endeavouring to help them to keep straight 
while earning their own living. Safe lodgings are provided by all the 
Branches for girls out of place ; some have a lodging attached to the 
office, others have an agreement •with Institutions, or with respectable 
poor people in the neighbourhood. 

Many people seem to consider that preventive work necessarily 
means sehding a girl to a ' Home ' for training or reformation ; but those 
who have worked much among girls know that this is only one part, 
and often a very small part, of real preventive work. * Idleness is the 
root of all evil,' and a girl is often far more effectually saved from danger 
and more thoroughly trained by being made to take a place, even though 
it may only be in a 'small tradesman's family,' than when sent to a 
Home, where she may meet girls far worse than herself who may teach 
lier much evil. A fundamental rule of the M. A. B. Y. S. is that all girls 
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dealt with by the Association must bear a good character ; that, as far as 
the inquiries extend, they have never 'gone wrong.' Thus the danger is: 
avoided of mixing up the two classes of girls ; and I think that those who 
have worked longest amongst these girls, and who feel deepest the degraded 
and low standard of morality which prevails among them, feel also- most 
strongly the necessity of fharking a broad line of demarcation between those* 
who have * kept ' and those who have * lost ' their characters, and the un*- 
advisability of dealing with the two classes by means of the same agency^ 

The Metropolitan Association desires to work harmoniously with all 
who wish to help young girls. Its flexibility and freedom of organization 
render it easy to co-operate with; surely those forming new branches 
of new societies will do well to find out if a Branch of this now tried 
Association is not established near them, and to see if they cannot make 
use of its agencies and of the experience of its workers, before multiplying^ 
machinery and buying (often at a higli price) their own experience. 

I am, faithfully yours, M. G. Whateley, 

4 Southwick Crescent, W. An Hon, Sec, of the M, A. B. K S. 

Madam, — Having seen a notice in Work and Leisure of the Matrons** 
Aid Society, I write to express my strong sense of the need of such a 
Society, both in its object of providing strictly trained Midwives for 
the poor, and in applying to Parliament for protection of the poor fronr 
the ignorance of the self-appointed Nurses. In view of the registration 
of all Midwives ceitified to practise, however, great efforts must be made 
to provide them, for without such effort the poor will be worse off than* 
at present ; for even my very limited experience enables me to state that 
I have applied in Vain to four Institutions professing to train in Midwifery.. 
All their staff, both trained Nurses and Pupils, were already engaged, and 
for higher salaries than this country district can raise — a pound a- week. My 
friends who have been making the same inquiries are equally unsuccessful,, 
though giving higher salaries. Yours faithfully, A. B. C. 

Will the Stocking-weaver or Knitter who answered * Delta's ' inquiry 
for * new feet to stockings ' in January Work and Leisure^ from the neigh-^ 
bourhood of Derby, kindly send in his address again to the Editor, as it 
has been unfortunately mislaid? 

Will any one receive, either into a private family or Institution, a 
strong country girl about i6, who is honest, good-natured, fond of children,, 
and with good qualities, but very rough and quite untrained ? Her ser- 
vices would be of use in a well-conducted Laundry, where she would be 
kindly treated and taught ; b«t her parents are too poor to pay anything^ 
for her, and in about a year it would be necessary for her to begin to eanr 
money. Address * Cambria,* care of Editor Work and Leisure, 

A Correspondent writes from the Merchant Taylors' Home at 
Bognor i^see Advertisement), most warmly recommending the Institution, 
and regretting that more ladies in need of rest and sea-air do not seem to- 
know of its existence. She speaks most highly of the tone and manage- 
ment of the establishment and of its great comforts. 
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Advertisemetits for insertion in this Supplement should be forwarded^ prepaid^ /# 
Messrs. Hatchard, 187 Piccadilly, w., with the words *Advt. W, &» L, in the 
left-hand comer of the envelope^ before the 22nd day of the month. They will be 
inserted at the rate of is. 6d. for 30 words, and6d. for every additional 8 words. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. If kepS standing, a reduction will 
be mctde of 10 per cent for three, and 15 per cent for six months. 6d. extra must 
be forwarded when the Advertiser gives no Address, and requires Answers forwarded. 
Advertisers wishing their Advertisements to be renewed will oblige by stating the same 
as early in the month as possible. 

Answers to all Advei'tisements in this Supplement, to which no other address 
is given, should be addressed, * Care of the Manager, Work and Leisure, 187 
Piccadilly, w.,* and must contain a stamped envelope whenever a reply is desired. 



MISS PHILLIPS desires to ac- 
knowledge Parcels of Clothes 
from Mrs. P., Miss L., and Mrs. M. 
In future she will be glad to have 
Parcels addressed to her at 15 Dorset 
Street, Baker Street. 

Received for a 'Delicate Governess,' 
from Miss Lindsay, 2/. lOr. ; Miss Bal- 
dock, 5^. ; Miss Cox, Miss FuUagar, 
and D. F., 2s. 6d, each ; and from * A 
Governess,* is. 6d. The amount needed 
for real help would be about 5/. 

GOVERNESS TO BOYS. Wanted 
a Situation in a Private Family, 
by a Young Lady, aged 20. Certificates 
in Advanced Greek and Latin, thorough 
English, Euclid, Algebra, and Arith- 
metic. Grammatical French. Address 
A. K., c/o Miss Phillips, 15 Dorset 
Street, Baker Street. 

A LADY, anxious to improve herself 
in Conversational French, would 
be glad to hear of a Situation in Paris 
where she cou^d do so in. return for her 
services, in any form for which she w%s 
suitable, for a few months. Any in- 
formation upon the subject would be 
acceptable. Address Pax, c/o Editor, 
iVbrh and Leisure, 187 Piccadilly. 

ERMAN BY CORRESPON- 
DENCE. — There are vacancies in 
a German Class for beginners and all 
students. Prizes. Address German, 
c/o Manager, IVorh and Leisure. 187 
Piccadilly, w. 

TO. DISTRICT VISITORS.— 
Crochet for the Poor. Much ap- 
preciated by them. Yarn Petticoats, 
Crossovers, and Boys* Caps, quickly 
made. Prices to F., c/o Manager, 
IVork and Leisure, 187 Piccadilly. 



CAN any one Recommend a HOME 
for a Lady about 50, the daughter 
of a Surgeon, who is slightly paralysed, 
where the total expenses for board, 
lodging, &c., would not exceed 2^s. 
a- week ? She is in no way helpless, but 
cannot walk out alone. She would 
gladly give help in Reading, Teaching, 
or Housekeeping. Address Cavalla, 
c/o Editoi; Work and Leisure, 187 
Piccadilly. 

A LADY (Certificated) wishes for 
Engagements as MONTHLY 
NURSE. Highest references. Medical 
and otherwise. Also qualified for Sur- 
gical and Non-infectious Medical cases. 
Address Miss K., c/o Manager, Work 
and Leisure, 187 Piccadilly, w. 

8PRINQ~BEDblNG. 

AUTRETIA GR^CA, Pinks (three 
varieties). Daisies, variegfated, 2s.\ 
Violas, choice sorts, \s. Sd. ; Daisies 
(fine double Red), (ditto White) is. 2d., 
all per dozen. Free. * Collections,* see 
last month*s number. Address C, 
c/o Manager, Work attd Leisure, 187 
Piccadilly. 

ISS RENDELL'S Work D^p6t 
and Employment Agency for 
Ladies removed to 44 Sussex Place, 
Old Brompton Road, s.w. Instruction 
in Woflc. Interviews with Employers 
can be given at the Dep6t. 

MRS. LEE WARNER recommends 
a Widow "Lady (musical), living 
in the parish, for the Care of one or two 
Little Girls, to Educate with her own of 
5 and 6 years of age. She occupies a 
cottage adjoining the grounds, where 
the children are allowed to walk. 
Terms about 2/. lar. per month. Ad- 
dress Mrs. Lee Warner, Tyberton 
Court, Hereford. 
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CAPS, well made, of good materials, 
in the latest styles, by a Lady who 
has had lessons. Prices from 2J. 6d. 
Address L. L. L., Brockley's Library, 
Holland Road, w. 

A WIDOW LADY wishes for EM- 
PLOYMENT as Mother's Help, 
Companion, Housekeeper, or Young 
Children's Governess, with -the entire 
management of their wardrobes. Ad- 
dress Mrs. R., 461 New Oxford St., w. 

* 

TO increas*e small income, a Lady 
PAINTS CARTES-DE-VISITE 
like Miniatures from 3J. 6d, ; Tinted, 
I J. 6d.\ Oils, 6s. 6d. Orders earnestly 
solicited for Tanned Garden Netting, 
I, 2, 3, 4 yards wide, id. per yard ; 300 
yards, il. is. Also for Spring-flowering 
Plants. List id. Customers' letters 
approving sent, if desired. Address 
Miss Smith, 9 Mary's Terrace, New- 
town, Huntingdon. 

WANTED, superior NURSE for 
one Child, and able to take a 
Baby from the month later on. Trust- 
worthy and conscientious. Wages 20/. 
Address Mrs. Maude, 12 Campden Hill 
Gardens, Kensington. 

BOURNEMOUTH ASSOCI- 
ATION Helps Young Women.— 
Can any Clergyman or Lady recommend 
an earnest-minded, active MATRON, 
to Train Girls and do Mission Work ? 
Address * Secretary, Rockland St. 
Mary, Bournemouth. 

A LADY recommends a respectable 
young Widow as NEEDLE- 
WOMAN. Will go out to work at 
Ladies' Houses or take work home, as 
preferred. Address E. P., 60 Earl 
Street, Edgware Road. 

AN experienced COACHMAN seeks 
a Situation in Town or Country. 
Knows Town well. Ten years in last 
situation. Married ; two children. Ad- 
dress B. Glauncefield, care of Miss 
Phillips, 15 Dorset Street, Baker Street. 

GOTH A, near Thuringian Forest.— A 
Lady offers comfortable HOME 
to Ladies wishing to study German, 
French, Music. Conservatorium, Eng- 
lish service, bracing climate, garden. 
Terms moderate. References given and 
required. Address Frl. Uhlk. 



THERE are VACANCIES for 
LADIES requiring Rest and 
Change of Air in the Merchant Taylors* 
Home, Bognor, Sussex. Address The 
Clerk of the Company, 27 Thread- 
needle Street, E.C. 

CAN any one suggest EMPLOY- 
MENT for a perfectly destitute 
Widow Lady, aged 40, with two quite 
young children? A thorough lady, well 
educated, clever, and capable, but with 
no special training. Would like to be 
Matron of a Charitable Institution. 
Address Miss Meinertzhagen, Wim- 
bledon Common, Surrey. 

A LADY, accustomed to Lecture on 
Sanitary Topics, is open to En- 
gagements for Schools or Mothers' 
Meetings in Town or Country. Ad- 
dress Miss Stock, 124 Lancaster Road, 
Notting Hill, w. 

LADY BOARDERS.— Miss BuDD 
2$ St. Mary's Road, Willesden, is 
anxious to hear of some Ladies to live 
with her. Terms, i/. is. weekly. Indian 
and orphan children will find a happy 
home.. Tuition provided if needful. 
References permitted to the Vicar of 
Harrow, and to Miss Eliza M. Bur- 
NEY, St. Mark's Vicarage, Surbiton. 

A LADY highly recommends her 
former Butler — a steady, respect- 
able man — as a WAITER. Carves 
well, cleans Plate beautifully, and 
would be glad of such emplo3mient. 
Address Miss H. L., 11 Duchess Street, 
Portland Place. 

A MEETING of WOMEN 
TEACHERS will take place 
at 43 Harley Street, un Saturday 4th 
March, at 2.30 p.m. 

Miss Muller, M.L.S.B., in the Chair. 

Object: — To consider a proposal on 
the part of the*Central Committee of 
the Women's Education Union to es- 
tablish a Provident Association for 
Teachers. Also, a counter-proposa 
to form a Women Teachers' Union 
brought forward by the Sub-Committee 
appointed at the Meeting held at the 
Quebec Institute, Dec. 17th, 1881, 
Mr. Fitch in the Chair. 

Sifted, M. S. KiLGOUR, 
For the Sub-Committe^. 
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MM. M., 98 A Southampton Row, 
. Russell Square, can highly 
recommend the following, for whom 
application must be by letter only. 

1. Lady Housekeeper or Companion. 

60/. 

2. Daily Governess for Boys. Is also 

Professor of Singing. 

3. Invalid Nurse, Scotch ; or could 

take Baby as Head Nurse. 

4. Housemaid, 20, 3 years' character 

as Under. 
5 Under-Nurse, 17, strong ; also one 
of 20. 

6. Kitchenmaid, 21. 16/. In London. 

7. Cook, middle aged, for ^ui'et place. 

London. 

8. Kitchenmaid, disengaged April 7th. 

9. Children's Maid. Can cut-out and 

make. 

THE SECRETARY of the WORK- 
ING LADIES' GUILD, 113 

Gloucester Road, London, s.w., re- 
commends the following : — 

645. (21). Daily Governess. English. 
Conversational French and Ger- 
man. Music and Drawing. 60/. 

640. Secretary or Lady Superintendent. 
Experienced in Parish Work. 

273. Dancing Lessons or Classes. 

433. Lessons in Pianoforte. Singing. 
Harmony. Gold Medalist, L. A.M. 
Pianiste at Parties. 

542. Companion or Governess (ex- 
perienced). English, French, 
German, Music. 

644. (30). German (Protestant) Com- 
panion, or Governess to Young 
Children. 

A LADY wishes to find a Situation 
for an active, respectable Widow, 
with a little Girl, as HOUSEKEEPER 
to a Single (ientleman, or to Super- 
intend a Laundry. Address Miss H. L., 
II Duchess Street, Portland Place, w. 



Tbe Co-operative Needlewomen's Society, 

34 & 35 Brooke Street, 

holborn, e.c. 

WILL be glad to receive Orders for 
all kinds of Ladies' and Children's 
Under-clothing, Shirts, and Collars; 
Trousseaux, Layettes, and Indian Out- 
fits ; Altar Linen, Surplices, and Linen 
Embroidery of all descriptions. A com- 
petent person can be sent to any who 
may desire it, to take instructions and 
measurements and show samples of 
work. For Price Lists address to Mrs. 
Alison, as above. 

HOTTING HILL SCHOOL OF COOKERY, 

124 Lancaster Roitd, W. 

CLASSES daily from 10 to 12, and 
2 to 4 o'clock. 

Practice Lessons and Demonstration 
Classes. Dinners and Suppers Cooked 
and Served. 

Miss Brimley, J^Ianager, 

REQUIRED by a Lady of Birth, 
Education, and Experience, Per- 
manent or Daily Employment as 
SECRETARY and AMANUENSIS, 
or Copying at Home. Can be well 
recommended. Address F. S., 36 Sussex 
Place, South Kensington. 

A YOUNG LADY, who has had a 
year and three months' training 
in a Hospital, desires to meet with an 
Invalid Lady or Child who proposes to 
travel. She is well educated, and has 
been abroad before. Good references. 
Address Miss M. S. Barker, The 
Hermitage, Woking. 



-V^O S>JCS BIT Xj- 3 ^. H. 

Just published, 16010. in wrapper, price 2^., or in quantities of 50 at half price. 
A FEW W^ORDS TO BOYB AND GIRLS ON THE CARE OF THEIR BODIES. 

A FEW WORDS TO THE MOTHERS OF LITTLE CHILDREN. 

Second Edition. 32010. coloured wrapper, 2df. each ; 100 for distribution at half price. 

'A capital little manual ; may be read by mothers of all ranks.' — School Guardian, 

A FEW W^ORDS TO SCHOOLMISTRESSES. 

Second Kdition. 32mo. sewed, 2^. each ; xoo for distribution at half price. 

• A wise and potent little tract.' 

Miss ElUce Hopkin^ Report to a Committee ofCcwvocation, 



BA.TCKARBS, 187 PZCCABZ&Xi'S', XiOVHOV. 
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LADIES* 

SCHOOL OF TECHNICAL NEEDLEWORK, 

{La/e 42 Somerset Street), 
15 Doi^sET Street, Baker Street. 

CLASSES FOR DRESSMAKING ! 
Six Lessons for One Guinea. 

Evening Class in Dressmaking for 
Ladies' Maids. 

Classes held in Schools or Private 
Families by Arrangement. Terms for 
the Suburbs, Six lessons for 25 j., in a 
Class of Six. 

Artistic Dressmaking undertaken. 
Customers' own materials made, up, 
also Children's Frocks and Mantles. 

Classes for Plain Needlework. 

Early application should be made to 
the Hon. Sec, Miss M. E. Phillips. 

The Church, Heraldic, and 

Artistic Depot, 
1$ Dorset Street, Baker Street. 



Conducted by Miss CONSTANTINE. 

FLOSS SILK, Crewels, Arrasene, and 
other materials, supplied to Ladies 
in the country. Coloured Cottons for 
Russian and Baden Work. Tapestry 
and old Embroidery Restored and 
Transferred. Work prepared or finished 
on Ladies' own Materials. Lessons in 
Ecclesiastical and other kinds of Em- 
broidery g^ven at the D^p6t or at Ladies' 
own houses. 
An Outdoor Pupil wanted. 

Ladies' School of Technical Needlework. 

THE Committee would be glad to 
receive Donations towards the 
expenses of removal to the new{)remises, 
15 Dorset Street, w., two doors from 
the National Provincial Bank in Baker 
Street, and beg to acknowledge from 

Lady Lucy Calvert ...£s « o 

Mrs. Macauley 500 

L. M. H 500 

Mrs. Chevall-Tooke ... 3 o o 

Miss Lindsay 2 10 o 

Mrs. R. Alexander ... 2 2 o 

RIBBON MANUFACTURERS' 
REMNANTS.— An assorted Box, 
containing Plain and Moire Failles, 
Plush, &c. ; or all Black if preferred. 
Send P. O. Order, dr. Address Mary 
Taylor, 3 Hood Street, Coventry. 



GOVERNESSES' HOME AND AGENCY, 

No. 9 St. Stephen's Square, w. 

NOW ready for the reception of In- 
mates. For terms, &c., apply to 
the Lady Superintendent. 

EAST LONDON BRANCHES OP 
GIRLS* FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 



LADIES very much wanted to Teach 
Evening Classes in different parishes 
in the East End. See November number 
of fVork and Leisure. All information 
supplied by the Hon. Mrs. Mure, 50 
Queen's Gate, South Kensington. 

G-entle'woinaii's Home-^work 
Associatioii. 

ORDERS requested for EDGINGS 
in CROCHET, TATTING, and 
EMBROIDERY, at very moderate 
prices. Also DOLLS' CLOTHES 
;wid BABIES' SHOES. Address Miss 
E. M. Burnet, St. Mark's Vicarage, 
Surbiton. 

THE GENTLEWOMEN'S SELF-HELP 

INSTITUTE, 
15 Baker Street, Portman Square. 

Esiahlished for the benefit of 

NECESSITOUS Lodt'es ONLY. 



ORDERS FOR NEEDLEWORK of 
EVERY DESCRIPTION thank- 
fully received, and promptly executed 
at moderate charges. 

Art Needlework of every kind finished 
or commenced. Special Designs exe- 
cuted to order. 

Ladies' Under-linen; Children's 
Clothes; Clothes for the Poor; Dolls, 
and Dolls' Clothes ; Fancy Work of all 
kinds; Illuminations, Carving, Leather 
Work, &c., always on Sale. 

Lessons given in Plain and Fancy 
Needlewojk. 

Begistry for 

GoTeraesses, Lady-Housekeepers, 

Companions, ftc. 

Full particulars may be obtained of the 
Secretary. 

Miss M, G. LuPTON, 15 Baker Street. 

LADY DELINEATES CHAR- 

ACTERSfrom HANDWRITING 

or PHOTOGRAPHS for 15 Stamps. 

Address H. H., care of Mrs. G. Smith, 

Bungay Road, Halesworth, Suffolk. 
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2T OTTO 23. — All Communications relatinsf to the Business arrangements of 
* >Vork and Leisure,* Orders for the Magazine, Inquiries for Terms of Advertising^, 
Instructions respecting Advertisements, &c., should be addressed to * The 
MANAGER of Work & Leisure,* Messrs. Hatchard*s, 287 Piccadilly. 

Contributions and Letters, whether private or for insertion in the Periodical, 
should be addressed to the EDITOR only, * To be forwarded.* 

Notices of Books are unavoidably postponed^ and the Editor regrets that she is also unabie to 
insert tJie numerous Reports of Institutions which she has lately received^ or even to acknowledge 
the letters accompanying them. Although willing, whenever possible, to assist by gratuitous 
7netition any useful and well-conducted work, the small space at her disposal prevents tke admis- 
sion of many of these into tlte columns reserved for Correspondence. Should a sufficient number 
of Persons desire to report the establishment or progress of the Institutions in which they are 
interested, at tfie rate of cUfout^. per half -page, a 'Work and Leisure Reporter,' to which 
siich information may be sent upon those terms, shall be added to the Gazette. For insertion 
in May, early application should be mde to Messrs. Hatchard. 




' (ITO'opetation among (Sobemeej^es.' 

NDER this title a paper appeared in our columns last . 
August, which seems likely to issue in an important 
movement, though in a direction, perhaps, somewhat 
different from that contemplated by the writer. If in these 
remarks we seem desirous of recalling attention to the points 
then dwelt upon, rather than to those which are now under 
consideration, it is from no want of sympathy with the latter, 
but only in the hope of serving the special class in whose 
behalf co-operation was first suggested, and whose interests, 
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being those of absentees, appear rather likely to be over- 
looked. For the same reason that co-operation among 
private governesses, as distinguished from ladies occupied in 
Daily Teaching or in Schools, was then stated to be so diffi- 
cult, does it now seem that their interests may again be 
allowed to slip out of sight. Secluded in private families, 
and unable to command time, either for journeys to town or, 
if resident there, for attending meetings, it seemed to some 
who were present at the interesting meeting of Women 
Teachers, held at 43 Harley Street last month, and so ably 
presided over by Miss Miiller of the London School Board, 
that the claims of Governesses ran some danger of being 
swamped by those of other branches of the profession. It 
was indeed with satisfaction that we noted the simple dignity 
of the title, 'Women Teachers,' upon the invitation paper, 
and that we heard a resolution re-worded especially to in- 
corporate the many different grades which it comprehends, 
from the Governess in a Royal household to the humblest 
elementary Schoolmistress, who, if actuated by high principle, 
and working conscientiously, are both equally deserving of 
esteem. 

To the other point of difference between the Paper above 
named (which, by the allusion to it of one of the speakers^ 
seems fully acknowledged to be the seed of the move- 
ment, and the resolutions passed at the meeting), no exception 
can be taken. The mighty machinery for improving and 
raising the education of women which has been set on foot 
in the last ten years may well make such an Essay Club 
as that originally proposed by * A. W.' as a bond of union 
among governesses, quite superfluous, and while examinations. 
Instruction by correspondence, &c., are being multiplied, 
they would seem to require Educational aid less than other 
more material advantages. But the need of inducing working 
ladies to save for sickness and old age is so great, that it 
matters little how the train is laid, or by whom the match 
IS applied, to fire a scheme for so doing at this crisis. That 
co-operation among women teachers is desirable, and that 
some means of providing for the rainy days which must come 
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to them sooner or later, is imperative, are two facts about 
which there was certainly no doubt in the minds of all 
who attended that meeting, and they are facts which are 
being most painfully illustrated in our every-day experience. 
Some organization, not only to encourage a woman herself 
{sAe is often but too willing) to save, but in a measure to pro- 
tect her from the frequently fictitious claim of relatives, would 
have spared many a gentlewoman from being obliged to accept 
charity in her old age. The support of an aged or invalid 
parent is indeed a sacred duty, and one from the sweetness of 
which no one would desire to be absolved ; but there does 
seem sometimes a question whether the money spent upon 
small additional comforts *or luxuries might not have made 
a provision for the daughter's old age ; or whether it would 
not have been better for the young brother to make an earlier 
start in life than to be kept at college at the sacrifice of an 
elder sister's savings. However this may be, a Provident 
Fund and a Co-operative, or Mutual Support and Assistance 
Society among Women Teachers, is indeed an object worthy 
of the most earnest consideration and strenuous efforts on 
the part of all who take an interest in the great subject of 
Women's Employment and Self-Maintenance. 

The only questions that can arise are, How best to accom- 
plish it ? We must confess to some relief that the Sub- 
Committee appointed at a previous meeting to consider the 
advisability of joining the Scheme put forth by the Women's 
Education Union had refused to be dazzled by the honour 
offered in it of association with the nobler sex. The con- 
ditions of employment, health, and salary, not to mention 
duration and chances of life (the difference in which is 
recognised by all Insurance Companies) are too diverse to 
allow of the same Provident Fund for both sexes being ad- 
ministered without injustice to one of them, and it is a 
subject for congratulation that the meeting has steered clear 
of that Scylla. 

Whether a Charybdis does not lurk for it in the suggestion 
of amalgamation with the Elementary Teachers' Provident 
and Deposit Union, is a question for the Society to take into 
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serious consideration. How far combination between person^ 
so differently situated as. Private Governesses and Elementary- 
Teachers, with their different requirements, social as well as 
educational, their different style of living, sources of income, 
&c., can be effected with justice to both sides," seems very 
doubtful ; though it is easy to believe that the influx of any 
number of cultivated members, so closely associated with all 
ranks of society as Governesses are, would be a distinct 
benefit to the Society itself. Whether it would be equally 
so to the nev/-comers is an open question, the answer to 
which, we trust, will not be hastily given. 



I » I ■ 
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A TRUE HISTORY. 
Chapter U. 

AT last came the day of our departure from Berlin, and one summer's evening 
at ten o'clock we left by train for Insterburg, where the railway came to an. 
end, and whence we had to travel post to our destination, the town of M., where 
we were to rest a few days before joining the family at Stockmanshof, their 
country-seat. 

Very tired I was when on the following evening we arrived at Insterburg, 
after a sleepless night and long hot day passed in the train, and not a little dis- 
mayed to hear from the weary and somewhat cross lady*s-maid that her mistress 
intended to start at three o'clock the next morning, so as to keep in advance of 
the diligence and one or two other travelling carriages, and thus avoid being 
smothered with dust the whole way. * And,* concluded Julie, with a sigh, * it will 
be as much as ever I can do to unpack the trunks and re-arrange their contents in 
the imperial and other boxes belonging to the carriage before it is time to be ofif.' 
I cheered her up by promising to help her, and before midnight our preparations 
were complete, and we went to bed for a couple of hours. 

Next morning, at the appointed hour, we drove out of the large courtyard of 
the inn, where preparations were being made for the despatch of other vehicles. 
Added to as much luggage as could possibly be stowed away outside and inside 
the carriage, we had a large basket filled with the provisions we required for the 
journey, as, with one or two exceptions, we could not rely on getting anything 
fit to eat at the post-houses. Of this journey I remember little, beyond that the 
heat and dust were scarcely less trying than the restlessness and fidgetiness of my 
companion, who seemed to require neither rest nor sleep, and was perpetually 
losing her handkerchief, smelling-bottle, or something of that kind, which, after 
we had looked in every nook and corner of the carriage, turned over countless 
parcels, and ransacked various bags and satchels, was usually found artfully con- 
cealed (by herself) in the most extraordinary and unheard-of place — up her sleeve, 
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for example ! We travelled with either four or six horses, according to the state 
of the roads, and at each station had to produce an official order for the post* 
horses required. There was so little small money at that time in circulation, soon 
after the Crimean War, tl|at the postmasters often had no change to give in ex- 
change for the paper-roubles with which my companion was provided. Silver 
money I have no recollection of seeing. 

We had rather a fright the first night while fording a river. We got a little 
off the track, the carriage gave a lurch, and in a moment the water came rushing 
in. With a violent effort the horses managed to pull us out of the hole, or rut, 
and we escaped with the fright and a slight wetting. 

When we reached the Prussian frontier, we were joined by an escort of 
mounted soldiers, who accompanied us across what must have been a strip of 
debateable land, to Kowno, the Russian frontier town ; and now my companion 
and her maid began to fidget and quake in prospect of the Custom-house 
formalities, which were evidently very rigorous. They made me laugh by re- 
peatedly imploring me not to look frightened, an injunction which was entirely 
superfluous, for I had nothing to conceal, and therefore no reason to be alarmed. 
On reaching Kowno we were driven into the courtyard of a sort of castle, looking 
very like a prison, the ponderous gates of which closed behind us much as though 
we had been prisoners. We here got out of the carriage, and were taken to a 
room into which, shortly afterwards, our luggage was brought. The meaning and 
anxious looks exchanged by my companions spoke of minds somewhat ill at ease, 
and it was with a certain amount of curiosity that I looked forward to the opening 
of our boxes. A Custom-house official, in, I think, military uniform, remained 
in the room with us, and I don't think either the uneasiness of my companions 
or my own enjoyment of the scene escaped his quick eye. Our passports were 
examined here, mine contained a minute description of my personal appearance, 
and caused some perplexity to the official in attendance, who had a preconceived 
idea, shared by many foreigners with whom I have since come in contact, that an 
Englishwoman must of necessity have fair curls, a long green veil, a bony figure, 
and immense feet. Having at last been assured by the Baroness that having* 
brown hair and dark blue eyes were quite compatible with my nationality, he con- 
cluded by saying, ' But Mademoiselle does not look as if she suffered from 
le Spleen, and yet this is the malady of her nation: it is very strange!* My 
reply that Me Spleen' was unknown to me even by name till I came to Germany, 
completed his perplexity ; and as he left the room my companion heard him say to 
himself in Russian, 'They are very strange people, these English.' We could only 
suppose that he had but lately come from the far interior where foreigners are sel- 
dom seen. 

I think it was by soldiers that the boxes were searched,, and their rough way 
of handling millinery and muslins, which are spoiled if once the freshness has 
gone off, was somewhat tr3ring. The Baroness had several costumes and other 
articles of dress which could not by any possibility be meant for herself, and on 
these she had to pay what seemed to me a very heavy duty, so that I was puzzled 
to account for the relieved and satisfied expression she now wore. The mystery 
was cleared up as soon as we had left Kowno, when she told me that she had a 
good many new and valuable books with her, and that these ran the risk, if dis- 
covered, of being sent to the Censor's Office for examination, and returned to her 
some months hence, all the worse for what they had gone through, and with 
whole pages and even illustrations containing any political allusion carefully 
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blotted out. I was not surprised at her anxiety to save her valuable books from 
this ordeal when I saw later the way in which Punch and the Times were some- 
times defaced by these rigorous censors. 

On reaching M , we found that, as we had supp9S€d, the family had already 

left for the country. The few days we spent in town passed somewhat slowly and 
sadly, for I was generally alone in the large, dreary house, my protectress having, 
naturally enough, a thousand things to do, and many friends to see after her long 
absence. 

On the Saturday the Baroness told me that she intended spending the following 
day in visiting friends at the small bathing -place of Dubbeln, sleeping in Riga, 
and going on to Stockmanshof the next morning. With much kind consideration 
she proposed sending me direct to Riga in time to attend service at the English 
Church, and then letting me wait for her at the hotel. This arrangement gave me 
great pleasure ; and at four o'clock on Sunday morning I set off in a carriage and 
four with Michel, one of the men-servants, on the boxes to look after me. It was 
a lovely morning, and I much enjoyed the long drive through the fresh, crisp air. 
We reached Riga about eight, and after breakfast Michel accompanied me to the 
English Church, and fetched me again at the close of the service. The afternoon 
was intensely hot, and I had just fallen into a doze over * Horizons Celestes,' when I 
was startled by a sharp knock at the door, followed by the hasty entrance of a 
soldier, who, handing me a letter, and pointing to a book he had in his hand, 
began a voluble discourse, of which I did not understand a single word. On 
opening the envelope I found it contained an official-looking document, also in an 
unknown tongue. Bewildered and rather startled, and with some wild idea that 
the soldier might have come to carry me off to Siberia, I hastily rang the bell, 
and on Michel's appearance the whole matter was easily explained. The 
mysterious document was a telegram from the Baroness which ran as follows : — 
* We start for Stockmanshof to-night, order horses for eleven o'clock ; * and the sol- 
dier only wanted payment and a receipt. This settled, Michel went off to order 
the horses, grumbling at his mistress's fancy for travelling at night, and I put on my 
bonnet and went to ^alk about a little on a promenade bordered with trees in the 
vicinity of the hotel. In the course of the evening tlie irrepressible Baroness 
arrived, as fresh as if it were early morning, though she had been on the move 
l^retty well the whole day ; and soon after supper we left for our destination. It 
was light, or rather twilight, the whole night, and my companion was never tired 
pointing out to me the — to her — dear and familiar objects along the road. Next 
morning about nine o'clock we changed horses for the last time at Kokenhusen, 

and here the Baroness found a letter from the Countess M awaiting her, in 

which was enclosed a charming note of welcome for me. Towards midday we 
left the highroad, and turning suddenly to the left found ourselves at the foot of a 
tolerably steep ascent, up which our tired horses drew us with "many a halt and 
much panting. On reaching the top of the hill the castle came into view, and in 
a few moments we drove into a large quadrangle forming the courtyard, and drew 
up in front of a handsome flight of steps, where the Count and Countess M— 
.with their children and a background of servants, were waiting to receive us. 
After the first greetings were over, and the domestics had all been permitted to 
kiss the Baroness's hand, or rather sleeve, we went into a large hall, and here the 
Count and his wife expressed in very kind terms their pleasure that Tante Anna 
had succeeded in securing such *a prize,' and then proceeded to introduce the 

^^^^^*'^"- [To be continued.) 
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THE Inaugural Meeting, as it will probably prove, of this Society, 
took place too late in February for any notice of it to appear in 
our March number, but some report of its proceedings may still be of 
interest to the large number of our ireaders who sympathise with the 
movement which it represents. 

After reading an account of the steps by which the Editor of WorJi! 
and Leisure, and three ladies who are her coadjutors (all three of these 
latter being certificated Midwives, and two of them practising), had 
arrived at the conviction that a good work could be done if the calling 
of Midwifery in this country could be raised to a higher standard of 
efficiency — the Midwives present joined the Society, and gave in their 
adhesion to the draft of the Regulations for this Society, which had been 
formally put to the vote. These will require confiimation at the next 
Meeting of the Society, and will in course of time, doubtless, be much 
amplified and filled in by details as occasion arises ; but it is hoped 
that their publication at the end of this paper will induce other Midwives 
to apply for cards of invitation to the next Meeting, which will probably 
be held at the end of April, and to send in their names for election upon 
that occasion in accordance with the clause dealing with * Members 
and Associates.' 

It will be noticed by those who have watched the course of this 
movement, that the Constitution now put forth is much more simple, and 
less arbitrary in its conditions, than the outline sketched out just a year 
ago in Work and Leisure {s^^ April 1881), but this will surprise no one 
acquainted with the difficulty of breaking ground in so new a direction. 
To ourselves it is a matter of great satisfaction to find so much vitality 
in a calling which has fallen so low as that of Midwifery in England, 
and to discover that there are a sufficient number of skilled and high- 
principled Midwives who are alive to the need for some improvements, 
and who are willing to come forward and organize a Society ybr them- 
silves, upon the highest and most stringent principles. For it should be 
observed that no jot or tittle of either the high standard, or regulations, 
then proposed for our ideal Members, has been abated. Both have been 
unhesitatingly and cordially accepted by the most experienced and best 
educated of Midwives. But an outer circle of Associates, or Associate 
Members, has been formed for those who may desire to join us without 
pledging themselves so deeply. 

To reassure those who fear that Parlianientary action will add to the 
difficulty of obtaining Midwives for the poor, it maybe answered .that any 
Bill which may be passed will, of course, take no ^retrospective action, but 
must content itself with gradually raising the standard of care and skill 
among Midwives, like the M. A. S., which hopes by degrees to enlarge its 
inner circle, as their own* and public opinion, and that of its Members, 
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becomes educated up to it. The dilemma is not a new one, but it is 
certain that opportunity will be given for those who desire it to qualify 
for their license. 

It may not be out of place here to state that Midwives and Monthly 
Nurses are the only Nurses who have to pay for being trained. Many 
are indeed paid while being trained, but her training costs a Midwife from 
25/. to 30/. It will therefore be easily understood, that whilst the law is 
in its present state few women care to pay that sum, as they can carry on 
their work without a certificate at all ! When it becomes a case of either 
being properly trained and certified, or ceasing to practise, many who are 
now contented to go on without a diploma, on account of the expense, 
will go up for Examination rather than relinquish their calling. 

Minutes of the Inaugural Meetings of the M. A. S., 
HELD ON Dec. 10, 1 88 1, and Feb. 27, 1882. 

In December the following resolutions were put to those present and 
carried unanimously: — 

* I. That the absence of any State Regulations in Great Britain and Ireland 
respecting Midwives is fraught with much danger to the lives and health of both 
mothers and infants. 

* 2. That, in the opinion of this Meeting, it is highly desirable to obtain from 
the Government of this country some such system of training and licensing of Mid- 
wives as they enjoy abroad, and it pledges itself to do its utmost to secure the same. 

* 3. That it is, therefore, desirable to petition Parliament to take the matter 
into consideration, not only with the hope of its passing a Bill upon the same, 
but in order to bring its urgency and importance before the public generally ; and 
that the Editor of fVork and Leisure, in concert with the other ladies promoting 
the work, be requested to draw up a Petition,, and arrange for obtaining signatures 
thereto.* 

After some discussion upon the further steps which, as private persons* 
they could take in the matter, it was resolved, seconded, and carried 
unanimously, that — 

* 4. A more thorough system of training, as well as an authorised and uniform 
standard of examination for Midwives, being required, it was desirable to form an 
Association for the following purposes : — (a), To afford moral and social support 
to competent Midwives of good character, now in practice ; (^), to assist them to 
attain a higher degree of efficiency ; (f), to encourage the training of suitable 
candidates. 

* 5. That the principles and regulations of the Matrons* Aid Society, as de- 
scribed in the Provisional Prospectus, which appeared in Work and Leisure for 
April i88i,- are, in the opinion of this Meeting, calculated to further this object, 
and that this Association be therefore formally adopted and established as a means 
for carrying out this end.* 

Some exception being taken to the choice of the Examination of the 
Obstetrical Society as the qualification for admission, on the plea that the 
certificates of some of the other Hospitals were of a higher standard and 
therefore of more value, it was pointed out that this Examination had 
been chosen, not because it represented the highest possible test of 
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efficiency, but because it was the only independent one at present available 
in England. The Examinations held by the authorities of a Hospital, 
who have sometimes been also the Instructors, must vary with changes 
in the staff, and can never satisfy the public in the way that one conducted 
by an independent body of Examiners can. One or two Midwives also 
demurred to the stringency of some of Ihe regulations respecting sending 
for Medical aid and other technical matters laid down in the Medical 
Appendix, but the feeling of the Meeting was strongly in favour of no 
relaxation on these important questions, and they were duly and finally 
passed at the second Meeting held in February, to the transactions of 
which we now proceed. — It may be remarked, in passing, that some of 
the late trials of Midwives noticed by the Press have brought out facts 
which entirely bear out the necessity for the rules originally framed. 

At the Meeting held on Feb. 27, the following Provisional Constitution 
was passed : — 

* The objects of the Matrons' Aid Society, or Midwives' Institute, are : — 

* I. To obtain the passing of a Bill to secure the Licensing and Regis- 
tration OF Midwives in Great Britain and Ireland by Act of 
Parliament. 

* 2. To afford moral and social support, and opportunities for improvement in 
their calling, to Members of the Association. 

* 3. To raise funds so as to be able to open a Lending Library of Midwifery 
and Nursing Manuals ; to organize Classes by correspondence ; to arrange for 
Lectures in provincial towns ; to assist in training candidates for the calling, and 
to aid members to continue their study of it. For these purposes, and for the 
working expenses of the Association, subscriptions will be asked until such time 
as the Association may become self-supporting — an end very much desired by the 
founders. 

*4. To start a Quarantine Fund, raised by the quarterly payments of members, 
from which Midwives temporarily debarred from carrying on their calling on 
account of unavoidable contact with infection or puerperal fever may be assisted, ' 

This suggestion was received with much favour, and the Midwives 
present who were qualified for election may be said to have formally in- 
augurated the Society, by paying their first instalment of an annual 
subscription of ioj. 6^., and thus rendering themselves eligible for a grant 
of 2/. for six or eight weeks' abstinence from attending cases of child- 
birth, should they be accidentally infected. 

The consideration of the further regulations of the Quarantine Fund, 
together with that of the annual and Admission Fees, &c., were postponed 
until another Meeting, but the following definitions of the different classes 
of persons who should form the Association were submitted and voted 
upon, and only ^.wait confirmation on a subsequent occasion : — 

* The Society shall consist of Members, Associates, and Lay-Members. 

* Afembers are trained Midwives who have passed the Examination of the 
Obstetrical Society of London, who keep the Register of Cases approved by the 
Council and the Service-book of the M. A. S., and who pledge themselves to carry 
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out in their practice the principles of the Medical Appendix approved by this 
Society. 

^Associates are trained Midwives who have passed the Examination of the 
Obstetrical Society of London, or xuho hold any other diploma^ but who do not 
fulfil the other qualifications for membership. 

^ Lay- Members are qualified Medical Men or Ladies, who subscribe not less 
than i/. annually to the funds of the M. A. S., and are duly elected by the Society. 

^Members and Associates must be elected by the Members at the meetings of 
the Society. They must be over twenty-five years of age, and must forward the 
names and addresses of three references as to character, and, if possible, three 
others of employers or Medical men, to the Hon. Secretary, Mrs. Bedingfeld, 
263 Vauxhall Bridge Road, not less than thre# weeks previous to the meeting at 
which they wish to be elected. 

* The business of the M. A. S. will be transacted by the Founders and the 
Members until such time as the numbers of the latter make it desirable that they 
should elect a regular Committee. Subscribers are eligible for election as Lay- 
Members so long as their number does not exceed that of the Members, and may 
serve on the Committee, their votes being of equal value on all matters of business.* 

The Medical Appendix was then read and passed seriatim^ and a copy 
will be forwarded by the Sec. upon receipt of a stamped and addressed 
envelope to any one professionally interested. 
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A GREAT satirist one day mocked the scientists by representing 
them as extracting sunbeams out of cucumbers. His joke is old, 
but the work still goes on, and in a very practical way, too. There are 
many people in the world who would gladly be busy if only they could 
find work fit for their taste and capacity. They are of a practical turn of 
mind, they do not care to work hard unless some outcome worth having 
comes of their work. If they try to produce cucumbers out of sunbeams 
they will soon find sunshine in their cucumbers. 

Let us suppose, for instance, that a lady of small — too sniall — an income 
has time and brains at her disposal. She has not much physical vigour, 
nor a balance at her banker's, but she is capable and industrious. She 
lives in a small, close house, in an aristocratic quarter of a big town, 
paying some 50/. per annum for the pleasure of staring at her opposite 
neighbour's dingy window-curtains. She feels rather weary at last — who 
does not.f^ — of arid pavements and smoky chimney-pots. She did not 
mind them so much when youth gilded every ugliness, but now that the 
monotony of middle life has come she longs to see the changes of sea- 
sons and hear the hum of bees and chirp of birds. Her friends tell her 
she will be so dull in the country'; but she means to tr>', at any rate, if it 
can be more desolate than her life in the big city. Hers is an energetic 
nature, and though it is winter time she makes a few excursions, east, 
west, north, and south ; cold, bleak, hard-bound, everywhere, but nothing 
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cheerless ; there is life in the hedgerows, and she trots along feeling ten 
years younger — aye, feeling a very girl again. 

Most of the villas near town are too dear, and the modest cottages too 
surrounded by a poverty-stricken population to be pleasant for her refine- 
ment. She has an ideal in her mind of a bower of roses and eglantine, 
lattice windows and rustic porches, but for some time it is only an ideal. 
One day the train set her down some ten miles from town, and an 
omnibus took her on for another five. The country was pretty, but the 
house she had come to see was uninviting. She had an hour to spare, 
so she walked on over a bit of old forest land, romantic and quaint. It 
allured her, and she went on with all the ardour of fresh youth, picking 
purple bramble-leaves, scarlet pips of the dog-rose, and poking her 
umbrella into the bushes in hopes to find a white violet. 

Turning round a corner she came on a cottage nestling in a few tall 
trees ; quite by itself it was — a plain, wooden, white-washed cottage, 
with a roof tinged with orange and ruby lichen. There was a flower- 
garden in front, outhouses and a large garden behind, and on the sunny 
side of the house a long, low greenhouse. Very old, very quaint, but so 
sweet and happy-looking that her heart opened and appropriated it as 
her own. 

It appeared to be empty ; there was only an old man digging to be 
seen, and he told her the place might be had for some 20/. a-year : that 
would spare her 30/. of rent, to say nothing of taxes and water-rate. 

Well, to cut the story short, my middle-aged friend, having fallen in 
love at first sight, soon called the old white cottage her own, and sat 
down in it to begin a life of idyllic peacefulness. 

She was wise enough to feel that, as there was no library, no shops, 
no museum, or recreation grounds near, she must find work if she would 
be happy, and having one day by chance taken up the prospectus of an 
Association that proposed to train women as floriculturists, horticulturists, 
dairy-women, and poultry-keepers, she seized the idea, and began, after 
some preliminary correspondence with the Secretary, to inaugurate for 
herself outdoor work. 

Fowls were bought, a pig purchased, and even a rough pony put into 
the tiny stable, and a village boy selected as general factotum. She was 
quite a novice in flower-gardening, but the Association gave her every 
help, and even in the first summer her garden was the wonder of the 
neighbourhood. By the next year her greenhouse was repainted, its 
antiquated flue replaced by a small saddle-boiler and pipes, and with the 
first sunbeams she began to grow cucumbers, strawberries, and migno- 
nette. She made mistakes, of course, but even these did her good by 
bracing her energies to tackle greater difficulties. By June the little 
greenhouse was a fair sight for any one ; broad green leaves tempering 
the nursing sunbeams from the long dark-green fruit waiting to be cut. 
And cut they were three times a-week ; my friend trotting on her pony 
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some five miles before breakfast to catch the early train that took her 
cucumbers to the market. 

It was a happy life in that little white house ; sunbeams outside, sun- 
shine inside ; and there my friend is still, ready and anxious to tell 
any one how they may go and live in the country and be happy ever 
after, pay their rent with their cucumbers, and help others to do so also. 

Perhaps some of my readers may like a few hints about starting a 
cucumber-house ; such an affair as a lady already accustomed to plant- 
growing could manage. These hints will be of no good to beginners 
in horticulture, for to grow cucumbers one must begin with some practical 
knowledge. First of all, then, there must be some small capital to start 
with, say 50/., wherewith to build a small cucumber-house ; and another 
50/. as a cash account to draw upon till the salesman's cheques come in. 

The house can be of any size, but Messrs. Veitch and Sons recom- 
mend one that they used in trial grounds at Chiswick. The Garden 
feferring to it says, *The house is about 18 ft. by 10 ft., with a low span 
roof, and runs north dnd south. There are ten plants in each bed on either 
side of the central path ; on these there are hanging, in various stages of 
ripening, 390 fruits, the majority of which are eighteen inches long, and 
proportionate in girth.' In further elucidation I will add that the house 
is sunk some two feet under ground, that the beds rest upon pipes 
heated with hot water, and that the ventilation should be at the top, the 
ventilators arranged so as to suit all winds. This is a proper cucumber- 
house, but I utilise for them ordinary span-roofed houses, with beds made 
of wood upon the staging that runs round the house over the piping. 

The piping should be abundant, as a continuous, plentiful heat is 
required, and the excessive forcing required to get up heat when piping 
is scanty is injurious. - 

Water must be abundant, stored in a tank inside. 

Seed may be sown at any time; by Christmas if fruit is required for 
Easter markets. As striking this is expensive for small beginners, it is as 
well to buy plants from some good grower about the end of January. 
Put each plant in as you would in a frame, light sandy soil at first, 
adding loam and good stuff as you find is required. I grow the * Tele- 
graph,' and had the seeds from Messrs. Veitch. 

Train on sticks till the wires that run overhead the length of the 
house are reached, stop the growth, trim leaves, remove superfluous 
buds, &c., as you would in frame-culture. Water as often as required ; 
there is no hard-and-fast rule for this, nor for any other 'garden work : 
weather, soil, climate, must be considered. 

Keep a bottom heat of 70** to 75'' by day, 65° to 70'' by night, and 
regulate this with the most continuous care : an hour's hot sun, a day's 
wet, or a night's frost, may undo the work of- weeks. One person must 
be responsible, and a day's absence, an hour's delay in watering, will be 
irreparable. 
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As far as my experience goes, growing cucumbers is a paying thing. 
I have cut three hundred in a week, and for these got from four to six 
shillings a dozen. Sometimes there is only half this quantity, but I hope 
to keep cutting all the year round. 

I have only to put the hampers in the train, addressed to a salesman 
in Covent Garden ; he returns me the baskets and a note of the sale 
and his charge for commission. I think I net about 3^. 6d, a dozen. 

Veridia. 

<!^it ttfz iEtlucatton ot 6ixU ttom 14 to 17 ^tari of ^ae. 

{Concluded from page 'jd^ 

T ALLUDED last month to Examinations, which, as a rule, I would 
•*- prohibit between the ages of 14 and 17. -They are most useful to 
women who are tempted to let every-day duties and pleasures absorb them, 
to the neglect of their intellectual life ; but with ^/V/j they are serious im- 
pediments to education. They ruin a quick, shallow girl, whose aspirations 
are satisfied — that is, killed — by success in them ; and to a deeper mind 
they are mere hindrances at this early stage. They are tests of the 
mstruction we have received, and candidates are therefore forced to 
make instruction their aim. Now, from 14 to 17, instruction should be a 
completely secondary affair. The training of the mind should be the 
one object ; and it is heartrending to see these early years, of such in- 
estimable value for the latter purpose given up to mere instruction — too 
often to cramming — when that very instruction would be gained both 
better and more quickly after the mind was formed and trained. And if 
parents would sacrifice their wish of seeing their daughters distinguished 
in some wretched local examination — a distinction which really means so 
very little in the way of culture or cleverness, or, indeed, of instruction 
either — if they would sow the seeds of the qualities we have been dis- 
cussing during schoolroom life, and be content not to look for the harvest 
of success and knowledge till after the age of 17, I am convinced that 
that harvest would richly repay them in all girls who had any minds to 
speak of. There may be natures so sluggish as to require the stimulus of 
an examination to make them interested in their work, but I suspect 
with a good teacher such cases would be rare. 

Before going more into detail, it would be well to make a slight 
sketch of the education I should consider it desirable to give before the 
age of 14 ; as on it, naturally, would greatly depend the course pursued 
between 14 and 17. Till U child was seven my efforts would be chiefly 
directed to teaching her implicit obedience, and the habit of quietly 
amusing herself without expecting her elders to play with her. A quick 
child would probably have picked up reading by herself before she was 
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seven ; but if not, I would begin at that age to teach her reading and 
writing, Prendergast's French Manual, and the first three rules of arith- 
metic. This should comprise the whole of her lessons till she was 14. But 
though I would only give her this minimum of actual lessons, I would awaken 
her mind in various other ways. She should, as much as possible, listen 
to the conversation of older members of the family — not to that of visitors 
—always supposing that it is a family in which she will hear sensible 
subjects discussed. She should also be accustomed to read the news- 
paper aloud, and to take an interest in the events of the day. But the 
most direct preparation for her future schoolroom life would be during 
the daily two or three hours of needlework, which I should make a point 
of. Instead of (as many children do) occasionally presenting a garment 
to the poor as her work, when it has, in fact, been made by every 
member of the family except herself, she should regularly cut out sets of 
garments, and know accurately how much stuff is wanted for each and 
how to cut it with least waste. She should cut out and fix everything 
she made, and be gradually taught to make all her own clothes. During 
these hours of needlework I would read to her stories fi-om history, 
mythology, and literature, which should give her a wish to know more 
of such things ; and she would thus learn to look forward with pleasure 
to the schoolroom, as a place where her curiosity would be satisfied. I 
should choose books like Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare, Mrs. Haweis's 
Tales from Chaucer, Hawthorne's Wonder Book, Neale's Stories from 
Mythology, The Heroes, King Arthur and his Knights, the S. P. C. K. 
series of stories from European history ; all books which would delight 
children, and give them a taste for the larger originals. Such grown-up 
tastes will be increased by the intercourse with their elders spoken of 
above, which, in an intelligent household, will teach them their ignorance. 
This kind of acquaintance with the larger world both of books and life — 
which, so obtained, involves no strain on the brain — will prevent that 
conceit, so often the result of schoolroom knowledge, on children who 
live in a childish world, which hides from them their own inferiority. 

A child educated on this plan will not find the following curriculimi 
too severe for the years between 14 and 17. To begin with, there are 
certain subjects too much neglected by examiners, but with which every 
cultivated person should — nay, must — be acquainted ; and this, by the 
way, is another reason against allowing the present mania for exami- 
nations to encroach upon the schoolroom years. Among these subjects 
are mythology, ancient and foreign history and literature, and the history 
of England before the Conquest. I would give them a good general 
knowledge of these subjects, as they would not be likely to take them up 
for examinations in after years ; and I am chiefly considering the case of 
those who would continue their education, after they left the schoolroom, 
by the help of examinations. 

I would not make them read through any history of England, but 
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would dwell on the great epochs, taking one every quarter, and give them 
a general idea of the leading men, and the chief books and the general 
life of the people, and give slightly the intermediate history necessary to 
link the epochs together. I would give them all this by word of mouth, 
reading them illustrative passages from large books ; and supply them 
with good historical novels and stories about the epoch they happen to 
be doing. I say ^g'ood^ advisedly, for I would never allow them to open 
the half-sentimental, half-religious, and wholly weak, historical stories, 
that flood the market. Instead of these they should have such books as 
Westward Ho! The Queen- s Maries; Holmby House; Sir Walter Scotfs 
historical novels ; Shakespeare's historical plays ; James's Richelieu; The 
Dove in the Eagles Nest; The Chaplet of Pearls; The Camp of Refuge; 
Hereward the Wake; The Peasant and the Prince^ by Miss Martineau ; 
The Little Duke; The Cameos^ which are really more a story than any- 
thing else. 

This would be the most suitable place for me to say a few words on 
the general reading to be encouraged in the schoolroom. I would pro-, 
hibil ^i// magazines, and, as much as possible, modem books. If a taste 
for old-fashioned and standard books be not formed in youth, it remain^ 
wanting through life ; and the slipshod style, weak sentiment, and 
weaker wit, of the majority of modem stories, [is a poor exchange for 
Jane Austen's masterpieces, which are voted *slow' by girls who have 
weakened their minds with the novels and novelettes of the day. In old- 
fashioned books I would allow great latitude. Their faults are not those 
of our time, and therefore do not dwell on the mind ; but I would be the 
strictest of censors where modern books were concerned. Weak pretti- 
ness also is, in its own way, as unwholesome for the growing mind as a 
positively harmful book ; it enervates and tends to form a low literary 
standard. However, with healthy-minded, natural girls, Robinson Crusoe 
and his fellows will always be popular, and may be safely encouraged so 
long as all the story-books are few in number, and have to be read and 
re-read till they become old friends. 

But to return to the subject of teaching. Religious knowledge is, of 
course, differently taught in different families, so we will not discuss it in 
this paper. I would take my pupils through the whole of Arithmetic and 
the first fifteen propositions of Euclid. If they evince a taste for Mathe- 
matics I would give them Algebra up to quadratics inclusive, and Euclid 
to the end of Book II. I would also take them through a very short and 
simple French grammar, and make them learn a great deal of French 
poetry by heart, both as the easiest and surest road to fluent translation, 
and also to strengthen the memory, which is greatly a matter of early 
habit and constant practice.* Then, too, I would make them learn 

* As memory is the chief talent of this age, I would also make them learn a great 
deal of English poetry ; Conybeare's School Chronology, A Short Account of the Gods 
and Heroes, &c. 
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thoroughly the simplest rudiments of the Latin grammar, as being a good 
mental discipline, and also with a view to facilitate their taking up Latin 
^should they wish to do so — in later years, when their powers of 
learning by heart will be weaker. Besides this, a slight knowledge of 
Latin grammatical forms and words will help them to see what an 
historical grammar the French is, and to trace the derivation of words 
both in that language and our own. I would take every opportunity of 
pointing out the derivation of words, &c. ; but I would not make 
pathology one of the lessons. I would leave that for later years, when 
there may be a taste for it. Neither would I give lessons on literature, 
such as are required for examination candidates, with a large element of 
verbal criticism which only distracts the mind from the grander features 
of a book. My one aim in dealing with literature would be to make the 
girls read the works of great minds with pleasure and enthusiasm, as an 
amusement and not as a * lesson.' In striving to form this taste, I would 
bear in mind an article of Dr. Abbott's on * The Teaching of English,' in 
which he picks out Plutarch and some other books for all his boys to 
read before they leave school, on the ground that they are 'eminehtly 
de- vulgarising.' I strongly incline to giving no lessons on literature 
proper, but treating incidentally of the chief books connected with each 
epoch of histoiy, and leading the girls to read them in their play-time. 

If a strong bent for languages is seen, I would give the same amount 
of German as Of French, beginning with Prendergast's Manual; but 
otherwise I would leave that, too, for a later time, as learning two lan- 
guages at once tends to create confusion in a child's mind. All that is 
necessary in the way of grammar is common to most languages, and 
what is peculiar to our own is more puzzling than useful, as the child will 
learn to speak correctly from ear. My lessons on English Grammar 
would therefore be confined to giving English examples of the rules and 
grammatical forms met with in French and Latin. Analysis of sentences 
cannot be begun too soon, or too closely applied to all books read ; it 
would greatly conduce to that clear-headedness on which I would lay so 
much stress, and would be a key to half the difficulties which puzzle the 
young in their reading. Reading aloud I would make a special point of, 
as a far more useful accomplishment than singing ; since, by means of it, 
they would be oftener able to give pleasure to others. Reading good 
books of travels is the only pleasant way of learning geography ; and as 
these will probably have to wait till later years, I would only give the 
simplest outlines of this branch of study in the schoolroom. I would 
dwell chiefly on the main geological facts which underlie physical geo- 
graphy; and would use such books as Geikie's Geological Primer^ 
Kingsley's Madam How and Lady Why^ and Huxley's Physiography. 

Talking of Geology, leads me to the general question of Science. 
Here, as with languages and mathematics, I would determine on a 
minimum to be learnt by all, and a maximum for those who have a taste 
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that way. I would take as the minimum for all the amount of Geology I 
have just indicated, and a corresponding quantity of Physiology, with 
the main laws of health — Ventilation, Cleanliness, &c. To these I would 
add one other science, in my choice of which I would be guided by the 
child's own tastes, and by the opportunities the neighbourhood afforded 
for making it a practical and daily interest. By the sea-shore it might be 
conchology, in the country it might be botany or entomology ; but, what- 
ever it was, I should encourage her to be looking out for specimens or 
instances bearing on it during her daily walks. I should pursue this 
extra subject to some considerable extent wi^ a child who cared for it, 
and drop it entirely with one who preferred to make music, or mathe- 
matics, or languages, her special subject. I would foster self-control by 
never allowing the child to follow her wishes in choice of work ; but I 
should look upon it as one of my chief duties to discover the b«nt of her 
mind, and to give her work as much as possible in harmony with it. At 
the same time, since we are considering the education of girls and not of 
boys, I would discourage exclusive interest in any one subject. I would 
rather open her mind to as many branches of study as possible, not by 
loading her with their details, but by teaching her their broad first 
principles, which are easy to remember, especially when their application 
to daily life is brought prominently forward. I would pursue this plan 
for two reasons : ist. Because few girls have such a special bent that 
they can really know their own forte while they are so young. It is 
better for most of them to choose their special subject after they are 
grown up, and an elementary knowledge of many will be a great help to 
them in their selection. 2ndly, In training a man your object is that he 
shall have a line of his own in life, and do something in that line ; but a 
woman with a Une of her own is very far from desirable. Putting 
geniuses out of the question, few will deny that woman's mission is to be 
a comfort to others. If we grant this, we must allow that cleverness 
ceases to be valuable in her, except in so far as it is made subservient to 
this end. There are many clever women who are painfully deficient in 
that general culture which forms the chief charm of educated society ; 
and I think we shall all agree that a woman with an intellectual hobby is 
far less likely to be a pleasant companion and universal comforter than 
one who takes an interest in things in general. As Mme. Swetchine said 
of those who had suffered many things, * Avoir beaucoup souffert, c'est 
comme ceux qui savent beaucoup de langues, avoir appris k tout com- 
prendre, et k se faire comprendre de tous ; ' so it is with her who is in- 
telligently interested in many things, she can be in sympathy with many 
minds and speak to each of them in their own tongue. 

Let none say that this is a low ideal for Woman — that she was meant 
rather to teach, to raise, to inspire. True comfort includes all that : it 
means raising people from the despondency, or sin, or trouble, into which 
they may have fallen, and starting them afresh on a higher, and therefore 
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happier, level. Let us, then, seek so to educate our girls that they may 
possess the beauty, attainable by all, which Matthew Raydon saw in Sir 

^ ^ ^ ' * A sweet, attractive kind of grace, 

A full assurance given by looks, 
ContintuU comfort in ** her^^ face. 
The lineaments of Gospel Books.* 

Lucy H. M. Soulsby. 

Is it 3o ?' — ^ ISeplg- 

RE we really more luxurious and extravagant than our 
mothers were ? I do not say our grandmothers, for it is 
very difficult to compare times that are so changed by 
outward *facts with each other but twenty-five years ago. 

I am speaking of middle-class life, and in towns perhaps rather 
than the country ; but it appears to me that there is th.t possibility of 
greater simplicity of life, if people choose to avail themselves of it, 
than there was. The rent of a house in the professional classes is 
often a matter of business rather than luxury; they must live in 
certain places. But it is surely a luxury not to be regretted, that 
houses at a rental of 35/. are often advertised to have bath-rooms 
with hot and cold water laid on, whereas houses fifty or even thirty 
years old, with rents nearer 200/. than 35/., are entirely destitute of 
such appliances. 

Let us look at the drawing-room, the very kernel of the house. 
Formerly individual taste could do little towards reducing an 
•upholsterer's bill; a carpet more or less costly must cover the 
whole room, its beauty much depending on price. Now a bottle 
of oak-stain, a few hours' labour, and a couple of Persian mats, and 
the floor is provided for. Steel grates, which used to seem a 
necessity, and were certainly, in housemaid phrase, * one person's 
work to clean,' are things of the past; and a tasteful fire-screen, 
often home-made, supplies its place ; or embroidered curtains fall 
over the grate, the materials costing but a shilling or two a-yard. 
Not long ago I was in a luxuriously furnished room at the West End, 
and I was struck with the beauty of the curtains. I looked care- 
fully, and discovered that they were Bolton sheeting, costing perhaps 
two shillings a-yard. Their owner, it is true, had paid many pounds 
for them at the School of Art, for they were embroidered in crewels ; 
but then any clever-fingered girl could have done them. And to 

* See article by ' Christine,' in Work and Leisure for February'. 
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conclude, which of our mothers ever bought a rush-bottomed chair 
for her drawing-room ? indeed, she could not have found one to buy, 
if she had wanted it ever so. 

Now with regard to society, have we not invented the very cheap 
and convenient afternoon tea ? We can all entertain in the true sense 
of the word, without the costly machinery of dinner or supper parties. 
We can see our friends, have music, look over portfolios 3 if there is 
a lawn, play tennis ; or if the rooms are large enough, dance ; and 
no one expects more than a cup of tea or coffee and a bit of cake. 

Even dinner-parties are far simpler than -they were, except the 
flowers on the table, which are often more a matter of taste than 
cost, as some of the prettiest decorations may be made with field 
flowers. There is nothing now for show. We only offer our friends 
what they want to eat, and the various means of procuring articles 
of food have brought many hitherto unprocurable dainties to our 
doors at a very small cost, while ^ Gladstone^ has taken the place of 
the heavier wines ; though a host may still provide some fare wine, 
he will find a much smaller quantity will suffice. 

Dress is clearly a luxury, but the present fashion is certainly an 
improvement on what it was 'when I was a girL' Then it would 
have been considered very disrespectful to have gone out to dinner 
in anything but a white or very light muslin or silk, consequently 
white shoes (bare arms and neck were de rigueur) ; so to walk home 
from a party was quite an uncommon feat, only done under 
exceptional circumstances. Now it is permitted to go in dark 
dresses and shoes, and it is quite possible to go even by 'under- 
ground' to many social gatherings. 

Music — really good music — formerly was possible only to the 
rich ; now there are few, if any, really good concerts to which a 
shilling and some patience will not admit you ; and many that are 
attainable at threepence even, though these may not be intended 
wholly for the classes we are speaking of. 

Literature, books of all sorts, are far more attainable. * Mudie ' 
is no longer open to the reproaches that Sir Anthony Absolute pours 
upon the * circulating library ' of former days ; while the cheap press 
enables every one to have a selection of books * which no gentle- 
man's library should be without,' and the cAe/s d^ozuvre of all the 
musical composers may be in every one's hands for a few pence. 

Perhaps I may be accused of having proved my case against 
myself, and that we are really more luxurious than we were. What 
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I do want to show is this, that what was formerly only attainable by 
money — elegant rooms, society, literature, music, dress — are now to 
be had by all by the exercise of taste, care, time, and clever fingers 
and bright brains, for very little ; and that when wholesome enjoy- 
ment and beautiful surroundings can be thus attained, I plead that 
this is not culpable luxury but real civilisation. N. P. 

[We do not wish that this article, the truth of which cannot be 
gainsayed, should in any way commit Work and Leisure to the opinion 
that there is not a great deal of wasteful luxury and sinful extravagance 
in these days. But it ?eems a peculiarity of the present time that con- 
tradictory statements may be equally true, so diametrically opposite are 
many of the conditions of life which exist side by side. Both our corre- 
spondents have made out a good case, and the question before us is not 
so much which statement is most true, but which shall we adopt as our 
practice in our own households ? — Ed.] 
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Patron: ILR,H, Princess Louise, Marchioness of Lorne. 
Report of Work done from Feb. 9 to March 14. 

THREE Committee Meetings have been held, at which over thirty 
cases have been considered. 
No. of letters received, 495 ; of letters sent out, 526 ; of emigrants who 
have sailed, 6. 

Nos. 106 and 112 for Port Elizabeth, South Africa. 
Nos. 113 and 114 for Townsville, Queensland. 
No. 115 for Melbourne. 
No. 116 to South Australia. 

News received during the Month. 

Nos. 60, 61, and 66, have obtained situations as governesses. 

Nos. 63 and 64 (trained nurses) have taken a cottage at G e, 

Queensland, and do needlework when not employed professionally. 

(These five are of the party whose safe arrival was announced last month.) 

No. 85, married. ^ 

No. 107, staying with friends. > These three are in Canada. 

No. Ill, situation as nurse. ) 

No. 29, debt discharged with interest. 

Nos. 35 to 42 (a family), debt discharged. 

The Allan mail steamers leave Liverpool every Wednesday for 
Canada. Three vessels leave Plymouth every month, carrying emi- 
grants to Queensland. E. S. Browne, Hon. Sec, 

Address : W. E. S., Mrs. Walter Browne, 38 Belgrave Road, S.w. 



* The figures refer to the number of the emigrants as entered on the books of the 
Society. 
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Office :— 113 Gloucester Road, Queen's Gate, s.w. 

(Office Hours : — 1 1 fo l attd 2 /<? 4 Daily, except Saturdays.) 

Ftfsr-ofiice Orders should be made payable to Pl, M. Mackenzie, Gloucester Road 

Post Office, Hereford Square, S. JV, 

Orders for Plain Needlework should be addressed to Mrs. Locker, as * Special 
Secretary,' at 80 Eaton Square; for Art IVork, to Lady Eden, 3 Laivcr 
Grosvenor Place, S, W, ; for Drawing and Painting, to Lady Emily Dundas, 
34 Onslow Square ; for Fancy Work, to Miss J. G. Macdonald Moreton, 
at the W. L. G. Ojffice, 113 Gloucester Poad, S.W. ; for Knitting, to MiSS 
Louise Barron, 47 Gloucester Place, Portman Square, W. 

A Meeting of the General Committee was held on Tuesday, March 14, 
when 15 Associates were elected, their subscriptions amounting to 17/. 

An Associate having increased her annual subscription of 20/. to 40/., 
it was agreed by the Committee to devote the second 20/. to the Incurable 
Fund, to be called in future *The Incurable and Chronic Distress Fund.' 
The cases of applicants for this Fund will be considered at the beginning 
of each year, and helped for that year. It will be made a condition of 
such yearly assistance that the friends of the recipient should add a 
certain proportion to the allowance given. Cases of chronic distress 
brought about by long illness of relatives, or of the lady herself, may 
share in this Fund. No old case shall be negatived one year (if the need 
remains the same) in order to take on a new case another year. 

The address of Mrs. R. Croker, who has kindly undertaken to col- 
lect for this Fund, is Avoncroft, Stratford-on-Avon. The Secretary 
will be glad to hear from any Associates who will give further help in 
collecting for this Fund. At present there are four pensioners receiving 
a regular allowance from it, but there are several candidates, equally 
eligible, who cannot be put on, owing to want of means. 

Report of Work done in the Month of February, 1882. 

79. Had employment in Copying. 
641. Engaged as English Teacher in a German School. 
649. Resident Governess with a good Salary. 
547. Employment in Parish Work, 
540. Lessons in French. 
433. Engagement as Classical Pianist at an Afternoon Party, where her playing 

was very much admired. 
646. Engaged as Lady- Housekeeper. 
589. Temporary engagement as Governess. 

161. Painted a set of Menu Cards to order, which were very much admired. 
431. Daily engagement as Governess. Salary, 100/. 

A present of Fruit arid Flowers gave great pleasure to nine Ladies, 
and others had presents of Concert Tickets, Clothing, &c. Two Sisters 
were visited in their new home by an Associate, and many acts of kind- 
ness were shown. The sum of 56/. 5J. dd. was distributed to twenty-one 
cases, 17/. 5J. being given in the form of allowances. 
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A Case Committee was held on Tuesday, March 7, when eight cases 
were considered and accepted. 

A list of Ladies willing to assist others by gifts of furniture will be kept 
at the Office, and Associates are requested to send to the Secretary the 
names of any Ladies who offer this kind of help. 

434 Letters have been received. 598 Letters have been sent out. 



Ci)e IBmergencg ^ociets* 

MAN is a gregarious animal, and in nothing is this more clearly 
demonstrated than the necessity there appears to be for him to 
form Societies and Clubs. Thus we have Reading, Early Rising, Total 
Abstaining, Music, Drawing, and Scribbling Clubs, to some one or more 
of which it is the fashion for every girl just leaving school to belong. 
Yet we feel tempted to mention one more, because it strikes home to our 
feelings, as one little step towards the amelioration of the class whose 
lamentable case stirs the hearts of the tender-hearted: — we allude to 
*The Emergency Society.' As far as we can learn, this Society was 
originated by some who felt strongly the sad lot of young and old 
women — who may have been brought up in every comfort and luxury — 
who suddenly, and without any fault of their own, find themselves des- 
titute or with very limited means. It requires no subscription, no staff of 
officials, nothing but a promise to honestly and conscientiously carry out 
the objects of the Society, which are — to learn some business or occupa- 
tion while yet it is not necessary, so that, when the day of necessity arrives, 
it may not find girls wanting in ability to earn an honest living : thus 
preventing an appeal to charity or philanthropy, and an addition to the 
pauperism of the country. 

The misery consequent on the failure of the Glasgow Bank, when 
elderly gentlewomen were reduced fi-om the possession of a comfortable 
private income to seek a home in the workhouse, must still be fresh to 
the minds of many of our readers ; and in these times of agprarian 
agitation, bad harvests, &c., when even land fails to bring its income, 
who of us, even if now surrounded by every luxury, can tell how suddenly 
poverty may overwhelm us, and how helpless and unfit to cope with its 
distresses and drudgery we may prove ? 

Then let every noble, bright-eyed girl fill her mind with a purpose ; 
her life will be twenty times happier ; and as to her influence, who can 
measure it.** To begin — she must * take stock,' to use a business ex- 
pression, of herself. She must consider what gifts she has, — and to 
decide this point she should consult her mother, sister, or other intimate 
relative or friend ; and whichever gift seems most developed, let her 
work it up. 

How many times in a day do we hear this sort of thing addressed to a 
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young girl just out/ — * Do you play ? ' — * A little.' ' Draw ? ' — * A little/ &c., 
&c.; and on further acquaintance one finds that indeed she spoke the whole 
truth — a little ! a very little I Almost she might better have denied that 
she could do anything ; and this, not so much from any fault of the girl, 
or her teachers, but from the system of 'cram' on which she has been 
brought up, we will not say * educated/ 

Now, having fixed on the gift she feels herself strongest in, and the 
exercise of which gives her the most pleasure, let her use every effort to 
perfect it. Say, for example, it is music ; whether vocal, instrumental, or 
theoretical, she should procure the best lessons possible in her individual 
circumstances, and thoroughly study the subject ; or should it be 
drawing, let her decide on the special branch she will take up, whether 
landscape, ftewer, geometrical, architectural, or hpuse decoration, and 
so on. 

We are not here desirous of making a list of all the many things that 
can be, and are being done by women, but our wish is to urge the im- 
portance of taking up one subject and making a specialty of it, so that 
we may at least know one thing well. 

The answer of a Member of this Society to the question — * What if one 
has no gift ?' is not without point. * No gift ! Surely only the imbeciles 
<:an be said to have no gift ! Go into the Homes and Institutions of the 
Blind, the Deaf and Dumb, and see what they can do. Lunatics are 
taught handicrafts ; a squirrel can turn a wheel in his cage, and ring 
a bell. Can any one who confesses that she possesses her faculties be 
satisfied to fold her hands and say, " I have no gift, nothing can be 
expected of me?" Read the parable of the Ten Talents.' 

One Member of this Society, herself the daughter of a wealthy man, 
>who lost his property when she was about twenty, became a governess, 
and after some years married a widower with three daughters just on the 
eve of leaving school. Profiting by her own experience, she is giving the 
second girl every advantage in the cultivation of vocal music. The eldest 
is her father's book-keeper, accountant, and secretary, understanding every 
detail in the management of a large estate. The youngest, having * no 
gift,' or rather no especial bias, is being taught millinery by a professor. 

But while we here advocate the advisability of a * specialty ' as a 
purpose with a definite object, it does not follow that everything else 
must be entirely neglected. If a girl whose specialty is church em- 
broidery can play ever so * little,' yet, if she can accompany her brothers' 
and sisters' songs, and help to amuse them in the es'enings, how wrong it 
would be to give up even that little gift / 

A Member of the Emergency Society must not make herself a 
nuisance in her home, thereby defeating the object of the Society 
and bringing it into disrepute, but she must bear in mind that though 
she is fitting herself to earn her living when required, there is no reason 
for her following her profession until it becomes necessary. She will be 
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no less a good wife and mother (surely the highest and best life for a 
woman) because she can do some one thing thoroughly. 

It is by no means desirable that young girls should rush into in- 
dependent action at twenty-one ; but that is a very different thing from being 
utterly incapable when circumstances force them to stand alone. * In- 
competent indigence ' is, indeed, a melancholy spectacle, and one which is 
lamentably familiar to niany. Who is not acquainted with appeals for 
help from families of clergy, lawyers, doctors, &c., who are left helpless, 
and are taken up by philanthropic people, and fed and clothed by charity, 
besides the difficulty of getting any member of these off the list of recipients 
because they have never been brought up to do anything thoroughly ? 
They cannot dig, but to beg they are not ashamed ; and they will accept 
anything they can get, if it be wrapped up in the cover of -a * Society's' 
envelope, when they would be annoyed at being classed with the beggar 
and the vagrant. Where is that rare gift, common sense ? The mother 
who possesses it will know that the best way of making the home happy 
and attractive is to keep its members well employed. Who cannot look 
round the homes of their friends, and note, with distress, the silly, aim- 
less life of the young girls, thinking of little else but flirting and dress, 
and filling up their time with busy emptiness .** and they cannot well 
avoid noticing the ill tempers, peevish discontent, and constant jars, 
where the daughters are verging on the fatal thirty ! 

If girls had an object in life there would not be so many unholy 
marriages— so many unhappy old maids or paupers of * Society' — 
or such long subscription lists ! Nature's balance would be seen and 
felt, and persons would realise that there is work to be had for those who 
can, and therefore will do it. And to quote the words of Gamaliel, him- 
self the teacher of St. Paul — 'He that hath a trade in his hand, to what; 
is he like ? He is like a vineyard that is fenced.' 

Should these lines cause any one to think, and to view her own 
possible future, and stir her up to do something, and should she desire 
to join this small band of 'Emergency,' she can apply (enclosing a 
stamped envelope, fully and clearly directed) to ' Eegeejay,' care of the 
Principal, London Institute for the Advancement of Plain Needlework, 
2 Connaught Street, Hyde Park, w. 



Good News. — Mr. Charles Hodgson, iron merchant, late of Louthend, Elvet, 
near Durham, has enriched the funds of the * Northern Counties Society for 
granting Annuities to Governesses and other Ladies in Reduced Circumstances ' by 
the munificent legacy of 3000/. Only those who know how many sad cases of dis- 
tress exist among aged or invalid gentlewomen, to whom all other aid comes too late, 
will fully appreciate the value of this benevolent thought of Mr. Hodgson's for them. 

The Charity Organization Society are about to publish a Charities' Register 
and Digest, with a Preface, which will answer the purpose of a legal and general 
Guide-book to persons wishing for information in regard to charity, and must 
prove of great practical value. Central Office, 15 Buckingham Street, w.c. 
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NOT many years ago a good education could only be secured for 
middle-class English girls if they were orphans. Fathers and 
mothers with limited incomes could not control their daughters' studies 
in opposition to the then prevalent estimate of relative values. Dancing, 
the pianoforte, drawing, and singing, were universally considered the 
chief requisites for preparing a girl for life ; geography, history, grammar, 
and arithmetic, as unanimously depreciated ; one, two, or more languages, 
tolerated, or not, according to the circumstances of individual taste, or 
means. In vain did conscientious teachers protest against the dispro- 
portionate sympathy bestowed on what they justly considered the less 
important part of their work. Their action was restrained by the 
exigencies of their position. Maintenance depended on public opinion ; 
and this was guided by fashion. The extraordinary rapidity with which 
the High School movement has spread Jias at once attested and partially 
relieved this general want. Although it is probable that experience will 
bring to light variations of requirement not yet distinctly recognised, and 
local peculiarities demanding some elasticity of organization, we are 
scarcely likely to witness a recurrence to the obstacles to a cheap and 
serviceable education which twenty years ago were well-nigh driving 
parents to despair, and actually compelling many mothers to become the 
schoolmistresses in their own houses, to the manifest detriment of their 
housekeeping. 

At the present moment, London and many of the counties and great 
towns are provided with excellently appointed day-schools, accessible to 
such girls as can walk to and fro in all weathers, or pay for riding in 
omnibuses or trains. Arrangements for transit or the alternative boarding- 
houses are still in a rudimentary condition on the whole ; but there is no 
special reason why demand and supply should here fail in their usual 
work of compensation. Many parents will doubtless take the neighbour- 
hood of a good girls' school into account in their choice of a residence, 
and thus by degrees it will become the exception — ^though perhaps always 
a common exception — that girls should be sent away from home to 
school. 

There is, however, one class of the community to whom this often 
disadvantageous arrangement must frequently be a necessity. A country 
clergyman cannot reject his parsonage because it is remote from any 
school suitable for his children. Unless one lies within reach, they must 
leave home if they are to go to school ; and, at present^ without going to 
school they can scarcely ever prepare for maintaining themselves. Now^ 
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excluding the denominational schools kept up by Nonconformists, there 
are about fifty schools, either endowed or the property of the High 
School Company, conducted on Public School principles at moderate 
charges. If we take 200 as the average number of pupils, there will thus 
be about 10,000 girls provided for, and many of these, doubtless, will be the 
daughters of clergymen residing in the neighbourhood of the -schools ; a 
few will be boarded in houses accredited for the purpose, because they 
cannot travel to and fro. 

From a geographical point of view, however, the present provision is 
anything but sufficient. London has nearly twenty of the good schools ; 
the great manufacturing towns engross a large number ; and only thirteen 
or fourteen remain for all the rest of the counties. The area thus left to 
be traversed, whether weekly or twice in a term, must prevent numbers 
from availing themselves of the advantages which these schools offer. 
For it is impossible to forget that a large proportion of benefices 
confer but 200/. at most on their incumbents ; a very considerable pro- 
portion between 100/. and 150/. Out of such a pittance, how can a 
clergyman spare school-fees for two or three girls? 

It remains that a great many clergymen are in urgent need of as- 
sistance towards the schooling o^ their girls. Some of them no doubt 
come of homely ancestry, and their daughters will undergo no descent in 
the social scale by attending a Board School — if such an institution 
happens to be within reach — or a National School. It is, however, 
manifestly impossible to guarantee the placing of clergymen of gentle 
birth and small means so that their daughters shall not be deprived 
of the teaching appropriate for gentlewomen. Much of the practical 
work of this, as of every country, can be efficiently performed by 
women who are not gentlewomen. But few persons will maintain that 
we can afford to reduce the proportion of women among us whose 
ideas have been expanded, their sympathies quickened and extended, 
their imagination refined, and their judgment strengthened, by a liberal 
education. 

Assistance in some form is then necessary in such cases. The ques- 
tion arises. How and in what form it may best be administered t For 
there are objections to ^ Clergy-daughter ' Schools from several points of 
view. Financially, schools maintained for one particular class, and 
therefore depending on one section of the community for support, are 
more likely to fail than schools open to all comers. To this, however, it 
may be answered that, if the education is to be gratuitous, or nearly so, 
the burden will not fall on the limited section of the community bene- 
fited, but on the general body ; and that contributions of money 
more readily procured for class — or party — objects than for such as 
appeal to large sympathies. 

Perhaps it may be so. But it can hardly be desirable to benefit 
schools at the expense of the scholars. And exclusiveness on the one 
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hand, and either conceit or a sense of humiliation on the other, usually 
remain with girls brought up in ' Class ' Schools. Girls who have beeij 
educated by a so-called * Charity'* seldom escape some of that vulgar 
depreciation which makes it difficult in after life to establish proper dis** 
cipline among their pupils. Now, a child certainly incurs no disgrace by 
accepting and profiting by the advantages provided for her at home or at 
school ; but it is not so clear that parents incur none in depending 
upon others for supplying any real and inevitable want of their children. 
For every father knows, as soon as his child is bom, that it will 
require suitable instruction, as much as daily bread and appropriate 
clothing, to prepare it to do its duty in that state of life to which it 
shall please God to call it. On the other hand, rectors with 250^ 
a-year, or curates with 150/., must foresee great difficulty in meeting 
this requirement. 

It has been thought that an Educational Assurance Fund, maintained, 
as the Clergy Mutual Assurance is, by small payments from all the clergy, 
rich and poor, might entitle contributors to the benefits of a school, or 
schools, managed on a plan similar to those of the Public Girls' Schools 
Company. The central body should provide school-buildings, staff, and 
apparatus, and boarding-houses of a very frugal description ; or might 
simply establish such boarding-houses in the vicinity of existing High 
Schools, and pay the children's fees. For if new schools were opened in 
places at present in want of a High School, the influx of local pupils and 
establishment of more luxurious boarding-houses would at once help to 
keep up the funds, and diminish the ' groove ' tendency above alluded to. 
Or, where the fees were paid at an already established school, the same 
advantage would be obtained. It is no gain to girls who have no fortune 
to be attended on by housemaids. If they have the prospect of main- 
taining themselves, the sooner they learn to keep their rooms, &c., com- 
fortable, the less burdensome it will be in after-life. Artificial wants are 
a cruel dower for women without money. For a woman who requires the 
assistance of a servant is poor on the same income which is comparative 
affluence to her who is independent. Neither refinement, intellect, nor 
health, suffer from a moderate amount of homely work, if performed 
habitually, and especially if the habit is acquired young. It should there- 
fore never be considered creditable for girls at school to omit some slight 
share of housework. This principle, if openly adopted and wisely 
carried out, would greatly diminish the cost of girls' schools. At the 



* The terms for pupils at most of the clergy schools are stated to be 20/. or 25/, 
a-year ; but as everything beyond the simplest education is often charged extra, and 
(as in the case of St. Mary's Hall at Brighton) a further sum of 2/; or 3/. is required 
for pocket-money, the expenses generally touch or exceed 30/. a-year, a sum which, 
when the inmates number one hundred, should render the Institution so nearly self- 
supporting, that it seems hard for the parents who bear so large a portion of the ex- 
pense to be viewed as the recipients of charity. 
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same time, parents who are able to give their girls such an inheritance 

^s shall carry with it the responsibilities of rank, and bring duties which 

will occupy their day to the exclusion of entire self-dependence, may 

easily procure comforts, or luxuries, tn the temporary homes^ by paying 

for them. At any one school^ however, in school hours, all would meet 

on common ground ; all being gentle, though not equally rich ; all 

owning common needs, conimon aspirations, and common subjection to 

discipline, framed, not according to the caprices of a few, but for the 

benefit of all. 

The establishment of such a fund would, it is believed, be a great 

boon to a deserving and ill-paid body of public servants, whom it would 

assist ifiy not relieve of^ the performance of their duty. For a man 

who rears up children without giving them a maintenance or enabling 

them to earn it, comes very near to the Apostle's description of him who 

^ has denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel.' 

Mary Johnson, 

JlJttomm Ceacfierist* ato-operatibe Scj&eme* 

A MEETING was called on December 17, last year, by Miss Wallace and 
Mrs. Applebee, to ascertain the possibility of starting this Association — 
Mr. J. Fitch in the chair. A paper setting forth the need of such union was 
read by Mrs. Applebee, who advocated the establishment — ist, of a Frovide?tt 
Ftmdy to give help in sickness, non-employment, and old age ; 2nd, of a Free 
Agency ; 3rd, of a Superannuaii/m Fund, to give help to persons already too 
old to join the above Fund, and to admit of help from the public; 4th, of an 
Educational Library; and 5th, of Social Monthly Meetings, In reply, it was 
suggested that a Provident scheme had been proposed by the Women's Education 
Union. To this many objections were made, and a resolution was adopted, * That 
a Committee should be formed to consider the possibility of amalgamation.' The 
other four points were postponed for the present, and the Superannuation Fund 
entirely negatived, as being * charity.' Another meeting was held at 43 Harley 
Street, on March 4, with Miss Miiller, L.S.B., in the chair. .The scheme pro- 
posed by the Women's Education Union, and one proposed by the Sub-Committee 
appointed Dec. 17, 1881, were considered. Resolution I. expressing *That it is 
desirable that all women teachers should form an organization, or Provident 
Society, for the purpose of affording relief in sickness and old age,' was carried 
unanimously. Resolution II., *That the proposal on the part of the Women's 
Education Union be rejected,' met but with one dissentient voice. Resolution III., 
* That a copy of the above rejection of the said scheme be forwarded to the Women's 
Education Union.' Resolution IV., * That an endeavour be made to constitute a 
Branch of the Elementary Teachers' Provident and Deposit Union, so as to save the 
expense of separate management, &c.' It is proposed that the names of teachers 
anxious to join the Union be sent in as soon as possible, and when a de.'ini:e 
number are obtained the Association will be, it is hoped, firmly launched. Further 
particulars may be obtained, and names of intending members given in to Mrs. 
Applebee, Bushey Heath, Herts. 
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The Book of Nehemiah, a Gospel for Workers. 

LESSON FOR APRIL. 
{Chapter ii, verses 17 aftd 18.) 

THE times of waiting and silence are over. The time for speech and action 
is come. The way in which Nehemiah introduces to others the subject of 
which his own thoughts are full, and over which his heart has been so long 
brooding, is full of instruction to those who employ subordinates in their work ; 
or, in fcict, to all who seek the co-operation of others. 

Observe how gently he seeks to guide their minds through the same experiences 
as his own to the conclusion at which he has arrived, in no way forcing their 
convictions arbitrarily or expecting their co-operation by command. By saying 
(verse 17) *Ye see the distress,' &c., he draws their attention to, and seeks 
to kindle their enthusiasm for the same ends for which he is working ; in- 
viting their voluntary aid, * Come^ and let us build,* &c., neither coaxing them 
as puppets nor commanding them as slaves. He spares not, indeed, to show them 
a still tenderer token of confidence and fellowship, but shares with them the 
sacredness of his own experiences, by revealing to them the source of his own 
strength. In telling them of the hand of his * God, which was good upon him,* 
he allows' them to enter into that precious communion with his God which is the 
secret of his own life, and which is the foundation upon which he seeks to build 
up their sympathy with him. 

Observe the absence of all personal motive, not inviting them to follow him 
for his own sake, nor for the sake of self, or ambition, but simply and solely on 
account of the need. What further motive need there be for doing any work in 
this world of God*s but that a work lies before us which we may have the 
joy and honour of attempting for His sake? Small wonder that under such 
chivalrous treatment the hearts of those he addressed rose to the appeal, or that, 
approached with such courteous thoughtfulness, they respond to it at once : * Let 
us rise up.' In such a spirit let us, too, be as ready of help in the good work of 
another as in that which we have originated ourselves. 

* O Lord, the same this day as long ago — 
* * « * 

So that Thy very footprint still is left 
Upon the stones ; and we, too, stand and pass ^ 
On to an end which yet we cannot see. 
But in Thy service, and at Thy command. 
-. . . Thou standest in our midst, 
And all our hearts are comforted and calm. 
Keep us Thine own ; and keep us in the way 
Thou first hast trodden : we are going now 
Whither we know not ; only go with us ! 
Be Thou beside us, and in all our need 
Suffer us not to fall away from Thee. 
And if at any hour, at any pass 
Of our extremity, our hearts should fail, 
And the betrayal tremble to our lips, 
Turn on us Thy reproachful eyes again, 
Whose least sad look can strike the falsehood back 
Sharper than many swords ; whose least low word 
Sets the face steadfast through the thundering storm ; 
Whose least light touch can smooth the bars of fire 
Into a bed of roses, — look on us ! 
-• O Lord, stay with us, and we ask no more.- 

Mrs. King : Vie Disciples^ 
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Solutions to Acrostics in 'Work and Leisure* may be addressed, *W. & L. 
Acrostic, care of Miss Blake, i Campden Houses, Kensington ;' and correct ones 
sent in before the z^th proximo will be acknowledged in the Gazette. Bound copies 
of the * Year-book of Women's Work,* and of 'Work and Leisure,' will be pre- 
sented to those who send in the most correct answers before December isM, 1882. 



Correct Replies to Acrostic XXXIII. 
have been received from * M. H. G.' and 
' Mop/ 

ANSWER TO ACROSTIC XXXIII. 

Bag. Box. 
1. BvUb. 2. ^stolftf.* 3. GwevLX. 

* In Orlando Furioso. 



DOUBLE ACROSTIC XXXIV. 
Busy with my first, Gammer Gurton sat 
Three hundred years ago, and thirty 
joined to that. 

The Gammer has her treasure lost. 

Poor Gaffer finds it— to his cost ! 
* A little thing with a hole in the end, 

As bright as any siller. 
Small, long, sharp at the point, 

Straight as any pillar.' 

1. When Grandison his Harriet Byron 

met. 

Deep was her curtsey and pro- 
found his bow ; 
The modem belles and beaux just 
bob their heads. 

And mutter carelessly their * How 
d'ye do?' 

2. No cardinal virtue am I, 

Yet cardinal rank I denote ; 
I rise firom the earth towards the sky, 
Upon me you see men of note. 

3. All earth's bright hues in me com- 

bine. 
Yet I no colour show ; 
I vanish if you colour give, 
I reappear with snow. 

4. Is the Queen gracious? will she grant 

my prayer ? 
She seemed to lean that way— your 
chance is fair* 



5. * Ful wel she sange the service divine, 

Entuned in her nose ful swetely.' 

6. Cease, rude Boreas! cease your 

raging, 

War on land and water waging ! 
Roaring, blowing, all o'erthrowing ! 
Smashing, dashing, rattling, 

crashing I S. E. M. 

THE STORE-ROOM SHELF; 

Or, Grandmother's Hints. 

Mauritian Dish. — i lb. of beef 
steak, \ lb. of pickled pork. Cut the 
pork into thick pieces. Take 6 fresh 
tomatoes (or a small tin of them), 
2 good-sized onions, 6 dried chillies, 
bruised. Brown the beef in 2 oz. of 
butter, and then add the above in- 
gredients. No water is to be put, as 
the tomatoes will yield sufficient juice. 
Stew slowly for two hours, and thicken 
a little with flour before dishing. 

Restorative Jelly. — i pint of port, 
claret, or sherry, 2 oz. isinglass, 2 oz. 
white sugar, I oz. gum arabic, a little 
grated sugar-candy and nutmeg. Break 
the sugar-candy and gum small, ^x 
all together and let it stand twelve 
hours. Then stand the jar containing 
it in a saucepan of hot water till all is 
dissolved, but no longer. When cold, 
it should be a firm jelly, to be taken in 
small pieces occasionally. 

Cheap Condy's Fluid. — One tea- 
spoonful of permanganate of potash to 
one gallon of water, well melted, mixed, 
and bottled. A 4-0Z. bottle of the 
crystals can be bought for ix. These 
crystals can be carried in the pocket- 
book, and are useful in travelling, es- 
pecially abroad, as a few can be dropped 
into pipes or drains with good effect. 
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Dear Madam, — I strongly recommend one sphere of work and true 
usefulness to ladies — that is, todies in the best sense of the word ; namely, 
the care of the Insane, or, as they are now generally spoken of, Nervous 
Invalids, 

To them the society of superior minds is, beyond calculation^ valuable. 
An educated woman is not sufficient ; for, unfortunately, in the present 
day, education but too often consists in cramming into the head crude 
ideas on many subjects, and a jumbling of accomplishments little more 
than the name, leaving the nature as hard and the feelings as coarse as 
before : yet these are the women and girls who, considering themselves far 
too accomplished after this said course of education to become servants, 
which is their proper and right sphere, take up the rdle and position of 
nursesy frequently to the insane, over whom they tyrannise cruelly. Thus 
not only precluding all hope of recovery, but, in fact, feeding the disease. 
Eut my appeal is to women of true refinement of mind, and possessed of 
deep sympathy for the afflicted. 

Most of us know the influence of mind over mind, and in no cir- 
cumstances is that influence more valuable than in the treatment of the 
insane ; that is, if their recovery is desired. I do not write on this subject 
merely theoretically, but from personal experience of its vast importance, 
having been engaged in that work for several years, and there is no por- 
tion of my life I would so gladly live over again, or that I recall with so 
much pleasure. To observe the first dawnings of retuijiing reason in the 
patient was pure, unmingled happiness. 

Tact, of course, is essential, at least highly important ; and considerable 
forbearance is absolutely necessary: but whatever I had to practise in acts 
of self-denial, or whatever trials of temper I had to endure, were all amply 
rewarded by the gratitude of my patients and the kindness of their friends 
after they recovered. 

I shall be happy to answer any questions, or to write further on the 
subject if desired. It seems to me cause of regret that duties so im- 
portant to the sufferers should be delegated almost entirely to women of 
coarse minds, and not unfrequently of violent tempers, instead of being 
in the hands of a higher class of attendants, who would also be, bene- 
ficially, the companion and friend of the invalids. Pomona. 

Madam,— Will you kindly grant me space to acknowledge * L. E. M.'s' 
letter of last month, and to thank her for her kind commendation of my 
Registry ? I do not, however, deserve credit for having ever started an 
Employment Agency on any definite plan of my own, having only 
assisted in work set on foot by others,— first, in the Registry connected 
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with the Ladies' Work Society, in North Audley Street, and aftenvards 
as Secretary in your office for the Womat^s Gazette, I had thus oppor- 
tunities of bringfing workers and employers together. But when your 
Office was removed from Somerset Street my work became less suc- 
cessful, and in the new premises of the School of Needlework at Dorset 
Street there is no accommodation for an office. I have felt less com- 
punction in giving up this work, as there is such an excellent ' Registry ' 
connected with the Working Ladies* Guild, and also one at the office 
for the Employment of Women, 22 Bemers Street. Another is carried 
on by Miss Lupton ^t the Gentlewomen's Self-Help Society, 15 Baker 
Street. A new one has been lately started in connexion with a * Work 
D^pot,' at 44 Sussex Place, S.w., while several ladies do much good in 
placing Governesses by correspondence and advertising in W, &* L, 
Some ladies have written to me offering to devote time to carrying on the 
Agency, and if they can do it by correspondence no doubt it would be 
very useful, but I think it would be loss of time and money to open 
another office when good ones already exist. 

I remain, yours faithfully, M. E. Phillips. 
Madam, — ^Will you allow me a little space in your valuable paper in 
reply to the letter from * L. E. M.' in last month's issue } A similar 
Employment Agency to that conducted by Miss Phillips — ^and which she 
has unfortunately been compelled to give up — is carried on at the Gentle- 
women's Self-Help Institute, 15 Baker Street, Portman Square. Indeed 
it is of earlier date than Miss Phillips's. It also possesses the chief recom- 
mendations put forward by your correspondent, viz. that it is perfectly 
bond fidey and moderate in its charges. 

I am. Madam, faithfully yours, A. B. 

Delta. — ^We have not received the address of the Weaver at Derby, 
which was mislaid ; but have been informed that Robert Wakefield, Belton, 
Loughborough, will re-foot stockings, or get them re-footed, at prices 
beginning at \s, yi, per pair for cotton and wool, ordinary ladies' sizes ; 
spun silk from y, per pair. Mrs. W. R. Johnson, Agency for the sale of 
Ladies' Work, Gloucester House, Gensing Station Road, St. Leonards-on- 
Sea, also undertakes to get stockings and socks re-footed on moderate 
terms. 

Notice. — Readers of W. <Sr* L. may be glad to learn that an Election to 
thirty-five Pensions, of from 15/. to 30/., given by the Corporation of the Sons of 
the Clergy, will take place in May and June. Widows and aged Single Daughters 
of deceased Clergy are elig^ible. Apply immediately to W. Paget Bowman, Esq., 
Registrar, 2 Bloomsbury Place, w.c. 

We are requested to state that the price of the American book entitled Dress 
and Healthy or How to be Strong: a Book for LadieSy is two shillings, and not one 
shilling, as erroneously mentioned in the Leading Article last month. It may be 
had from the Secretary of the Ladies' Sanitary Association, 22 Berners Street, w., 
for zr. 2d, post free. 
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Advertisements for insertion in this Supplement should be forwarded^ prepaid^ to 
Messrs. Hatch ard, 187 Piccadilly, w., vdth the words *Advt, W, <Sr» Z/ in the 
lift-hand comer of the etwelope, before the 22nd day of the month. They will be 
inserted at the rate of is, 6d, for 30 ivords, and 6d. for every additi9neU 8 word^. 
Displayed Advertisements according to spcue. If kept standings a reduction will 
be fJiade of 10 per cent for three^ and 15 per cent for six months, 6d, extra must 
be forwarded when ilie Advertiser ^ives no Address^ and requires Answers forwarded. 
Advertisers wishing their Advertisements to be renewed will oblige by stating the sarnie 
as early in the month eu possible, 

Attsivers to all Advertisements in this Supplement^ to which no other address 
is giveuy should be cuidressed, * Care of the &Linager, Work AND LEISURE, 187 
Piccadilly, w.,' and must contain a stamped envelope whenever a reply is desired. 



MISS PHILLIPS desires to ac- 
knowledge Parcels of Clothes 
from Mrs. S. In future she will be 
fi^lad to have Parceh addressed to her 
at 15 Dorset Stre^, Baker Street. 

Received for a * Delicate Governess,' 
from E. P., 2I, 

GOVERNESS TO BOYS. Wanted 
a Situation in a Private Family, 
by a Young Lady, aged 20. Certificates 
in Advanced Greek and Latin, thorough 
English, Euclid, Algebra, and Arith- 
metic. Grammatical French. Address 
A. K., c/o Miss Phillips, 15 Dorset 
Street, Baker Street. 

O DISTRICT VISITORS.— 
Crochet for the Poor. Much ap- 
preciated by them. Yam Petticoats, 
Crossovers, and Boys' Caps, quickly 
made. Prices to F., c/o Manager, 
Work and Leisure^ 187 Piccadilly. 

A LADY (Certificated) wishes for 
Engagements as MONTHLY 
NURSE. Highest references, Medical 
and otherwise. Also qualified for Sur- 
gical and Non-infectious Medical cases. 
Address Miss K., c/o Manager, Work 
and Leisure y 187 Piccadilly, w. 

A LADY, aged 40, experienced as 
COMPANION and HOUSE- 
KEEPER, desires a Situation in cither 
capacity. Address C. H., c/o Manager, 
Work aftd Leisure Office. 

A WORKING MATRON is Wanted 
Immediately for a Small Refuge 
near London, to work under superin- 
tendence. A MATRON is required 
for a Convalescent Home for Shop- 
Women in the Soitth of England. 
Address Matron, c/o Editor, Work 
and I^isure^ 1 87 Piccadilly, w. 



TWO SISTERS desire TUITIONS. 
Neighbourhood of South Ken- 
sington, Slgravia, or Hyde Park pre- 
ferred. Hours, 10 to 2 or 3 o'clock. 
University Certificates. High Testi- 
monials. Acquirements : Good English, 
French, German, Italian, Elementary 
Latin, good Music, Singing, Freehand 
Drawing, Flower Painting in Water- 
colours. Address R., c/o Manager, 
Work &» Leisure Office, 187 Piccadilly. 

TWO Young LADIES, engaged in 
Teaching during the day, desire 
the USE of TWO ROOMS, with At- 
tendance (Private Family if possible). 
Neighbourhood of South Kensington. 
Terms about 30/. per anniun ; or would 
go as BOARDERS, term^, 90/. per 
annum for both. Good references re- 
quired. Address Q., c/o Manager, 
Work and Leisure Office, 187 Picca- 
dilly, w. 

A LADY residing near Earls' Court 
Station can receive into her house 
a Young Lady requiring CHAPER- 
ONAGE for Classes or Study in London, 
or an INVALID requiring Medical or 
other Care. She has pecuhar talent fdr 
managing cases of Nervous or Mental 
Indisposition. Terms .150/. to 200/. 
a-year. Address Junior, c/p Editor, 
Work and Leisure, 187 Piccaclilly, w. 

SPRrNG BEDDING. 

AUTRETIA GR^CA, Pinks (three 
varieties). Daisies, variegated, 2s,; 
Violas, choice sorts, is, Sd, ; Daisies 
(fine double Red), (ditto White) is, 2d,, 
all per dozen. Free. 'Collections,' see 
last month's' number. Address C, 
c/o Manager, Work and Leisure, 187 
Piccadilly. 
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ALPINE Primrose, Dahlias, Fuschia, 
Hepatica, Stage Honeysuckle, 
Summer Chrysanthemums, White Pinks, 
Double Primrose, Spirea Japonica, 
Pansies, Violets, and a long list of 
other Plants, good and cheap. Also 
Irish Embroidery. Address P., c/o 
Manager, IVork attd Leisure Office, 187 
Piccadilly, w. 

THE Editor of Work and Leisure, 
on behalf of ' Cavalla,' b^s to 
thank the Correspondents who have so 
kindly expressed their willingness to 
receive that Lady into their families. 
She has made arrangements with one for 
the present, but has retained the other 
addresses most likely to suit, should 
she or any one else again require them. 
Another Invalid also requires a Home, 
but her means being still smaller cannot 
offer so much as 'Cavalla.' Should 
any of her Correspondents be willing 
to accept less — viz. 15J. or 17X. 6d, a- 
week — the Editor will be glad to hear 
from them. Address WOLIG. 

MRS. APPLEBEE, Bushey Heath, 
Herts, requires Two GOVER- 
NESS STUDENTS at Easter, and 
has one Vacancy for ordinary Pupil. 

Governesses received for Easter Holi- 
days at 15/. per week. 

Kinder gart en Governess to place out. 

WANTED, a HOME for a Giri of 
14, who has contracted habits 
of dishonesty and wants careful super- 
vision and good training for two years. 
Terms about 25/. per annum. Address 
Spes, c/o Editor. Work attd Leisure, 

A LADY wishes to recommend a 
LADY DRESSMAKER, who 
will go out by the day, or take work at 
home. Good references. Moderate 
terms. Address Mrs. A., 6 South- 
ampton Buildings, Holborn. 

SITUATION as COMPANION- 
HOUSEKEEPER wanted by a 
Lady aged 40. Thoroughly practical 
and capable. Clever with her needle. 
Address Miss H., c/o Mrs. Abraham, 
St. Alban's Villa, Weston-super-Mare- 

UNDER LAUNDRESSES— 
Places wanted in Homes or In* 
stitutions for Two Young Women who 
have been two years in 'The County 
Home,' Stafford. Good workers. Ad- 
dress The Lady Superintendent* 
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ST. ANNE'S SCHOOL, STREAT- 
HAM. — Candidates for the Jime 
Election must be Nominated before 
April 20, 1882^ and must be between 
7 and 12 years of age. Particulars from 
the Office, 58 Gracechurch Street, e.c. 

DUCATION. — Miss Ellen 
^ Martin receives Eight Younir 
Ladies, to whom she offers a Happy 
HOME and a thoroughly Good EDU- 
CATION. Terms moderate. Address 
Momingside, St. Helen's Road, Black- 
lands, near Hastings. 

WANTED, in a Lady's School in 
the Midland Counties, a clever, 
experienced GOVERNESS for the 
head classes (English and Elements 
of Latin only), a Gentlewoman, a 
good disciplinarian, and a Member of 
the Church of England. Age under 35. 
Address, in first instance, Maude, Box 
82, Halifax. 

SUPERIOR GOVERNESS 
Wanted. Good Music (Performer 
and Good Reader), thorough English, 
French, some Latin, and sound Arith- 
metic, &c. Salary according to qualifi- 
cations. Age not under 25. ' Apply 
Secretary, i Queen Street, Brompton, 

S.W. 

A YOUNG Lady (27) desires a 
Situation as GOVERNESS or 
PRIVATE SECRETARY. Teaches 
English, French, Music, Elementary 
German. Several years* experience. 
Seaside preferred. Address Y. Z., 374 
Holloway Road, London, N. 

" ■^■^■^■1 ■■■■■■■■ I. .l—^^I^MI M ■^.^^■^^■^—^ai^^M*ii—^—^.M^»— 

GOTH A, near Thuringian Forest.— A 
Lady offers comfortable HOME 
to Ladies wishing to study German, 
French, Music. Conservatorium, Eng- 
lish service, bracing climate, garden. 
Terms moderate. References given and 
required. Address Frl. Uhle. 

A LADY (Daughter of an Officer) 
residing at Ascot desires SOLE 
CHARGE, with Education, of Two 
or Three Indian or Orphan Children. 
Pleasant House, with Good Garden, 
close to the Heath. Moderate terms. 
Highly recommended by Lady Bayley, 
Ascot. For the present, Advertiser 
wishes to receive Lady Boarders, 3cxr. 
and 35^. per week. Address Miss 
Shillingford, Norton Lodge, Ascot, 
Berks. 
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MM. M., 98A Souihampton Row, 
, Russell Square, can highly 
recommend the following, for whom 
application must be by letter onfy, 

1. French Lady%r Resident Engage- 

ment, with her little girl if pos- 
sible. Domesticated, perfect ac- 
cent, and specially good for 
conversation. 

2. Lady*s-Maid, 4 years* character. 

3. Cook for quiet family. 

4. Working Housekeeper, suitable for 

small establishment* 

5. Under-Nurse, young. 

6. Scotch Nurses, two. 

4. Housemaid, 29 ; ditto, 20; 18/., 14/. 
Also 23, 18/. 

8. Man and Wife as Caretakers. 

9. Lady- Housekeeper, 27 ; bright and 

intelligent. 

la Travelling-Maid, not Dressmaker; 
or with Invalid. 5 years' character. 

II. German Governess. High Testi- 
monials. First-class Music, &c, 

A LADY recommends a trustworthy 
LADY'S MAID, aged 38, for an 
Elderly delicate Lady. Thorough good 
plain Needlewoman. Accustomed to 
illness. Address Miss P., Pelham, 
Alton, Hants. 

LADY offers comfortable HOME to 
one or two Boarders or Children. 
High, healthy situation. Terms mo- 
derate. Excellent references. Pleasant 
country walks. Address Mrs. C, 
I Rose Villas, St. Peter's Road, Mar- 
gate. 

A LADY wishes to recommend some 
Comfortable LODGINGS, Bed- 
room and Sitting-room, in a Farm- 
house in a healthy locality in Kent. 
Excellent Attendance and Cooking. 
Rent i/. a- week for the Two Rooms 
and Attendance. Apply to Mrs. Dray, 
Dixon Farm, Shottenden, Chilham, 
Canterbury. 

TO increase small income, a Lady 
PAINTS CARTES-DE-VISITE 
exquisitely, like Miniatures, from 3^. yd,; 
Tinted, is. 6d. Orders requested for 
Tanned Garden Netting and cheap 
Spring Plants. List of Prices on appli- 
cation. Customers' letters approving, if 
desired. Address Miss Smith, 9 Mary's 
Terrace, Newtown, Huntingdon. 
Oft/ers earnestly solicited* 



EASTER HOLIDAYS.— Cheap 
LODGINGS in the Country can 
be recommended by a Lady. Beds from 
3j. ()d. a-week. Board and Lodgings 
may be obtained Free by Ladies who 
cannot afford to pay. Address Miss 
Blair, Finchcox, Staplehurst, Kent. 

CAPS, well made, of good materials, 
in the latest styles, by a Lady who 
has had lessons. Prices from 2r. 61/. 
Address L. L. L., Brockley's Library, 
Holland Road, w. 

A LADY wishes to dispose of her 
AUTOMATIC KNITTING- 
MACHINE, or would let it out on 
hire to any Lady who understands 
working it. Address G. A. G., West 
Park, Mortlake. 

RIBBON MANUFACTURERS* 
REMNANTS.— An assorted Box, 
containing Plain and Moire Failles, 
Plush, &c. ; or all Black if preferred. 
Send P. O. Order, dr. Address Mary 
Taylor, 3 Hood Street, Coventry. 

A LADY DELINEATES CHAR. 
ACTERS from HANDWRITING 
or PHOTOGRAPHS for 15 Stamps. 
Address H. H., care of Mrs. G. Smith, 
Bungay Road, Halesworth, Suffolk. 

FIFTY NUMBERS of Work and 
Leisure for 1880, with Two Vols, 
of the same year, for distribution to 
Reading-rooms, Hospitals, &c., will 
be forwarded, carriage paid to London, 
on receipt of 21. 6d. m stamps. Address 
L. M. H., Leonardslee, Horsham. 

CAN any one offer Training for some 
Remunerative Employment, such 
as Hospital Nursing, or Domestic Ser- 
vice, to a strong respectable Girl of 18, 
whose education has been neglected? 
Address XVIII., c/o Editor, Work and 
Leisure, 187 Piccadilly. 

ACOURiSE OF INSTRUCTION 
on BEE MANAGEMENT, by 
F. Cheshire, Esq. ; and another, on 
DAIRY MANAGEMENT, by Pro- 
fessor Sheldon, will t)e given between 
April I ith and May 1st. The Exami- 
nation for Certificates and Medals taking 
place on May 2nd and 3rd. Apply for 
Prospectus and Tickets to Murton 
Matson, Esq., Royal Horticultural 
Gardens, South Kensington* 



SttAtttitHns Supplement* 



LADISS' 

SCHOOL OP TECHHICiL HKEDLEWORK, 

{La/€ 42 Somerset Street), 
15 Dorset Street, Baker Street. 

CLASSES FOR DRESSMAKING ! 
Six Lessons for One Guinea. 

Evening Class in Dressmaking for 
Ladies* Nlaids. 

Classes held in Schools or Private 
Families by Arrangement. Terms for 
the Suburbs, Six Lessons for 25^., in a 
Class of Six. 

Artistic Dressmaking undertaken. 
Customers' own materials made up, 
also Children's Frocks and Mantles. 

Classes for Plain Needlework. 

Early application should be made to 
the Hon. Sec, Miss M. E. Phillips. 

The Church, Heraldic, and 

Artistic Depot, 
15 Dorset Street, Baker Street. 



Conducted by Misa CONSTANTINE. 

FLOSS SILK, Crewels, Arrasene, and 
other materials, supplied to Ladies 
in the country. Coloured Cottons for 
Russian and Baden Work. Tapestry 
and old Embroidery Restored * and 
Transferred. Work prepared or finished 
on Ladies* own Materials. Lessons in 
Ecclesiastical and other kinds of Em- 
broidery given at the Depot or at Ladies' 
own houses. 
An Outdoor Pupil wanted. 

Ladies' School of Technical Needlework. 

THE Committee would be glad to 
receive Donations towards the 
expenses of removal to the new premises, 
15 Dorset Street, w., two doors from 
the National Provincial Bank in Baker 
Street, and beg to acknowledge from 

Lady Lavinia Bertie ... £3 o o 



K. P 



300 



N0ITIM6 HILL SCHOOL OF COOKERY, 

124 Lancaster Bo«d, W. 

Conducted by Miss Brimley, Miss 
Stock, and Miss Wilson. 

PRACTICE CLASSES Daily. 
Demonstration Class Weekly. 
Evening Classes for Servants, 



GOYERMESSES' HOME AND A6ENGT, 

No. 9 St. Stephen's Square, w. 

NOW ready for the reception of In- 
mates. For t^ns, &c., apply to 
the Lady Superintendent. 

BAST LONDON BRANCHES OP 
GIRLS* FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 



LADIES very much wanted to Teach 
Evening Classes in different parishes 
in the East End. See November number 
of IVor^ and Leisure, All information 
supplied by the Hon. Mrs. Mure, 50 
Queen's Gate, South Kensington. 

Gentlewomen's Home-work 
Association. 



ORDERS requested for EDGINGS 
in CROCHET, TATTING, and 
EMBROIDERY, at very moderate 
prices. Also DOLLS' CLOTHES 
and BABIES' SHOES. Address Miss 
E. M. Burnet, St. Mark's Vicarage, 
Surbiton. 

THE GENTLEWOMEN'S SELF-HELP 

INSTITUTE, 
15 Baker Street, Portman Square. 

Established for the benefit of 
NECESSITOUS Ladies only. 



ORDERS FOR NEEDLEWORK of 
EVERY DESCRIPTION thank- 
fully received, and promptly executed 
at moderate charges. 

Art Needlework of every kind finished 
or commenced. Special Designs exe- 
cuted to order. 

Ladies' Under-linen; Children's 
Clothes; Clothes for the Poor; Dolls, 
and Dolls' Clothes; Fancy Work of all 
kinds; Illuminations, Carving, Leather 
Work, &c., always on Sale. 

Lessons given in Plain and Fancy^ 
Needlework. 

Begistry for 

Oovemeises, Lady.Hocusekeepen, 

Companions, ftc. 



Full particulars may be obtained of the 

Secretary, 
Miss M. G. LUPTON, 15 Baker Street. 
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3<TO^XCZ3. — All Communications relatini^ to the Business arrangements of 
• Work and Leisure,* Orders for the Magazine, Inquiries for Terms of Advertising, 
Instructions respecting Advertisements, &c., should be addressed to * The 
MANAGER of Work & Leisure,* Messrs. Hatchard's, 187 Piccadilly. 

Contributions and Letters, whether private or for insertion in the Periodical, 
should be addressed to the EDITOR only, *To be forwarded.* 

Midsummer Prize Competition. — Prizes of from 5*. to v^, for single Articles^ or upwards 
for a Tale or Series of Papers suitable in street-matter and treatment to the pages ofVloKK. 
AND Leisure, will be awarded quarterly In the year X882. 

Competitions should be sent in by each Quarter Day at latest^ and the list of those accepted 
will appear in the GKtETT'Bsfor May., August t and November, Contributors must' comply with 
the following regulations : — 

Articles should be turitten on one side of the paper only^ and contain the name of writer and 
her full address t together with a nom de plume should she not wish her otvn signature to appear. 
They should be addressed to ' The Editor, Work and Leisure, care ofM^ssn. Hatchard, 187 
Piccadilly, London, w.,' and should have the words ' Prize Competition Article,' together with the 
nom de plume of the writer and date of despatch on the Uft-hand side of the cover, A separate 
letter^ containing a fee of 6d. in penny stamps^ which will cover postage and return, should be 
posted at the same time and with the same superscription. 

\* A Special Prize of Three Guineas is offered for a Tale, of not less than four or more 
than six chapters, suitable in length, style, and matter, for insertion in Work and Leisure. 
This must be addressed as above, and should be sent in soon, or by June xsth at latest. 



OR 

IN WORK AND OUT OF WORK. 

HE present difficulty which Women find in getting 
work has almost superseded that of finding out what 
there is for them to do. Thirty years ago there 
was but one alternative to life in one's own family, and that 
was life in somebody else's ; and the daughter in an im- 
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poverished home merely passed into one a little richer, where 
such services as she had to offer were remunerated more or 
less delicately, with the tacit understanding th*at the less the 
transaction partook of the nature of a business contract the 
better. Now things are quite altered, and there are plenty 
of openings for Women, and many directions in which their 
work is needed, if they will only cultivate those accomplish- 
ments which are required by the world at large, and not those 
which are not. 

But the difficulty of fitting the person to the work and 
the work to the person still remains, and it often takes 
much time and trouble to fit the round woman into the 
round hole, and not try to force her into a square one. 
Moreover, to-day we are concerned with the means of obtaining 
employment rather than with what work to adopt. This 
difficulty is one that always presses most heavily in crowded 
populations ; and it is not surprising that the floating idlers, 
who prefer living upon other people's necessities to honestly 
satisfying their own, have sought to make capital out of the 
dilemma in which a class of persons so inexperienced, so 
defenceless, and withal so confiding, as girls of any rank in 
life generally are. Our own experience supplies instances 
which, doubtless, might be indefinitely multiplied ; and 
* L. E. M.'s ' letter to Miss Phillips in our March number, 
and that lady's rejoinder last month, show that the question 
of 6ond fide Employment Agencies is by no means a need 
of the past. Although some have been exposed and a few 
extinguished, many impostors still flourish and fatten upon 
the spoils of their victims, and it is in the hope of ' starving 
out' those dishonest and dishonourable harpies who prey 
upon the helpless and needy of their fellow-creatures that we 
should be willing to keep standing in our Gazette z. list of 
reliable Registries, public and private, such as we are assured 
are conducted at least as much in the interest of the applicants 
for work as in that of those who seek to supply it* 

♦ The Society for the Employment of Women, 22 Beraers Street, w. 
The Working Ladies' Guild, 113 Gloucester Road, Queen's Gate, s.w. 
Society for Promoting Female Welfare, 47 Weymouth Street, w. 
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But a further need exists, and one that is gathering in 
urgency every day. What is to be done for those who are 
past work, and yet have not been able to make provision for 
feeble health or old age ? The experience of almost every 
one, however wealthy, whose area of observation is not abso- 
lutely limited to that of their own comfortable surroundings, 
must furnish them with cases more or less like the tale so 
graphically told of poor * Miss Wilmington ' in our numbers 
for May and June last year. Histories almost identical with 
it are not rare, but, happily, some are spared the last sad 
touch of pathos indicated in the second title, and, though 
'past work,' are not, like that poor lady, 'past help.' 

It is for such as these that a great effort is needed. It 
may be hoped, that when self- maintenance becomes a re- 
cognised fact in the lives of those Women who have no 
male relatives whose duty it is to support them, that fore- 
sight and providence will also come into fashion. But at 
present there are many for whom this wisdom comes too late, 
and who have, long ago, either frittered away any margin of 
their earnings which they might have saved, or devoted them 
to some purpose which seemed more incumbent upon them, 
or more sacred in their eyes, than mere self-preservation in 
the future. As was remarked in our Leader last month, it is 
sometimes a question whether a provision for the future, and 
the means of averting application to charity in old age, are 
not more imperative obligations than placing a sister, or niece 
at an expensive school, or keeping up a family home for 
reasons of mere sentiment or family pride. Be this as it may, 
the question remains : * What can be done now to remedy 
these mistakes of the past, and supply those persons known 
in former days by the respectable but not very euphonious 
title of "Decayed Gentlewomen" with a peaceful resting-place 
in which to await the summons to that more lasting Rest, 

* — III -" - I 

Gentlewomen's Self-Help Institute, 15 Baker Street, w. 

Soci^T^ Protestante FRAN9AISE, French Church, Monmouth Road, Bays- 
water, w. 

District Offices of the Charity Organization Societf. For list, see 
page 215 oi Englishwoman^ s Year-Book^ or last page of Guide K, price 6^. 

Miss Rendell's Work D£p6t, 44 Sussex Place, Brompton Road, s.w. 
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the anticipation of which seems to grow sweeter as labour 
becomes more arduous here, and the very grasshopper be- 
comes a burden ? ' 

Perhaps the most practical answer to this question would 
be the establishment of a larger number of those Hostels or 
Lodgings for Ladies, somewhat of the nature of the alms- 
houses which used to be devoted by ' pious founders ' for the 
use of the labouring class in an age when they little thought 
that decayed gentility would also some day need it. These 
would not require the large funds which are ^o quickly 
swallowed up in building large Institutions ; they would 
supplement the annuities of other Associations, make it 
possible to live upon slender incomes, otherwise barely suffi- 
cient to support life, and wound as little as possible that 
sense of independence which in some natures remains so 
strong that the acceptance of charity involves a degree of 
mental anguish worse almost than the pangs of hunger. 
For the * Homes for Annuitants,' as those are called which 
have been longest established, it is only necessary to refer 
our readers tp page 147 of the Englishwoman's Year-book ; 
but as vacancies in them are naturally few and far between, 
it will be of more general interest to speak of those which 
may or might be founded in future. Letters describing two 
of them appear in our Correspondence column, and the 
following extract from Miss Bumey's interesting article on 
Lady Workers, which lately appeared in Mission Life, 
suggests a means of showing practical benevolence, which 
might purely be adopted more frequently than it is : — 

■ 

* It appears to me, that what we want for our younger ** Working Ladies " is 
to be afforded by the opening of the doors of real ** Homes." Surely in London, 
with its huge and varied population, there are houses not a few into which such 
Boarders might be received — widowed mothers living alone, or with one or two 
unmarried daughters, *' old maids " and others who would gladly give a little 
chamber in the house, a little share at the family table, and, still better, a portion 
of the love of " Home," to one member of the ** Working- Lady " class. When I 
say give, I do not mean that the Lady should not pay something towards the 
family expenses : ioj. or 15J. per week would generally be found to cover the 
expense entailed, and this should be scrupulously charged. The real charity 
consists in submitting to the presence of a stranger in the ** Home Circle." But 
perhaps it were not amiss if we gave a tithe of our happiness as well as of our 
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— 

goods, especially in a matter of such a nature and such moment as this. There 
are difficulties in the way, I grant, but I doubt their being insurmountable. Among 
these difficulties we may count sons living at home and going daily to their work. 
Miss Blank is practically penniless, and you would not like your son to many ** a 
penniless girl." Well, there are two sides to even tAa/ question. And, after all, 
living in the same house does not always ifiean falling in love. Again, suppose 
the home party to comprise several grown-up daughters : petty jealousies, it might 
be pleaded, ^ould in this case render the life of the young Boarder anything but 
pleasant. No doubt, now and then, the girl-worker would find it a little hard, 
too, to hear of gaieties in which she could not join, and of luxuries which she 
could not afford. But she must remember the dignity of working out her own 
career and of securing, perhaps, even those very things by her own unaided efforts. 
Possibly, too, the idle, shamed by her industry, may bring new vigour to their 
individual drawing or music, and end by trying to excel rather than merely to pass 
muster. There are other homes, homes whence all the birds have flown. I can- 
not but think that to them the bright young life would be very welcome, and 
would soothe the path *' down hill." Then, too, there are the women " with all 
their gathered store of love still garnered in." How may not their homes be 
blessed if they open their doors to these eager young hearts ? Of course the 
Working- Lady must be careful to do her duty ; to be as punctual as she can at 
meals, and to follow any little household rules, &c. If she spend her Sundays in 
town, she should attend the same church as her hosts, and she should not make 
engagements without a little consultation. She must be prepared to be really a 
daughter, and her hostess to play a mother's part. 

* Now, I am quite aware that many will at once condemn the scheme I am 
proposing as impracticable. I venture to differ from them. If only twenty 
£imilies in London would each, on the terms specified, throw open their doors 
to one struggling worker, would then this be nothing ? Would not twenty young 
women, saved from loneliness, and perhaps from worse, be worth the rescuing or 
the effort to rescue? May I remind my readers, too, of Him Who said, ** I was 
a stranger and ye took Me in ? " But even if my scheme were flung to the winds. 
Homes would be none the less needed for those on whose behalf I have here 
spoken. The rules of such should be broad, few, and elastic. Above all, there 
should be avoided everything savouring of the impression that Lady -Workers are 
inferior beings, or hardly to be regarded as quite the equal of their sisters who do 
not work.' 

But perhaps the suggestion which most adequately meets 
the need, if it could be widely carried out, is the scheme put 
forth in the Diocese of Winchester for a Diocesan Home, 
combining a Training School for Young Servants with that 
of a Home for Ladies. Though perhaps more difficult, of 
accomplishment than the former, this plan has a twofold 
advantage, which should stimulate its supporters to overcome 
all obstacles ; and we trust that other ladies in all parts of 
England may be induced to follow this example, and 
endeavour to supply what would be such a blessing in every 
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Diocese, — a Home of Rest for the sick or aged Governess 
after the. labour and heat of the day, and a Harbour of 
Refuge in which the young unfriended Girl may be trained 
for an honest career in life. 

Although the Prospectus dwells more upon the latter 
object — viz. the Training of Friendless Girls for Service — 
the advantage which their services would be to the Ladies, 
and the importance of the work in both directions, render 
any apology for quoting from it at such length unnecessary : — 

* The Committee nominated by the Bishop of Winchester to consider the 
advisability of establishing this Home, desire to make known that it has been 
determined to buy Battery House, Winchester, and make arrangements to start 
the working of the Institution without delay. They desire to mention some points 
in which this Scheme differs from existing Training Schools. 

* There is no Training Institution in the Diocese which does not require Girls to 
stay such a long time as to make the cost impracticable for the numbers to be dealt 
with. A normal time of months instead of years makes an essential difference. 
It may often be possible to raise, say 5/., for a shorter time, to start a Girl, when 
it would be out of the question to raise 20/. for the time generally required. 

' In aiming only at the shortest training that will enable Girls to kedp a General 
Servant's place, the Scheme avoids giving these Girls undue advantage over the 
children of respectable homes who go into service direct from their own family. 

* The General Training would be directed to fit them as well for Emigration to 
the Colonies as for General Service at Home. 

* The Committee are assured by the answers made to their inquiries that there 
is demand enough for Trained General Servants to give reasonable prospect of 
Employment. One lady, near Winchester, advertising for places for three Trained 
General Servants, received seventy applications. The Ladies' Association appear 
to have little difficulty in finding places for their Untrained Girls ; their difficulty 
has been that which they hope to meet by this Institution — that their Girls, when 
they have got places, are often imable to keep them, from their absolute ignorance 
of what Service means. 

* In short, the Committee are convinced : — 

* I. That there are enough Girls in need of this help to make such an Institu- 
tion a special aid to Preventive Work. 

* 2. That the time and method proposed are the best suited for the amount of 
Training which it is desirable to give such Girls. 

* 3. That there seems adequate prospect of providing them with a start in life 
in Service or in the Colonies, by the amount of training proposed. 

/ In regard to the second half of the suggested Scheme, that of a 
Boarding House for Ladies, the Committee have received information 
that assures them that there are Ladies who would be glad to take advan- 
tage of such a Boarding House sufficient to fill the rooms available for 
the purpose in Battery House, which, by its original construction as three 
separate houses, lends itself favourably to the double Scheme, and could 
accommodate comfortably six (or possibly eight) Ladies. They are led 
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to believe that such a Boarding House would be an invaluable adjunct to 
the Training Home, in the opportunities it will give for Training the Girls 
in Domestic Service. 

* The very complete provision for a Laundry establishment which already exists 
in Battery House, contributes a second valuable element of Training, while it may 
obviously be also a source of income to the Establishment. 

* Battery House has been for some years occupied as a Government Home for 
Women, and has been adapted in a most careful way for such an institution. Its 
situation is excellent ; in short, its exact fitness for such a Training Home as is 
now proposed, has made the Committee determine that the opportunity offered, in 
the disuse of it at this time by Government, is one which it would be unpardonable 
to neglect. 

' The cost of the House furnished is about 2400/. 

* The Committee are assured that the object is a thoroughly sound one, and 
earnestly ask for Donations to enable them to start on a rent-free basis. Subscrip- 
tions will also be required for help towards the Annual Expenses for the Staff, and 
for the Outfit of Girls — (which will necessarily, in consequence of the short#period 
of Training, be considerable) — to an amount of between three and four hundred 
pounds a-year. 

* Mrs. Joyce's Pamphlet, which contains the Scheme for a Diocesan Home, 
combining a Training School for Young Servants with a Home for Ladies, can be 
obtained on application to y^^ Wynyard, Esq., Ifon. Secretary, 

Hursley, Winchester, 
to whom it is requested that all communications respecting the Institution be 
addressed.* 

* Note. — Rules and details are not yet settled ; but the idea is, that — i. Girls should 
stay about three months in the Home. 2. That the payment for them should be i/. a- 
month, with some provision for Clothing. 3. That they should be trained in the 
general house and kitchen work of the Institution (which, with needlework, is found 
sufficient at Hoxton), in the laundry, and in waiting on Ladies in the Boarding Home. 



By the Author of • Doris,' ' For the Old Time's Sake,' &c. 

A RAMBLING qld house, standing on a low level strip of land between the 
bleak moors and the sea ; the walls are damp and weather-stained ; the 
windows dim, and mostly close-shuttered ; the gate swings loosely on its hinges, 
making a sort of accompaniment to the monotonous wash of the waves on the 
beach beneath ; the wind sweeps with a low moan through the jgaunt, leafless trees, 
and tangled brushwood of the forsaken garden, where 

* 

* So long have the gray bare walks lain guestless, 

Through the branches and briers if a man makes way 
He shall find no life but the sea-winds, restless , 

Night and day.' 

Altogether a dreary, desolate habitation, with no sign of life about it, except a 
thin line of smoke curling from one of the tall chimneys. 

Within, the human desolation was even greater than that of nature without. 
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and Grace Herring, sitting by one of the narrow windows that looked seaward, 
was the saddest sight of all. A woman, still in the prime of life, * tall, and most 
divinely, fair,* but evidently ill, or even djnng. Close beside her sat another 
woman, older, with a hard, stem face, and dark, restless eyes ; her hands were 
twitching nervously, and her glance followed that of her companion seaward. 
*Do you think he will come, Janet ?* 

* I don't know, Grace. Will you ever put that .man out of your heart, out of 
your life ? Why think of him ? he's not worth it ! * 

The ghost of a smile passed over the white, worn, beautiful face, and a feeble 
light shone in the heavy sorrow-darkened eyes. * Perhaps not, dear ; very few men 
are worth a woman's whole undivided affection ; few are worth living for, still 
fewer worth dying for : but I think Walter is, and I shall think so to the end ! ' 

* Grace, don't talk like that 1 I — I can't bear it ! ' And Janet's voice sounded 
harsher and sterner than usual, and the heavy brows contracted into a dark frown. 

• What is this Walter Hervey that he should come between you and me ? ' 

* Dear, he has not,' and Grace laid her wasted hand on her sister's dark, un- 
lovely hair. ' Nothing, nobody, could ever come between us, who have been all 
the world to each other ever since we were tiny babies left fatherless and motherless, 
/never missed my mother, Janet !* 

*I did, Heaven help me I * 

* You were all the world to me. Ah, how you spoiled me, Janet ! You would 

^®' ' ' believe the winds of heaven 

Visit my face too roughly. " 

How could you ever think of any one coming between us!' 

* He did, with his honeyed words and false smiles ; he stole your heart from me, 
your thoughts, your confidence : he left me nothing but the husk of what had once 
been my sister. Now you are breaking your heart about him. Day after day you 
sit and watch for him, and I tell you, Grace, he will not come I ' 

' Perhaps not, Janet ; he may be dead : if so, I shall go to him instead.' And 
again the face lighted up with a rare smile, the eyes shone with a sudden radiance. 

* It may be best so I * 

* For you, perhaps : but how about me ? ' 

* Dear Janet,' and again Grace laid her hand caressingly on her sister's hair, ' it 
will be a little sad for you.' 

A long silence followed, broken only by the sighing of the wind and the roar of 
the surf as the tide crept in with a sort of sullen suppressed anger. Suddenly 
Janet stood up, * It's time you came from that window, dear, it's growing cold ; 
here, let me wheel your chair to the fire.' 

* No, let me stay a little longer ; the wind is rising, I think we shall have a 
storm to-night.* 

* Very likely, it's spring tide. Ah, there's St. Catherine's warning ! * as the 
distant uncertain toll of a bell was borne by on the wind. 

* We must light the beacon, Janet,' Grace said, starting from her chair : 'some- 
thing may happen to-night.* 

* Sit down, Grace. There, you've brought on another fit of coughing ! I knew 
you would.' But despite the harsh, stern tones, the woman's toucli was infinitely 
tender as she bent over her sister and held some cordial to her lips. ' I'll see to 
the beacon if you will only let me shut that window and place your chair near 
the fire.' 

* I can't ; I must watch, Janet : it will be a terrible storm. There's St. Catherine 
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again ! Twice means danger, thrice death. And, look, there's the light on Tintagel ! 
Oh, Janet, if he should come to-night ! ' 

Again the faint uncertain toll of the bell, ringing in St. Catherine's Tower far 
down the coast ; again the ruddy flash of the light of Tintagel ; and though neither 
Grace nor Janet were of Cornish blood or birth, they had lived long enough in the 
west country to have acquired some of its superstitions. It was only a very peculiar 
state of the atmosphere that enabled them to see the revolving light on Tintagel, 
and they knew it boded a storm. St. Catherine's bell, hanging in a ruined old 
tower, made hideous clamour when the wind blew a certain way. There was 
nothing strange in that, but never before, as long as they could remember, had 
they seen the light and heard the bell at the same time, and every moment as the 
tide came in the "wind rose higher and higher. 

Wrapping a shawl closely round her sister, Janet took a huge bunch of keys 
from a nail, and a lighted brand from the hearth, and left the room. Grace could 
hear her heavy step as she mounted the echoing sjtair slowly, wearily, as one with 
a burden greater than she could bear ; then she heard the heavy thud of the trap- 
door leading to the roof flung back, and a current of cold air made her shiver ; 
still she looked out to sea with a strange, earnest, wistful expression, as one who 
not only watched and waited, but expected something. 

Presently Janet returned, looking white and haggard in the gathering twilight. 

* Have you lit it ? Does it burn, dear ? * 

* Ay, bravely ! Now I must shut the window, it grows bitterly cold.' 

Very tenderly she turned the high straight-backed chair towards the fire and 
arranged her sister's shawls and cushions, placed a hassock under her feet, trimmed 
and lighted the lamp, and set their simple evening meal on the table. It was a 
mere mockery, and soon it was cleared away, more wood piled on the fire, and 
then both sisters looked at each other questioningly. 

* Let me read to you, Grace ? ' 

* No, please, Janet ; I want to listen. How the wind is rising ! ' 

' It'll be worse before it's better, lassie ; the tide won't be in for full three hours. 
I wish you could go to sleep ; try, dear, and if there's anything I'll wake you.' • 

Grace shook her head ; with her senses all on the alert, and her nerves strung to 
the highest possible tension, sleep was simply out of the question. Janet took up 
a book and opened it at random ; she could not read, but it would serve to keep 
her firom watching her sister, and afford her an opportunity of thinking. 

Had she done right after all ? That was the question that puzzled Janet 
Herring. Her conscience acquitted her of the best intentions, though the results 
were the reverse of satisfactory ; but how was she to know that Grace was such a 
fool, and would take the departure of Walter Hervey so much to heart ? How 
could she credit any woman, much less her own sister, with so much faith and hope 
and constancy ? She herself would have been convinced long since that Walter was 
&lse and faithless, and plucked his memory from her bosom, though her heart 
was at the root. But Grace clung to her belief in her lover with unwavering 
fidelity; she was true herself, and out of her great truth and loyalty she believed in 
him. He had been away five years ; he had left her without even a word of fare- 
well ; left her in the most unrighteous anger and groundless wrath : but she knew 
He would come back, and she waited in spite of Janet's harsh words and cold 
looks, in spite of covert sneers and open accusations. Grace still believed and 
hoped, but the effort had broken her heart and worn out her young life, or 
perhaps it was the utter monotony of the life at the Beacon House. For two 
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women it was terrible, for two such as Grace and Janet Herring, it was worse ; 
still, solitary, melancholy, far from friends or neighbours, with only the sea and the 
dew and the wind and rain for companions. They lived alone, Grace and Janet, 
and the elder sister guarded the younger with a morbid, jealous, zealous affection. 
Grace was the only thing Janet loved, or felt capable of loving ; and she always 
dreaded losing her with a wild, vague terror. That any one should ever be nearer 
or dearer to lovely Grace than her plain, unlovely sister, was an intolerable thought; 
so she kept her to herself, shut up in the gloomy, dreary, remote old Beacon 
House, bequeathed them by their maternal uncle, with this condition, that during 
a storm, especially if the wind were in the south-west, they should never &il to 
light the beacon on the roof, in loving memory of his son and their cousin, who 
was wrecked and lost his life on the wild coast of Cornwall. They had a small 
income, just sufficient to enable them to live without being separated, and Janet 
toiled late and early that Grace might be as comfortable and prettily dressed as 
possible. But she trusted on their living all the time at the Beacon House, and it 
was terribly lonely — 

' The same wind sang and the same waves whitened.* 

Day after day, year after year, there was no break in the monotony till Walter 
Hervey came. He was shooting on the moors and lost his way ; one dim, misty 
night he knocked at the door of the Beacon' House, weary, faint, and footsore. 
Janet took him in and tended him carefully. Grace loved him and he loved her. 
Then followed a fsw golden, glorious weeks ; Grace and Walter were all the world 
to each other, Janet was forgotten. Did any one guess what she suffered ? The loving, 
jealous, exacting, undisciplined nature, underwent tortures no words can describe — 
she was mad. For a time they did not notice her, they were so wrapped up in each 
other, Grace and Walter. Then he left one day in anger, and the girl some way 
took it into her head that he had gone by the sea, and would return that way. Janet 
encouraged the first part of that belief, and threw cold water on the last As 
months grew into years and Grace still clung to her love and to her belief in her 
lover, the elder sister was in despair. And then listless days followed wakeful 
nights, light steps grew languid, bright eyes dull and faded ; it was no longer 
possible to conceal the fact that Grace was physically ill, and Janet's wrath waxed 
hotter against the man who had brought so much misery to- their home and 
hearth. She didn't believe in him, she thought him a light o'love, a ne'er-do-well, 
the hardest word of her mouth and thought of her heart was for Walter ; and now, 
this fifth spring since his departure, Grace was worse. It was plain she could not 
live much longer, and she evidently didn't want to. Life was not worth living since 
she had lost Walter. It was thinking of these things that so aged Janet, pre- 
maturely whitened her hair, furrowed her brow, hardened the naturally stern lines 
on her mouth ; she loved Grace so wildly, so jealously, and the truth was forcing 
its way to her poor lonely heart that she had given her sister her death-blow. Often 
in the long lonely watches of the night Jan^t prayed she might die, and be rid of the 
misery; or that she knew where Walter Hervey was, that, hated and hateful, she 
might still call him back for Grace's sake. 

Through all this the women were alone. The people in the little village about 
two miles down the curve of the bay looked askew at the dwellers in the unlucky 
Beacon House, and Janet was not one to make or encourage friendships. In 
every strange face she dreaded a rival, and Grace was content to sit all day 
watching the sea and waiting for her lover. 
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While those thoughts occupied Janet, she kept her eyes fixed on the pages of 
Jeremy Taylor ; presently she began to think what life would resolve itself into 
when Grace was away. She shut her eyes and clasped her hands tightly, not so 
much thinking as feeling in anticipation the misery that was coming ; and she 
had brought all of it on herself, that was where the sting lay. So absorbed was she 
that she did not hear Grace rise from her chair and leave the room, and did not 
notice her absence at all, until she felt her hand on her shoulder. 

'Janet, Janet ! the beacon is not burning, it hasn't been lit ! ' Janet started and 
then looked down confusedly. 

* Yes it has, dear ; but I suppose it has gone out' 

* It hasn't been lit Janet, I've been up to see ! ' At that moment the not un- 
familiar sound of a gun was heard during a lull in the storm, which had now 
become almost a hurricane. Grace and Janet had often lain awake all night 
listening to the minute gun of some poor vessel on the black reefs. Seizing the 
lamp, Janet hurried out of the room, and Grace followed her. 

When they returned the beacon was blazing away famously, and signals were 
coming at regular intervals from some ship of distress. 

* If they only make for the light they may be saved. How many a poor 
fellow has had reason to bless Uncle Jerome's beacon ! ' Grace said, tottering to the 
window, and throwing open the shutter. * Oh, Janet, Janet ! ' with a low moan she 
sank down by the casement, both her hands clasped before her eyes. Driving 
straight for the black reef was a gallant vessel ; she had sighted the beacon when 
too late; in five minutes more she was sharply wedged between two masses of rock, 
and as the spring-tide rose higher, wave after wave swept across her, carrying 
away many a brave fellow who clung to life dearly, and dashing him to pieces 
against the sharp rocks. One strong young heart gave a great bound as he saw the 
light on the Beacon House. ' Oh, if they had only lighted it sooner I ' he cried : 'we 
are on the black reef in Tregarvon Bay ! ' And loosing his hold for a moment, a 
ravenous wave swept him overboard. 

In that desolate chamber Janet Herring knelt by her sister's side, with both 
the wasted hands clasped in her hard, toil-worn palms. 

' He's coming, Janet ; but it's too late ! ' that was all she said. In a few minutes 
more the elder sister knelt alone with her dead — a solitary stricken woman, whose 
sin had found her out. 

At the turn of the tide the storm abated and the hungry sea calmed itself down ; 
but lying on the damp sand amid the blood-red seaweeds was the body of Walter 
Harvey. None knew him, none remembered the brave, handsome fellow, who had 
spent a few months amongst them five years before. 

Only Janet Herring knew him, and she followed him to his last resting-place 
in the lonely graveyard by the sea," where Grace was already sleeping. A narrow 
strip of daisied turf alone separated them in death whose lives had been so widely 
and rudely divided. 

Janet Herring soon after left the Beacon House, none knew whence or whither. 
She had made no friend in the west country, and even the superstitious natives 
thought there was something uncanny about her. 

The lonely house on Tregarvon Bay is deserted and falling 'into ruin; even 
tramps and vagrants avoid it, and local superstition says that surer signs of danger 
than the light on Tintagel, or the tolling of St. Catherine's Bell, is the appearance 
of two shadowy figures on the battlements of the Beacon House, gazing sorrowfully 
seaward — the figures of Grace Herring and Walter Harvey. H. G. B. H. 
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I HAVE been waiting to write my experiences of Carlsruhe, hoping^ 
that before I did so the only drawback to it as a place of residence 
for English families with children to educate would be removed. This 
drawback consists in the want of an English chaplain and constant 
English services. At present we are dependent on the kind offices of 
the English chaplain at Baden-Baden, who in the winter comes over 
and gives us an afternoon service every other Sunday, but at other 
times of the year we have service only once in four weeks, always in 
the afternoon. On none of the great festivals of the Church, Christmas 
Day, Easter Day, &c., has there been any English service at all during 
the sixteen months I have been here. This is the second Lent, but there 
are no services, and there is no religious instruction for English children 
except what they may receive from their parents. That this is a great 
and serious drawback and privation, as I have found from my own 
experience, I wish to point out candidly, before entering on the subject 
of the immense educational advantages offered here. To pass days as I 
have done during the last winter, watching a dear child passing through 
a most dangerous illness, expecting every day to have to part with him, 
and with no clergyman to come and sit by the little sufferer, to read from 
the Bible or offer words of prayer, or to remind myself of the One Who 
loved the little children, and to Whom my sick darling seemed to be 
hastening, — this was a loneliness and desolation which I should not be 
justified in hiding, lest another mother might come here, and, suffering 
the same trial, reproach me for my silence. 

For some months I have been in correspondence with an English 
clergyman who wished to come abroad for his children's education, and 
who had an idea of settling here ; t>ut he has just accepted the chaplaincy 
of Coblentz : the fact being, that at Carlsruhe there are not enough 
English to guarantee the sum of money required by the Home and 
Colonial Society before they will consent to appoint a chaplain here. 
If, however, a few more English families would settle here, this difficulty 
would be removed. It is very sad to me, as a mother of sons myself, 
to see young Englishmen coming here, away from all home influences, 
boarding in German families, having no English clergyman to visit them 
or ask them to his house. I think it much to their honour that, under 
these circumstances, they are as regular as they are at the few English 
services. When I read of the efforts constantly made in English towns 
to build more and more churches where many already exist, I long to 
make our desolate condition known to some of these kind, good people, 
who I am sure would help us to have a regular chaplain, two Sunday 
services, and some teaching for the young. 

Carlsruhe seems very little known to English people in general. 
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Were its special advantages better known, I am sure it would be full 
of our country-people, especially that numerous class — half-pay officers, 
widows with small incomes, &c. — having families to educate! The Grand- 
Duchess takes the warmest interest in education, and most of the girls' 
schools are more or less under her patronage, some under her personal 
supervision. There are private schools and public ones, the latter an- 
swering to our High Schools. At^ these public girls* schools, which all 
classes above the poor attend, the fees are very low. In the highest classes 
they do not exceed 4/. a-year; the younger children pay less. For this 
small sum the pupils are taught French, English, singing, drawing (free- 
hand and otherwise), dancing, gymnastics, geometry, and all kinds of 
needlework, from plain sewing to the most beautiful embroidery, dress- 
making, knitting, crochet, and the elaborate patching and mending, 
which is quite an art in Germany, but, alas ! a forgotten one in England. 
Geography, map-drawing, history, natural philosophy, and literature, are 
also taught. The private schools are more expensive; the terms vary 
from 5/. to 10/. a-year, according to the age of the pupil. Dancing 
and gymnastics are extras, and needlework holds a very subordinate 
position. For girls who have finished their education, but who wish to 
learn useful things, there are ironing-schools, and also courses for plain 
needlework, dressmaking, mending, embroidery, and art-needlework. 
Music is an extra at every German school, whether public or private ; 
lessons in it are 2s. an hour. There is a good School of Art here. 
For boys, there are the Hohere Burgher School, the Gymnasium, and 
the Real Gymnasium : the terms for these are 4/. a-year. At the first, 
besides arithmetic, geometry, history, geography, literature, gymnastics, 
and singing, drawing and French are taught ; at the two last, Latin and 
Greek are also included in the studies. 

Rents here are not low ; but as every one lives on a flat, one requires 
^ only one servant, which much reduces the expenses of living. There are 
no taxes for foreigners. The Government justly says, that we draw no 
money out of the country but spend ours in it. Perhaps it will be well 
for me to say how I manage myself. I have six children, four boys — 
thirteen, ten, six, and four; and two giils — twelve and eight. My English 
servant came with me. Intending to take boarders, I chose an excep- 
tionally good and large flat in one of the best parts of Carlsruhe. It is a 
drawing-room floor, and consists of five bed-rooms, one very large, very 
large drawing and dining-rooms, kitchen, two attics, and three cellars ; 
we also have the use of the washhouse in the courtyard once in three 
weeks. For this, unfurnished, I pay 60/. a-year, and i/. for the water 
which is laid on; also is. 6d. a-month to an old woman who washes the 
gutters of the court, the entrance, &c., when it is our turn to do it, as it 
is not work for an English servant, though the German female servants 
do it. Furniture can be hired, but I bought mine, for many reasons 
In the first place, one never can make a place home-like with hired 
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furniture ; in the second, during a stay of two or three years, one would 
pay the cost of the furniture in the hire, besides damages, and now I 
shall get back at least half what I paid originally, for all my drawing- 
room furniture I bought secondhand, and the other things are as plain 
and simple as possible. My drawing-room sofa, two arm-chairs, and six 
other chairs, all covered with crimson velvet and in extremely good 
condition, large mirror, sofa-table, secretary, dozen dining-room chairs, 
and large book-shelves, cost 19/. Curtains and carpets I brought from 
England; they are dear and ugly here. Blankets and table and bed- 
linen are also better and cheaper in England, and if they have been used 
ever so little, there is no duty. Spring mattresses, which I have for all 
the beds, are good and cheap here. My English servant does every- 
thing, with the help of a woman who comes for a day once in three 
weeks to help her in the washing. I have a Harper Twelvetrees' Villa 
Washer. On Saturday the same woman comes to scrub our share of 
the public stairs, and occasionally I have some one to help wash up in 
the afternoon. The woman who comes to wash has three shillings for 
the day, but finds her own food ; she also fills the coal-scuttles during 
the winter, as coal is heavy to carry upstairs ; for this I pay her not quite 
threepence each time. Meat, viz. beef, for the mutton is horrible, besides 
being scarce and dear, is S^d. a lb. ; butter, i^. $d, ; suet, 5^. a lb. ; veal 
is much cheaper, 5^. and 6d. All joints are the same price, as the 
Germans do not patronise joints, so I always ge;t ribs of beef and loin or 
fillet of veal. Eggs are cheap, sometimes less than ^d, a piece. The 
German lb. is larger than our own. Tea I get from England, as any fit 
to drink here is 6s, a lb. ; coffee the same as in England, from is. 6d, to 
2s, ; sugar dear, $id, a lb. ; fiour dear, lis. 6d. a bushel. I always bake 
at home, as the bread is dear, bad, and unsatisfying. Milk, 3d. a quart ; 
vegetables, all very inferior to ours ; turnips, eight a penny ; carrots about 
the same; potatoes, 2d. a gallon. There is a market every day, to which 
every one goes. Germans are very careful and economical, so that it is 
much easier to live on a small income here than in England. 

For education, I do not think Carlsruhe can be surpassed, and it is a 
place where children are very happy. There is an excellent Stadtgarten, 
with swings, &c., and an ornamental piece of water, only two feet deep, 
with boats and canoes on it. My little girl of twelve sculls a canoe 
now beautifully, and even my boy of seven rows. The yearly sub- 
scription to this garden is 2s. for grown-up people and chijdren over 
ten, IS. for a servant; children under ten are free. At the Military 
Swimming School boys are taught to swim thoroughly well. My two 
boys of thirteen and ten got their certificates in a month, having never 
been in the water before ; the certificate is given when a boy can s^^dm 
three times running round the large piece of water. For the swimming 
season, including the lessons, I paid nine shillings for each boy ; next 
year it will be less, as they will require no teaching. They go every day. 
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There is a swimming-bath for girls at a little distance from Carlsruhe by 
train ; the season tickets are iL During the winter there is good and 
safe skating on a piece of water a foot or so deep, arranged on purpose. 

The town is extremely healthy, the rate of mortality very low — fourteen 
and fifteen in the thousand. The wide streets, which are incessantly 
swept and scrubbed, and the large squares, contribute to this. At each 
end of the town is a wood, with seats, where, during the whole summer, 
one can get milk fresh from the cows, which are brought from six to 
eight in the morning and five to seven in the evening. The band plays 
in the Stadtgarten several evenings in the week during the summer, atld 
occasionally on the ice in the winter, when the piece of water is lit with 
coloured lamps. There is a good theatre six evenings in the week, 
beginning at half-past six and over at half-past nine. There are also 
concerts constantly. 

This place is particularly pleasant for ladies, the Germans being so 
kind and friendly. My children are on fnendly terms with half the 
dienstmen, cabmen, market-women, and railway-men in the town, whom 
they pass every day on their way to school, to say nothing of all theit 
friends, among our own rank. Altogether, I only wonder that the great 
advantages here have remained so long unknown. For myself, I shall 
alw^ays feel grateful to Work and Leisure* for first putting it into my 
mind to come here. Should any reader of this article wish to have any 
further information, I should be very pleased to answer any letters, with 
stamps enclosed for postage, which is 2ld. from England. Address, Mrs. 
Sheldon Williams, 7 Nowaker Anlage, Carlsruhe, Duchy of Baden. 

Since writing the above, I have heard that the S.P.G.S. intend 
appointing a chaplain for the months of May, June, July, and August ; 
and their kind liberality leads me to hope we may in time have a per- 
manent chaplain. For boys over eleven or twelve I do not recommend 
Carlsruhe as a place of education. German boys; as a rule, are brought 
up after a fashion, which makes them unfit to be companions of English 
boys. They have no cricket or football, they live in the street, and their 
gloves, greatcoats, and muffs, worn on every opportunity, fill an English 
schoolboy with contempt. No places are taken in class, no prizes are 
given, and only at one fixed time during the year is a boy, however in- 
dustrious, moved into a higher class. For little boys the education does 
well enough, and of the girls' schools I cannot speak too highly ; they are 
first rate. Eighteen months ago, when we came here, my little girl of 
ten had had hardly any instruction. She read, wrote tolerably, and knew 
a little arithmetic ; but not a word of any language but her own. Now 
she speaks, reads, and writes German with eas^, all her studies being 
carried on in it, as the class consists of German girls. She draws maps, 
writes a very good hand in both English and German, and is getting on 
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well with French, besides geography, history, arithmetic, &c. All this 
has been learnt with the greatest ease to herself, and nothing will keep 
her from school Her little sister came here at six years old. She could 
not even read English, and had never had a pen in her hand. Now I 
see her reading German story-books as often as English. She writes 
both languages well, aiid has just gone into a higher class. Her teachers 
are all German. She is knitting a stocking. To see these little creatures 
on an examination -day, dancing and singing at the same time, is the 
prettiest sight. I can only account for the great superiority of the girls' 
schools by what I have mentioned before — the personal interest taken in 
them by the Grand-Duchess. 



En iBttglisi) iHE^oberneisa in ^m^ia. 

A TRUE HISTORY. 
Chapter III. 

MY introduction to the family of the Count and Countess M was neither 
formal nor lengthy. The eldest son was at the Gymnasium in M ; then 

came Otto, a fine, gentlemanly lad of fourteen ; Anna, a girl of twelve, whose sweet, 
pleading expression went to my heart at once ; and Theodore, a fair-haired, delicate- 
looking child of eight, the especial pride and care of Tante Anna. The Countess 
told her little daughter to show me to my room, and, holding out my hand, the child 
put hers shyly into it, and we went upstairs together. On entering the charming 
room which was to be mine I sat down for a moment, and, seeing that my com- 
panion looked pale and that her lips quivered, I drew her gently towards me, 
saying, * You have been dreading my arrival very much ; have you not ? * At these 
words the sweet gray eyes filled widi tears, which fell in showers ; when I took her 
in my arms, and told her that I, too, had felt anxious and unhappy at coming 
among strangers |in a strange land, and that we must do our best, with God's 
helpi to be happy together. What with fatigue and excitement my own eyes were 
not dry, and I think the * comfortable cry * with which we thus began our 
acquaintance did more to bring us together than many a long conversation would 
have done. I may truthfidly say, that from this moment I loved the child with an 
affection which has never changed, except to grow deeper, though we have not 
met for years, and I am now a middle-aged woman, while she is a happy wife 
and mother. Anna now went downstairs, smiling happily through her tears, and 
in a few moments an elderly woman came in, kissed my hand before I had time to 
prevent it, and told me that she was Anna's and my maid. In answer to my 
inquiry she said that the dinner-hour was half-past two, and suggested that I 
should take a bath and then lie down till it was time to dress. To this I agreed, 
and by the time the gong sounded felt rested and refreshed. After dinner we went 
' into the garden, where black coffee was served in a deliciously cool summer-house, 
prettily decorated with plants, and with a fountain plapng just in front. Pre- 
sently the Count and a gentleman visitor went out riding, the Countess accom- 
panied her aunt to see all the pretty things she had brought from Berlin, the boys 
and their tutor — a long-haired, short-sighted, and very learned young man — returned 
to their studies, and my little pupil and I were left alone. Her features were not 
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pretty, but had something piquant about them, and her lovely gray eyes and 
golden-brown hair would have rendered a far plainer &ce attractive. I found that 
she, like myself, was very fond of animals, and we went to pay a visit to a large 
Newfoundland dog which belonged to her, then to the sporting dogs, and, lastly, to 
the stable, where I won the heart of the head coachman, — a dignified personage, 
whose corpulence and beard made him the envy of his brethren of the crafl, — by 
going fearlessly up to his charges in their stalls. Besiding the riding horses there 
were some handsome, but heavy-looking, carriage horses, and a pair of pretty 
brown ponies, which, with a little basket carriage, belonged to Anna, and were for 
our exclusive use. 

In the course of the afternoon the Countess made me acquainted with Madame 
Kenn, the housekeeper, and several of the upper servants ; they had most of them, 
been in her service from the time of her marriage, and were looked upon as friends 
of the family. At seven o'clock we supped, and soon after I asked leave to retire, 
and went to bed with a thankful heart, not only for gracious protection during the 
journey, but also for the prospect of happiness which seemed to be before me. 

The next day was devoted to seeing the castle and its immediate neighbour- 
hood. It was a long, low, ugly building, with a high pointed roof of bright red 
tiles. On the ground-floor were Tante Anna's rooms, several suites of apartments 
for visitors, and a 'summer drawing-room,' with marble floor, and leading into the 
garden by a broad flight of steps. The kitchen and servants' oflices were also 
on this floor, but shut ofl'from the rest of the house. In the first story were all the 
living and sleeping-rooms of the family. I had never seen so large a house, nor 
such airy and spacious rooms before, and was delighted with everything. The 
gardens and park were large, but not well kept according to English ideas, but one 
had only to cross the park to be in a magnificent pine-forest, cool, shady, and 
aromatic, and far preferable to the most carefully cultivated artificial grounds. 
This forest extended for miles along the banks of the Dwina, a fine, broad river, 
running between high and rocky banks, on which there was at that time consi- 
derable traflic, especially in wood, which came down in large quantities from the 
interior to Riga. The people lived on these rafts for weeks at a time, and led a 
very hard life, often spending hours together up to their waists in water, helping 
their unwieldy charges over rocky or shallow places. Boats going up-stream were 
towed by men harnessed one behind the other in single file ; the labour was most 
severe, and accidents more or less frequent, owing either to the rocky and uneven 
nature of the banks or to an unexpected obstacle in the bed of the river, which 
brought the boat to a sudden standstill, and of course threw the men violently 
backwards. If the accident happened on Stockmanshof territory they came to 
the castle to their * Little Father ' for help, and were treated just as if they 
belonged to the estate. If the injury was severe, they were attended to in the 
little infirmary by the doctor ; if slight, the housekeeper did the necessary band- 
aging, and then sent the suflerer on his way refreshed by a good meal and many 
* glasses of tea. I may say, in passing, that the gentle, almost child-like character of 
the Russian peasant, is as attractive as that of the lower order of Government 
officials, with their harshness to their inferiors and servility to their superiors, is 
displeasing. The tender, plaintive, national melodies, are singularly in keeping 
with the character of the people, who sing them so sweetly. 

But to return to my story. We took a long drive in the afternoon, and after 
supper the Countess and I arranged a plan of study for Anna, and also fixed with 
Mr. Dietrichs, the tutor, the hours at which I could have the boys for English and 
music. In a very short time I began to feel quite at home and very happy. The 
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children, especially Anna, became much attached to me ; they liked their lessons, 
and made satisfactory progress, and the heads of the family, seeing everything 
work so smoothly and well, could not do enough to show their pleasure and 
gratitude, of which they gave substantial proof by adding 15/. per annum to my 
salary. 

Our way of life was very pleasant : we got up early in the morning, and 
almost lived out-of-doors ; even the meals, except dinner, being served under an 
awning in the garden. The climate of this part of Russia is charming in summer, 
the temperature is equable, and the weather more settled than with us ; and though 
the heat in summer and the cold in winter are very great, the houses are so well 
arranged that indoors neither the one extreme nor the other is disagreeably felt. 

Every alternate Sunday there was German service in the little Lettish church 
on the other side of the river, and to this we always went. It was beyond a walk, 
so the carriages and horses had to betaken across the Dwina on a large raft. It was 
altogether rather an undertaking, and we were obliged to leave home very early in 
the morning in order to be in time for the service. On the intermediate Sundays 
we had divine worship at home, conducted by the Count, the schoolmaster 
playing the harmonium, and the servants, who were regularly trained, forming an 
excellent choir. We 'had a succession of visitors during the summer, of whom I 
saw little except at meals and in the evening, when we all sat together conversing 
or listening to some interesting book beautifully read aloud by the Baroness. The 
Count also generally gave us the cream of the newspapers which he had been 
studying during the day. The evenings were long and light, and the moon 
indescribably lovely and brilliant. 

I formed a very warm attachmeit to my employers. The Count led an active, 
busy life, not leaving the oversight of his large property to subordinates. He 
delighted in precision, punctuality, and order ; and his thorowgh goodness of heart 
was never more conspicuous than in his courteous forbearance towards Tante Anna, 
to whom these virtues were unknown. The Countess was a woman of almost angelic 
sweetness of disposition, entirely unselfish, ruling her household wisely and well, 
deeply loved by her family and friends, and almost worshipped by the peasants, to 
whom she was a ' Little Mother,' not only in name, but also in deed. Arthur, the 
eldest son, a fine young fellow of seventeen, came home for the summer holidays ; 
lessons were put on one side, and everything was done to make the few weeks as 
bright and happy as possible for the young people, — picnics in the woods, boating 
by moonlight, riding and driving expeditions, visits from their friends, and so on. 

As autumn approached and the days grew short and dark, the Count began to 
long for his club and his whist-parties, and preparations were made for our removal 
to town, some of the servants preceding us in order to get everything ready. The 
journey was much facilitated by the recent opening of a railway line from DUna- 
hung to Riga, so that we had only four hours' posting instead of seventeen. The 
snow was deep on the ground when we left our dear Stockmanshof for six long 
months, and it was so cold that I was very glad the Countess had forced me, much 
against my will, to wrap myself up as if for an expedition to the North Pole — ^fur- 
lined boots reaching to the knee, long fur cloak, &c. 

M is an ugly little town in the midst of flat and marshy country. In 

summer it is comparatively deserted, but in winter it is lively enough, being the 
resort of the greater part of the nobility of Kurland and Livonia. Anna and I were 
now much alone, the heads of the family having many social duties and engage- 
ments, and the boys being constantly occupied with their tutor. We often spent 
the evening with the Countess Julie M , a great invalid, who, though too ill to 
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receive company, liked to have her family about her, and was kind enough from 
the first to consider me as belonging to the party. Her suffering existence came to 
an end during the third year of my residence in Russia, and I never ceased to miss 
and to regret her. 

The winter was unusually severe, but I liked the crisp, dry cold, which does 
not go through one like the raw damp of our own climate. In the house we did 
not know what it was to be chilly ; indeed, to please the Baroness, the rooms 
were overheated and the atmosphere very trying and unhealthy for all, but 
especially for a foreigner accustomed to plenty of fresh air. 

Anna and I devoted our leisure time to preparing to surprise the dear mistress 
of the house by making a stock of clothing for the poor, and giving it to her on 
Christmas Day. My little charge had an invincible dislike to needlework, which 
she looked upon as a most disagreeable task, and I hoped in this way to conquer 
her repugnance. The result was very satisfactory, and by the time Christmas 
arrived Anna had learnt to sew very fairly, and we had such a pile of garments of 
all sorts, neatly tied up in half-dozens, that a separate table had to be provided 
for them. Great was the pleasure of the Countess, and many her expressions of 
gratitude to me for this satisfactory solution of the needlework question. 

The winter passed peacefully and happily, but no one was more glad than I 
when the time came for leaving the ugly little town, with its somewhat cramped 
and small interests, and returning to our beautiful coimtry home. 

Beyond a three days' visit from the Emperor and Empress, and occasional 

residence at another country-seat, which had been the Countess's home in her 

youth, there is little to record of the years that followed. Anna grew into a tall, 

elegant girl, so English-looking that she might have served as model for one of 

Leech's prettiest sketches, and the two elder boys left home for the University. 

Each winter I suffered more severely from the oppressive heat of the rooms, which 

produced intense and stupefying headache, and at last the physician peremptorily 

insisted on my return to my native land; so in the autumn of 1863, when the 

time came for going into winter quarters, the bitter parting took place, and, half 

broken-hearted, I took ship for England, leaving behind me not only the family to 

whom I had become so deeply attached, but also the noble and good man whose 

wife I had hoped to become. Circumstances conspired to render this marriage 

impossible, but neither of us has ever loved again, and we look forward to a 

meeting beyond the grave. 

{To be continued,) 
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* Hinliergarteti anlr <tti)(Hi ittulture.'* 

MR. BARNARD, a veteran in the cause of education, has here collected a 
number of papers by different writers, all interested in the best means of 
developing the intelligence of little children. Naturally, Frobel, the great apostle 
of Kindergartens, is the prominent figure in the book. The first part is devoted 
to his life, beginning with his quaint and interesting autobiography and continued 
by his friends' memoirs ; the second part contains the opinions of his fellow- 
workers on the merits and defects of his system ; the third part, called ' Progres- 
sive Improvement of Manuals and Methods, 'consists of the curious old school-books 

* Papers republished from the American Journal of Education, by Henry Bar- 
nard, LL.D., Editor. (Laurie's Educational Repository, London.) 
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used for children in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. This might perhaps 
have been left out, as the volume is unwieldy, and any student likely to refer to it 
would be already aware of the poverty 6f the old horn-books. The fourth and 
final part consists of accounts of Kindergarten work in different countries : 
Germany, Switzerland, France, Belgium, England, and the United States. 

Any one reading FrobeFs history, and realising that he was bom in 1782, and 
^ied in 1852, will easily appreciate his enthusiastic ardour for making life less doll 
and learning less joyless to children. Not only was his own early childhood 
exceptionally dreary, but at that period monotony was considered wholesome, even 
in the happiest households : little children were made to learn long and difficult 
passages by rote without explanation, and were hardly taught, in the modem 
sense, at all. Thanks to Frobel and his successors, mechanical teaching stands 
condemned in theory, although it still lingers in practice. 

FrobeVs great principle, that ' Education should consist in aiding the child's 
self-development,' is accepted as an axiom by modem teachers ; the only great 
difference of opinion being on the questions when and by whom this education 
should be given. In 1827 Frobel considered that a mother would be the best 
guide for the first seven years of her child's life, but twelve years' experience led 
him to the conclusion that the child at three years of age required the companion- 
ship of its equals ; and that apart from this, few mothers had enough leisure to 
devote themselves sufficiently to their children individually. He may have been 
unfortunate in his experience. One of his pupils says, ' The Kindergarten is only 
a vicarious mothering for those whose homes lack this divine nurture.' Mrs. 
Peabody Mann, of the United States, would have every young woman go through 
the study of Kindergarten as a necessaiy part of her school training, so that she may 
be fitted for her future work of caring wisely for her own or other people's babies. 
This is, perhaps, too large a demand ; but it might be fairly required that all 
teachers at least should have some acquaintance with Frobel's method, and should 
be thoroughly imbued with his spirit : they might then be left to themselves to 
adapt his system to the particular children committed to their charge. 

Fichte and many other contributors to this volume point out that we must not 
treat Frobel as an infallible Pope : he had fancies and peculiarities natural to his 
temperament, to the age in which he lived, and to the nation to which he belonged. 
One of his notions, for instance, is that a child should postpone learning to read 
as long as possible. This may perhaps have been desirable in Germany, con- 
sidering the state of German typography up to a recent time. But the experience 
of every modem English teacher is, that a child of three can readily recognise the 
letters and enjoy learning their powers. Indeed, an English child of seven, if kept 
back, is apt to be impatient of the necessary drudgery of b a, b e, b i, which 
would have amused it at an earlier age. Many of Frobel's songs are quite unsuit- 
able for the children themselves, and the didactic pieces with which he prefaces 
his songs are surely intended only for parents and teachers. But the great defect 
of his system appears to be that he does not contemplate the possibility of a child's 
temporary unwillingness to work. Everything will go smoothly so long as both 
parties are agreed, but when the inevitable disagreement comes, no method is 
supplied to get over the obstacle. This, however, though a serious objection, need 
not detract from the sterling value of the general theory of instruction through 
loving sympathy which underlies the system. 

Only those who are intimate with school work know what a need there is for 
something of this kind in England. Our infant schools are admirable so far as 
they go, but it is no imputation on school managers to say that our younger 
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infants, who would be the special objects of Kindergartens, are almost invariably 
left in the hands of monitors or the least useful of the pupil-teachers, and that 
much of the Kindergarten work attempted is a grotesque travesty, a mere 
mechanical use, of Frobel's notions, without a glimmer of his spirit. It is needless 
to say that work of this sort is useless. Kindergarten work requires, first, a 
vocation; secondly, culture; thirdly, some special training. For women of leisure 
and education, whose tastes are congenial to such pursuits, there is undoubtedly a 
great field open in the direction of Kindergarten work, not dnly for the children of 
the poor, but for those of the well-to-do classes. -J. W. 
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I.— HOW TO LEARN IT. 

REMARKS about learning Shorthand are sure to be answered by a 
reference to the thirty-eighth chapter of David Copperfield, This 
passage in David Copperfield does give a most graphic and, I believe, 
truthful account of the learning of j/^«^graphy ; but the style of Shorthand 
now in common use is ^A^«^?graphy, and that makes a very great differ- 
ence. Of course, before entering upon any study it is well to reckon the 
cost, and perhaps it is more necessary than usual if the study in ques- 
tion be Shorthand, for it cannot be said of it, as of most arts and 
sciences, that even if you do not go far in it the little you learn will 
be of use to you. Except for some vague advantages of training to 
eye and hand a little shorthand is of no use at all. Unless you can 
write it much more easily than longhand, you will never use it, and 
it will soon be forgotten. 

Fortunately, the costs of learning phonography are not great. The 
common statement of the time required is an hour a-day for six months ; 
and this is correct, I think, if taken literally : but two hours every second 
day, or several hours now and then, does not come to at all the same 
thing. Until you can write Shorthand well enough to use it for ordinary 
purposes, something will be lost for every day that you do not work 
at it ; even the omission of Sunday's practice will at first necessitate doing 
a good deal of Saturday's work over again. 

There is very little use of trying to learn Shorthand unless you can 
give some time, be it ever so little, each day. If you *can give this, the 
other costs are small.. Five shillings or so will buy the necessary books^ 
and teaching can be had gratuitously, or for a very small fee. 

The first requisites are — a ruled exercise-book, a pencil, and TJie 
Phonographic Teacher y which can be obtained from Mr. Isaac Pitman, 
'Phonetic Institute,' Bath, for sixpence. It contains a list of other short- 
hand publications, and will probably be accompanied by a collection of 
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tracts setting forth the delights of Shorthand in such glowing terms that 
the only wonder seems to be that all the world has not adopted it long 
ago. 

The Teacher is intended for unassisted study, and ifyou read all the 
printed instructions in it you will see how to use the various exercjses. 
To learn the alphabet is a short and easy task, and the student is encour- 
aged by the delightful sensation of learning a language in less time than 
it takes to master the German character. That a stroke in one direction 
should represent/, and one in another direction stand for /, and that th 
and ch should each be represented by a single sign, is simple, and as it 
should be. And then the whole is beautifully systematic ; you can write 
your exercises like geometric patterns. 

It is with the vowels that many people's difficulties begin ; it is in 
them that the phonetic — sound-writing — principle becomes most apparent, 
and differs most widely from the ordinary alphabet. Many English people 
pronounce so inaccurately that they scarcely know what sound occurs in 
a given word, and persist in referring to the letters in it, which have 
nothing to do with its phonetic representation. Those who have learnt 
a foreign language have an advantage in this respect, for it has probably- 
taught them what infinite vagaries our five vowels are capable of, and 
made them sigh for some signs that are consistent, even if they be twelve 
dots. 

Vocalisation, as the use of the vowels is called, is the only depart- 
ment of Shorthand in which you are likely to suffer from the awful 
importance of the placing of a dot. 

The vowels may be troublesome, but their necessity is obvious : once 
you have learnt them, you can represent any sound in the English lan- 
guage in a character known to few beside yourself, but it is scarcely 
worthy the name of Shorthand. You have now to enter upon a long 
course of duplicate signs, contractions, gramalogues, &c., which consti- 
tute the greater part of the labours of the student of Shorthand. Gone 
for ever is the feeling of learning a language in a day ; your progress 
is imperceptible ; what remains to learn seems infinitely long and 
monotonous. 

It is at this stage that many give up, because they do not see 
the use of three signs for r, or because they cannot write it so fast 
as longhand, or because their perseverance is slight ; but a better time 
is coming. 

The next book to enter upon when the Teacher has been mastered is 
the Manual of Shorthand^ and it will now be well to seek some assistance 
in your studies. If you can get personal instruction so much the better ; 
if you cannot, an application to the ever-helpful * Phonetic Institute,' or 
an advertisement, will place you in communication with some person who 
will be glad to cortect your exercises, either for a small fee or for nothing, 
out of pure zeal for the great cause of phonography. 
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The Manual should be worked through like the Teacher, unless your 
correspondent should suggest the occasional transposition of a chapter. 
It will be well also to turn at once to the long list of gramalogues at the 
end of the book, and learn a few of them, say a dozen each day, along 
with your other work ; this is much easier and less confusing than learning 
them altogether. Besides the exercises in different special points that 
are prescribed in the books, you may now carry on your study in a much 
more interesting way, by transcribing a portion of a book ; if an inter- 
esting book is kept for the purpose this soon becomes very fascinating. 
You should make use of all the signs you have learnt, and read 
over what you have written, whether you mean to send it to your 
teacher or not, so as to be sure that you can read your own writing. 
You should also take every opportunity of reading Shorthand. Very 
easy Shorthand can be found in the Shorthand Reader or in the Phonetic 
foumaly though I cannot recommend either of these as particularly 
interesting reading. 

When you have mastered the * Corresponding style,' ue, worked nearly 
through the Manual^ you will have no difficulty in finding books to read, 
as the advertisements in the inside of theTV^wr^^r and Manual may show 
you. As soon as you can write Shorthand at all fluently you should 
begin using it for every purpose you can, even if you do not find it so 
pleasant to write as longhand. Class notes may be easily taken, by 
writing the words that are familiar to you in shorthand and others in 
longhand. Every spare moment may be profitably employed in writing 
down anything in shorthand, or practising difficult outlines on any scrap 
of paper, or even in your own imagination. 

Your corresponding style learnt out of the Manual ought to be legible 
by any shorthand writer, and much more rapid than longhand. Re- 
porting style differs from it, in having a much larger number of contrac- 
tions and in the omission of the vowels. To read and write un vocalised 
shorthand requires considerable practice, and indeed this is the secret of 
all rapid writing. 

You must work through the Reporter, which you will find a much less 
difficult task than it looks like on glancing into the book, for very few of 
the long lists of signs are arbitrary ; you must also get reporting practice, 
transcribing alone will not get you into the habit of steady, rapid writing, 
that is necessary for reporting. Get some one to read to you at such a 
rate as you can write tolerably easily, and read over what you have written. 
Any child can do the reading ; and indeed a child is the best, for the book 
used should be easy, and a child will feel the excessively slow reading 
less irksome thaft a grown-up person. If the book chosen be an instruc- 
tive one, both reader and writer may have the advantage of acquiring 
very thoroughly some useful information. You may try to take notes of 
ordinary reading or conversation : to give a verbatim report of it is 
hopeless, even for a skilful phonographer. A zest may be given to your 
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reporting practice by occasionally * taking time,' t.e. writing as fast as 
you can with a watch before you, and then counting how many words 
you ^have written to see [how many you can write in a minute, for it is 
according to the number of words a minute that reporters' skill is esti- 
mated. It will be very cheering to see how each week of weary plodding 
advances you a little in this respect. Beware, however, of forced efforts 
at speed, for really good reporting consists, not in the rapid motion of 
the hand, but in the accuracy and brevity of the signs used. It is patient 
practice in writing and reading that will bring you at last to the long- 
wished-for goal of verbatim reporting. 

1^^ 



Wiomm'fi IBmigratton SbotittjSi. 

Patron: H,R,H, the Princess Louise^ Marchioness of Lorne. 
Report of Work done from March 14 to April 13. 

ONE Committee Meeting has been held, at which 26 cases were 
considered. 
, Thirty-five emigrants have sailed since the last Report appeared. 
Of these 24 went to Canada, under the escort of the Rev. J. Bridger, 
on March 29. The Hon. Secretary accompanied them to Liverpool, and 
saw them on board. The younger girls were placed under the care of a 
Bible-woman, who formed one of the party, and the Stewardess was 
specially asked to look after all of them and see that they were com- 
fortable. The 'Temperance Hotel,' at which they stayed, was very 
clean, and nearly all seemed contented and in good spirits by the time 
they were settled in the Circassian, Their various destinations were — 
Quebec, 7 ; Montreal, 10 ; Hamilton, 3 ; Winnipeg, 3 ; Oswego, U.S.A., i, 
to join her mother. 

The remaining 1 1 emigrants have gone to Townsville ; Queensland, 9 
(3 on March 12 and 6 on April 13) ; to Sydney, N.S.W., 2. 

387 Letters have been received. 401 have been sent out. 

« 

News received from Emigrants.* 

No. 68, as servant in a clergyman's family in Toronto. No, 22, debt 
discharged. No. 90, debt discharged. The latter is happily settled in 
South Africa. 

The Allan mail steamers leave Liverpool every Thursday for Quebec, 
calling at Londonderry on Friday. 

Two vessels, carrying emigrants (a mail steamer and sailing ship), 
leave Plymouth every month for Queensland. 

E. L. "Browne, Hon. Sec, 

Address: *W. E. S., Mrs. Walter Browne, 38 Belgrave Road, S.W.' 

* The figures refer to the number of the emigrants as entered on the books of the 
Society. 
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Office : — 113 Gloucester Road, Queen's Gate, s.w. 

{OJice Hours : — 1 1 fo i and 2/^4 Daily, except Saturdays,) . 

Post-office Orders should he made payable to A. M. Mackenzie, Gloucester jRoad 

Post Office, Hereford Square, S.IV. 

Orders for Plain Needlework should be addressed to Mrs. LOCKer, cu 'Special 
Secretary,* at 80 Eaton Square; for Art Work, to Lady Eden, 3 Lower 
Grosvenor Place, S. W, ; for Drawing and Painting, to Lady Emily Dundas, 
34 Onslow Square; for Fancy Work, to Miss J. G. Macdonald Moreton, 
at the W, Z. G, Office, 113 Gloucester Road, S,W, ; for Knitting, to Miss 
Louise Barron, 47 Gloucester Plcue, Portman Square, W, 

A Meeting of the General Committee took place at the Office on 
Tuesday, April 25th, when Associates were elected, their subscriptions 
amounting to 

Report of Work done in the Month of March, 1882. 

58. Has been received on a visit by an Associate. 
317. Has been engaged as Music Mistress^ and is giving great satisfaction. 
393. Had an order for Pen-mending. 
190. Engagement (temporary) as Private Secretary. 
611, 634, 636, 657. Engagements as Governess. 
652, 656. Engagements as Companion. 
160. Visited by an Associate. 
267. Engaged to teach Needlework. 
00, 46, 423, 583. Executed an order for Menu Cards. 

Several ladies have had gifts of Clothing, Flowers, &c. Grants of 
money, amounting in all to 75/., were given to sixteen ladies. In one 
case some liabilities, unavoidably incurred, were paid off. In another, 
help was given towards emigration. 

A Case Committee was held on March 28th, when thirteen cases were 
considered. Eleven were accepted, one was postponed for consultation 
with the Charity Organization Society, and one was rejected as out of 
order. 

There will be an Exhibition of Work in June at Crescent House, 
Fulham Road, of which due notice will be given, 

532 Letters have been received. 844 Letters have been sent out. 

The following communication has been received from the President : — 

It is proposed that on May 23rd, at noon, the Annual Meeting of the Working 
Ladies* Guild shall take place in the same room of the Town Hall, Kensington, 
as was used last year, when the report of work done will be read and speeches on 
the subject be made. 

It is also proposed (in accordance with the wish of many Associates) that the 
Holy Communion shall be administered, and an Address be given at 11 a.m. the 
same morning in the Parish Church, which is very near the Hall. To this Special 
Service, given by the Vicar, all who wish to join us in supplication and thanks- 
giving in connexion with our work are invited, whether * Associates ' or not. 

Mary F. C. Feilding, President, 

\ N.B. — ^Associates in the country wishing to be at the Annual Meeting should 
send their own address to the Office, and request cards of admission. 
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* And were it for thy profit to obtain 

All sunshine? No vicissitude of rain ? 

Think'st thou, that thy laboripus Plough requires 

Not winter frosts, as well as summer fires'? . 

There must be both. Sometimes these hearts of ours 

Must have the sweet, the seasonable showers 

Of tears ; sometimes the frost of chill despaire 

Makes our desired sunshine seem more faire ; 

Weathers that most oppose to flesh and blood 

Are such as help to make our Harvest good. 

We may not choose, great God : it is Thy task ; 

We know not what to have, nor how to ask/ 

QUARLES, 162 1. 
— 4^ 

HAVE our readers seen French poor people picking dust-heaps in the early 
morning ? If ' every bullet has its billet,* so has all matter its right place if 
we could but find it. Abroad, hundreds of trifles we fling away are thrown with 
unerring aim into the hod on the back of the Frenchman or Frenchwoman stoop- 
ing over the heaps of rubbish. But here they grow into pyramids. Can any reader 
say what should be done with little tin boxes that have contained cakes of preserved 
soup, with biscuit tins, preserved meat tins, medicine bottles, jam pots, old baskets, 
broken furniture, cracked basins ? Housewives detest the sight of these things, 
and an order to * throw that away ' is generally only so far carried out, that John 
or Betsy adds them to the unsightly cairn, semper crescendo^ in the back part of the 
garden. Surely there must be somewhere, to somebody, a purpose for these things, 
which are for ever increasing on the cinder-heap, and are pain and grief to 

Cinderella? 

P.S. — And if useless, can they not, on the principle of * bury me dacent,' be at 
any rate put out of sight ? 

The following Papers have been received: — 



X. Shorthand. 

2. Rest. 

3. Stepping-stones. 

4. Economy of Time. 

5. ' He that looks not Before, finds himself 

Behind.' 

6. Education of Children in Habits of Thrift. 

7. Housekeeping Experiences. 



8. Why I undertook the Charge of the Insane. 

9. Necessity of Respect to Elders, 
xo. Encouraging Words. 
XI. The Ideal Home. 
X2. Woman's Mission : What is it ? 
X3. Mrs. Kirby's Present. 
X4. The Prevention of Insanity. 
15. Take Heart again ! 

The first six are accepted. The remainder are declined with thanks, and wiU be 
returned to the writers on the 2nd of May, 
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Lectures on Domestic Hygiene 
AND Home Nursing. By Lionel A. 
Weatherly, M.D. is. (Griffith and 
Farran.) — There can hardly be too 
many books on a subject which so 
constantly needs attention, and upon 
which so much ignorance prevails, as 
nursing. When the subject is dealt 
with, as in this case, by a medical man, 
and by one whose Ambulance Lectures, 
both as delivered and published, have 
been so successful, his instructions are 
sure to be popular. Dr. Weatherly*s 
explanations of the different kinds of 
disinfectants and their use are particularly 
clear, and that he does not disdain minute 
details is shown by his simple rule for 
administering nourishment to the sick. 
*For any one able to take solid food, 
allow an interval of three or four hours, 
but if living on liquids, give something 
every two hours. Except by direction 
of the doctor, never wake the patient 
for food.' 

Friendly Leaves for i88i. 
(Hatchards.) — Every one must know 
the Gir/s^ Friendly Magazine so well, 
that it seems almost an impertinence 
to recommend it ; but it may not occur 
to those who have seen it regularly 
through the year, that the annual volume 
makes a charming present to any cot- 
tage mother who may have girls to place 
under the protection of the Society, 
either as Candidates or Members. It 
improves, every year, and the variety 
and usefulness of its contents seem now 
to leave nothing more to be desired. 

Thoughts on the Marriage Ser- 
vice. By Mrs. Townsend. u. or u. 6^^., 
cloth. (Hatchards.) — In addition to 
the direct services of the Girls* Friendly 
Society in drawing attention to the 
condition of young girls, the amount of 
helpful literature which it has brought 



forth is a not inconsiderable benefit. 
This little work clenches much of the 
teaching upon womanly subjects which 
is given in Modest Maidens^ Daughters 
at Home, &c. ; and would be as useful 
to give to girls who are 'walking,* or 
beginning to ' keep company,* with any 
young man ; or even perhaps more so 
than later ont when they are on the 
point of being * asked in church.* It is 
a great advantage to this little work 
that it contains the Marriage Service 
with scriptural references in the margin, 
and some occasional prayers, the num- 
ber and definiteness of which might 
perhaps be increased in a future edition. 

The Home Friend. A Magazine 
for Young Women. — The volume for 
1 88 1 contains a pretty tale, which may ^ 
catch her * who a sermon flies,* by 
Adeline Sergeant ; some * Homely Chats 
about Food,* by Mrs. Wigley, whose 
receipts for tasty little dishes suitable 
for breakfast or tea are so simple as t . 
be within the reach of almost all ; a 
series of papers on 'Nursing,* by 
Miss P3me. Much valuable information 
under the head of ' Notes and Queries; ' 
a pretty ballad by Mrs. Barrett Brown- 
ing, entitled *My Kate,* describing a 
lovely woman's character; and a quantity 
of other matter too numerous to men- 
tion. To many girls this book would 
be a more acceptable present than a 
mere tale, on account of the variety it 
contains, and there is much that will 
both please the thoughtful and attract 
the thoughtless. 

Weldon's Illustrated Dress- 
maker, id, monthly, contains practical 
instructions for cutting out and making 
up articles of dress and underclothing 
for wear from infancy upwards, and the 
numbers that have been sent us are 
comparatively free from the extrava- 
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gance and ou/rJ style which characterise 
too many magazines of this class. The 
diagrams are neat and clear, and the 
description definite, and much might 
not only be learned, but carried out at 
home, by any intelligent girl who 
wished to cut out and make articles of 
underclothing for herself or the younger 
ones. Another penny monthly; entitled 
Weldon's Bazaar of Children's 
Fashion, was commenced May, 1881, 
and appears to act up to its profession 
of being really a practical guide to 
children's home dressmaking. 

Directions for Washing. 3^/. 
(Edinburgh School of Cookery, Shand- 
wick Place.) — This little pamphlet 
of eight pages puts in a clear and 
methodical way the simplest way of 
washing body and household linen, 
flannels, Shetland goods, muslin, cotton, 
black prints, brown hoUand, Tussore 
silk, &c. ; and as packets of not fewer 
•than four may be had post free, they 
are more suitable for distribution to 
laundresses and servants, &c., than a 
larger work. 

Nellie, or Seeking Goodly 
Pearls, by Mrs. Meredith, is not a 
mere fiction for casual reading, but 'an 
ower-true tale,' which has been told 
with a distinct purpose — that of making 
known the work done in the Princess 
Mary's Village Homes for Prisoners and 
the Children of Prisoners. However 
questionable harrowing accounts of sin 
and sorrow are, especially when aggra- 
vated by association with the simple 
innocence of a child, the object of this 
history of little Nellie removes it out of 
that category of the purely sensational. 
It is not a book for children, nor to take 
up in order to pass away an idle moment, 
but one to send for in order to learn 
more of a work for others, in which it 
behoves all Christian women to take a 
deep interest, and in which all should 
help by their prayers if unable to do so 
by personal effort or pecuniary aid. 



China Painting, its Principles 
AND Practice. By Walter Harvey. 
Price IS. (Upcott Gill, 170 Strand, 
w.c.) — ^This is a manual of over eighty 
pages, which deals with the subject 
very thoroughly, as the addresses of 
many manufacturers of terra cotta and 
plaques, with the prices and the varying 
advantages of each, hints upon appro- 
priate designing, harmonious colour, 
and sixteen well -drawn designs for 
tiles, bowls, &c., show. 

Mother's Knitter, by E. M. C, 
is a neat, pretty little work, small 
enough to slip in the pocket or a tiny 
work-bag, so as to be always ready for 
reference. It gives quite elementary in- 
struction for stitches, and then proceeds 
to give directions for making child's 
frock, petticoats, jacket or spencer, 
shawl, boots, socks, and Tam O'Shanter 
cap. It completes the series of this well- 
known writer's numerous and popular 
works upon all kinds of needlework. 

The Dictionary of Needlework. 
Monthly, is, (The Bazaar Ofl&ce, 170 
Strand.) — This most comprehensive and 
useful companion to the work-table 
maintains the high standard of thorough- 
ness and minute, practical detail, which 
we noticed in the first numbers, and 
which alone can render written instruc- 
tions of any use for manual purposes. 

A Pocket Guide to British 
Ferns. By Marian S. Ridley. (David 
Bogue.) — This is an attempt to dis- 
tinguish ferns by so tabulating their 
external characteristics that a glance at 
their general features will enable any 
one to guess at their classification. It 
will be a pleasant companion to summer 
rambles, and a useful introduction to 
deeper studies in the way of Botany. 
A set of labels for cutting out and 
pasting against dried specimens in the 
Herbarium is printed with the book, 
and this is an illustration of the practica 
intelligence which has drawn up this 
useful little manual. 
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The Book of Nehemiah, a Gospel for Workers. 

LESSON FOR MAY. 

{Chapter it, verse ig to iv. verse 6 inclusive.) 

NEHEMIAH did not labour long before he met with a trial which inevitably 
befalls those whose work touches human interests. A spirit of opposition 
is aroused, and the attack upon him opens, as is not unusual, with the shaft of 
ridicule — *They laughed us to scorn,' &c. His mode of meeting, this first check 
in his work is noteworthy. He does not attempt to explain away his intention, 
or to defend or justify himself by argument. He simply refers them to Him 
upon Whose work he is engaged, and at Whose command and under Whose 
direction he is carrying it on. * Then answered I them. . . . The God of Heaven, 
He will prosper us' (v. 20). Just as a faithful servant refers objectors to an 
earthly master, accepting himself no responsibility for what is merely a matter 
of obedience on his part, and quoting the command laid upon him as an all- 
sufficient answer. 

Even when the rage of his enemies gathered fresh bitterness, and wrath and 
cruel mockery intensify their scoffing words (chap. iii. 1-32), he neither 
recriminates nor falters. It is not that he does not feel, but he does not 
allow himself to be stung into answering. He does not even address his foes 
directly — ^perhaps he will not trust himself to do so^but he cries unto His God 
instead, and turns himself, as a child who is threatened, to his Father's bosom, 
leaving Him to deal with the trouble that has overtaken him. ' Hear, O our 
God; for we are despised,' &c. 

Thus dealt with, the sorrow loses its paralysing power, and the work not 
only does not suffer, but progresses more rapidly and successfully. The careful 
organization and the administrative power displayed in the arrangement by 
which each family, and even every individual, performs his appointed share 
in the great undertaking described in chap, iii., and the mention of one family, 
evidently consisting of women only, had not been in vain ; and with the help 
of * Shallum the son of Halohesh, the ruler of the half part of Jerusalem, he 
and his daughters ^^ Nehemiah concludes that episode with the calm and simple 
statement, * So built we the wall ... for the people had a mind to work,* 

« Mv God ^itij me in every place ! 

Firmly does the promise stand, 
On land or sea, with present grace 

Still to aid us near at hand. 
If you ask, "Who is with thee?" 
God is here my God with me ! 

In life, in death, with God so near, 

Every battle I shall win ; 
Shall boldly press through dangers here. 

Triumph over every sin ! 
" What ! " you say, * * a victor be ? " 
No, not I, but God in me ! ' C. F. Zeller. 
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Solutions to Acrostics in 'WORK AND Leisure' may be addressed, *W. & L. 
Acrostic, care of Miss Blake, i Campden Houses, Kensington ;' and correct ones 
sent in before the 15M proximo will be ctcknowledged in the Gazette. Bound copies 
of the ^Year-book of Women's Work,* and of 'WORK and Leisure,' will be pre- 
sented to those who send in the most correct answers before December isth, 1882. 



Correct Replies to Acrostic XXXIV. 
have been received front *.Castellain,* 
• T. R.,* * Cat and Dog,* and * Mop.' 

ANSWER TO ACROSTIC XXXIV. 

SEWti^G. Needle. 

I. .Salutatio/f. 2. ^minenc^. 
3. W\C\te, 4. /ncline^. 5. Na^sAl, 

6. G^Xe, 
[Gammer Gurtotis Needle was printed Z55Z.] 



DOUBLE ACROSTIC XXXV. 
* We grew together 
Like to a double cherry, seeming parted, 
But yet a union in partition. 
Two lovely berries moulded on one 

stem, ^ 
So with two seeming bodies but one 
heart.' 

If they in faith and love do this bestow, 

*Tis passing sweet ! 
But if foul treason lurks behind, it is 

The arch-fiend's cheat. 

1. She said no word, but by her glance 

I saw 
What was her will, and thus her 
eyes gave law. 

2. A loyal warrior, whose faith was 

tried. 

In weal and woe he kept to his 
king's side. 

3. * March on 1 go ahead I ' is the cry of 

the age ; 

With School Boards and Science we 
have turned a new page. 

4. By day these lowly friends your 

steps attend. 

From what would trouble them de- 
fence will lend ; 

By night at your bedside they vigils 
keep, 

And patient watch whilst you lie 
snug asleep. "S. E. M. 



THE STORE-ROOM SHELF; 

Or, Grandmother's Hints. 

Some exception having been taken to 
the receipt for restorative jelly given in 
April, on account of the amount of wine 
contained in it, we have pleasure in adding 
the following, which has been kindly for- 
warded by an eloquent advocate of total 
abstin(;nce, well known to many of our 
readers : — 

Beef Jelly for Invalids. — To 
4 lbs. of the jelly bone (shin) of beef 
put 3 quarts of cold water. Simmer 
slowly, but surely, for several hours, 
until reduced to one half. Set it by 
until next day. Skim off cdl fat, and 
add I lb. of raw sugar, whites of 6 
eg^s, juice and rinds of 3 lemons, 2 
sticks of cinnamon (or two pennyworth 
of cassia buds). Boil a short time, run 
through patent jelly-bag twice, when it 
will be clear. 

Sauce for Cold Meat. — Mix with 
a spoon a little salt, pepper, and made 
mustard. Add some minced herbs — 
parsley, th3nne, &c. — and some pickled 
cucumber cut very small. Mix all to- 
gether with 2 or 3 spoonfuls of olive oil. 

Boston Cream. — 2 quarts of water, 
I lb. loaf-sugar dissolved over the fire. 
When nearly cold, add 3 ozs. tartaric 
acid, two-pennyworth of essence of 
lemon, and the whites of two well- 
whisked eggs, and bottle it. One wine- 
glassful to be taken in half a tumbler of 
water, with a little piece of carbonate 
of soda. 

Italian Varnish. — Saturate the 
surface with olive-oil, and then apply a 
solution of gum arable in boiling alcohol. 

To clean Sponges. — Rub in a fresh 
lemon, and then rinse them well in 
warm water. Tartaric acid may be 
used instead of lemon. 
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T7u Editor does not hold herself responsible for the opinions of Correspondents, 
Anonymous Communications cannot be inserted. 

The Royal Homes for Ladies. 

Madam, — ^Will you permit me to call your attention, and that of the 
readers of Work and Leisure^ to a small paying Home for Ladies recently 
opened at New Wandsworth ? 

It is intended to afford help to Ladies, daily workers or otherwise, 
whose incomes, averaging from 40/. to 60/. per annum, barely suffice to 
maintain them in independence. The benevolent Lady who is opening 
the Home has commenced by taking a pretty little house in New 
Wandsworth, in which she has furnished a sitting-room for general use. 
This will be supplied with coals and gas, the Lady inmates paying 
IS, yd. per week for the use thereof. 

They will furnish their own bedrooms, the rents of which will be 5^. 
per week for a single room, Sj. per week for a double room. 

Attendance will be given them, and they can either arrange with the 
housekeeper to board them or find their own provisions. 

Should the experiment answer the accommodation will probably be 
increased. There are at present two or three vacancies. 

I should mention that the Home is within ten minutes' walk of 

Clapham Junction Station, whence there is easy access to all parts of 

London. Probably some of your readers may be thankful to hear of 

such a Home. Inquiries respecting it should be addressed to M. C. 

Riversdale, Wandsworth Common. 

I am. Madam, yours faithfully, Jane Gordon Jacob, 

Hon, Sec, to the RoycU Homes for Ladies, 
8 Altenburg Gardens, 'Clapham Common, 
February 22, 1882. 

Sick Nursing. 

Madam, — I know that many of your readers have experience in 
Hospitals and Nursing Homes, and I should be glad if any one could 
tell me how persons of respectable position, and limited means, can 
get the services of a qualified sick-nurse ? The very poor often have 
night and day attention free of charge from Sisters of Mercy or trained 
nurses, who will perform even the most menial offices for them ; the rich 
can, of course, command any services they require by paying for them ; 
but in the middle class, where sickness in a family often means an extra 
strain at night upon the strength of those who are the bread-winners by 
day, how is the emergency to be met ? It is not only the charge of two 
guineas a-week made by any of the Institutions for supplying nurses that 
IS a difficulty, but the requirements of the nurse. She must have a 
bedroom to herself, a servant to wait on her, frequent meals, &c. How 
IS it possible that this can be managed in a house where every room is 
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already full, and there is perhaps one servant to do the work for half-a- 
dozen people ? And I know by personal experience how some of these 
nurses will vent their temper on the unlucky patient if their requirements 
are not complied with, and they have to put up with some unavoidable 
discomforts. It seems to me that it would be a great act of charity to 
open a Registry, where ladies living in lodgings or small houses could 
hear of respectable nurses who would undertake to attend cases for a 
certain number of hours, either by night or day, without wanting to sleep 
in the house, making of course some extra charge for travelling expenses ; 
and I should think that occupation might thus be found for some of the 
unemployed women of the middle class, who perhaps do not wish to 
devote their whole time to work. I have been induced to write and ask 
for suggestions on this subject by hearing of a sad case where such 
assistance would have been most valuable, and no one knew how to 
procure a night nurse. Yours faithfully, M. E. Phillips. 



Clergy Ladies' Homes. 

It is commonly said that * Nothing is so difficult as to do good.' The 
existence of such a paper as Work and Leisure, and its extensive cir- 
culation, is a proof of the wide-spread desire to overcome that difficulty. 
It is taken for granted that each reader of this Journal has a 'heart at 
leisure from itself to soothe and sympathise,' arid to enter upon the noble 
work of lightening the load of sadness that exists. Many are uncheered 
because it is not known, or even guessed ; and the very sensitiveness which 
makes a sorrow the harder to bear, makes it also the harder to proclaim. 

About eighteen years ago Miss Louise Eleanor Reid, of Southwick 
Street, Hyde Park, founded Homes for the destitute Widows and Daughters 
of deceased Clergymen. From her personal knowledge of the wants and 
privations endured by ladies once accustomed to minister to the wants of 
others, she formed the benevolent plan of demoting a great part of her 
income to the relief of such cases. There are five of these Homes : four 
in Formosa Street, Maida Hill, and one in Westmoreland Road, Bayswater. 
Each lady pays a nominal rent of i/. per annum for a bedroom and sitting- 
room of her own, and a small weekly sum for the services of a housekeeper 
and assistant-servant. That the benefits of the Homes are appreciated is 
manifest from the number of applications for admission into them. 

Last year Miss Reid, the foundress and greatest benefactress of the 
Institution, died. In her last illness she expressed a hope that others 
would be found to carry on the work she had had so much at heart. 

The work has now been taken up by a committee of ladies and gentle- 
men, including the Rev. G. F. Prescott, Vicar of St. Michael's, Padding- 
ton, who are most anxious to fulfil Miss Reid's intentions, and to enlarge 
the good work which she began. 

Any one who is inclined to sympathise with the object may obtain a 
Report by applying to the Hon. Secretary, Miss Lyall, 55 Sussex Gardens, 
Hyde Park. 
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Advertisements for insertion in this Supplement should be forwarded, preMid, to 
Messrs. Hatchard, 187 Piccadilly, w., with the words *Advt, W. <Sr» L. in the 
left-hand comer of the envelope, before the 22nd day of the month. They will be 
inserted at the rate of is. 6d. for 30 words, and 6d. for every additional 8 words. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. If kept standing, a reduction will 
be made of lo per cent for three, and 15 per cent for six months. 6d, extra must 
be forwarded when the Advertiser gives no Address, and requires Answers forwarded. 
Advertisers wishing their Advertisements to be renewed loill oblige by stating the same 
as early in the month as possible. 

Answer's to all Advertiseme,nts in this Supplement, to which no other address 
is given, should be addressed, 'Care of the Manager, WORK and Leisure, 187 
Piccadilly, w.,' and must contain a stamped envelope whenever a reply is desired. 



MISS PHILLIPS desires to ac- 
knowledge Parcels of Clothes 
from Miss R. In future she will be 
glad to have Parcels addressed to her 
at 15 Dorset Street, Baker Street. 

MISS PHILLIPS is anxious to ob- 
tain a Situation for a L^dy as 
COMPANION-HOUSEKEEPER to 
an Invalid Lady, or GOVERNESS to 
one little Girl. Seande preferred. Ad- 
dress C. L., 15 Dorset Street, w. 

A GERMAN LADY wishes for a 
Situation in which she can Teach 
her own language, and French if re- 
quired, with a very small salary and 
some Music Lessons ; or on mutual 
terms, with Travelling Expenses and 
Laundr}', Music and English Lessons. 
Address Vigna, c/o Editor, PVork and 
Leisure, 187 Piccadilly. 

A WIDOW LADY, who has Taught 
her own Sons successfully, and 
given entire satisfaction, both as Matron 
and Governess in a first-class Prepara- 
tor}' School for Bo)rs, and as A Daily 
Teacher in Private Families, desires to 
settle in a neighbourhood where a 
DAY SCHOOL for LITTLE BOYS 

is required. Address Mrs. CLfi >, 

c/o Editor, Work and Leisure. 

A LADY desires to meet with a 
Young Girl about 17, Musical, 
well educated, and a Lady by birth, as 
COMPANION for a precocious Child 
of' 12, an only Daughter, for whom 
ordinary School routine is too stimu- 
lating, but who requires a bright and 
intelligent Companion rather than a 
Governess. Salary 20/. Apply, with 
full particulars, to F. B. C, c/o Editor, 
Work and Leisure, 187 Piccadilly. 



MONTHLY NURSE, long ex- 
perience. Hospital-trained, first- 
class References. Age 42. Terms, 
10/. los. Address S. M. W., c/o Man- 
ager, Work and Leisure, 187 Piccadilly. 

A LADY (Certificated) wishes for 
Engagements as MONTHLY 
NURSE. Highest references, Medical 
and otherwise. Also qualified for Sur- 
gical and Non-infectious Medical cases. 
Address Miss K., c/o Manager, Work 
and Leisure, 187 Piccadilly, \v. 

A BLIND YOUNG LADY desires 
to meet with a HOME in a 
Family, where there is a Blind Child 
requiring Instruction, to whom she 
could impart an ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION in the 'BRAILLE' 
System, which is found to afford many 
and various facilities for self-improve- 
ment to the Blind, as well as for com- 
munication with each other. She is 
also acquainted with the systems of 
Moon and Lucas. No objection to im- 
part instruction to an Adult. A Com- 
fortable Home more an object than 
Salary. Address Ern, c/o Editor, 
Work and Leisure, 187 Piccadilly. 

THE Editor of Work and leisure 
will be grateful to any Lady who 
will offer Board and Lodging to a 
Clergyman's Daughter until Tune 7, 
when she sails for Queensland, under 
the auspices of the * Women's Emigra- 
tion Society.' She is an accomplished 
Governess, and will be happy to do all 
in her power in return for this kindness, 
which she greatly needs, having spent 
all her means in preparing for her 
voyage, which has been unexpectedly 
postponed. Address Miss Blake, i 
Campden Houses, Kensington, w. 
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Mi;SS RUSSELL, Viewsfield, 
Wandsworth, recommends an 
UNDER-NURSE, age 14. Has been 
trained as Pupil-Teacher, and under- 
stands the Rudiments of Music. 

MUSICAL and other Young Lady 
Students, seeking a Home are 
offered superior BOARD and RESI- 
DENCE in a Private Family. Terms 
from one guinea a-week. References 
exchanged. Address 42 Sutherland 
Gardens, St. Peter*s Park, London, w. 

A LADY wishes to find a PLACE 
for the Daughter of a good Laun- 
dress, who has been accustomed to 
help her mother, and to get up fine 
things. Apply to Mrs. Eaton, 3 
Station Road, Horsham. 

GOTH A, near Thuringian Forest.— A 
Lady offers comfortable HOME, 
to Ladies wishing to study German, 
French, Music. Conservatorium, Eng- 
lish service, bracing climate, garden. 
Terms moderate. References given and 
required. Address FrL Uhlk. 

VACANCIES in ST. FAITH»S 
CONVALESCENT HOME, 
Westbourne Village, Emsworth, Hants; 
a bright and cheerful house standing in 
a pleasant garden, and amid green 
meadows, about 2^ miles from Havant. 
It is open to Women and Children 
(Boys between 7 and 10 only) recover- 
ing from accidents or non-infectious 
illnesses, or requiring rest or change of 
air. Apply to Mrs. Ernald Smith, 
The Oaks, Emsworth, Hants, who will 
also be happy to receive subscriptions, 
which are much needed. 

LADY wishes to LET her FUR- 
NISHED HOUSE for One or 
Two Months, in pleasant quiet neigh- 
bourhood, close to Clapham Common. 
Inquire by letter to A., c/o Harry 
Foster, Clapham Cross. 

FURNISHED ROOMS offered to 
a^ Lady, Sisters, or Mother and 
Daughter, in a Country 'Home of Rest 
for Church Workers,' with Charge of 
Home, &c. Fair knowledge of Ac- 
counts indispensable. Home approved 
by Rector, \yeekly Celebration, Full 
particulars requested. Address C. C, 
Guild Lodge, Toddington, Dunstable, 
Bedfordshire. 



THE SECRETARY of the WORK- 
ING LADIES' GUILD, 113 
Gloucester Road, London, s.w., re- 
commends the following : — 

Mrs. Morgan, River View, Guildford, 
lets Comfortable Lodgings near the 
Station. Very convenient for the 
City. Reasonable terms. 

Miss Handley, 42 Randolph Gardens, 
Kilbum Park Road, w., gives Les- 
sons and Lectures in Philosophy, 
Latin, Greek, Mathematics. Terms 
for 10 Lectures, One Guinea the 
Course. Would take a Daily En- 
gagement 

465. — Gives Lessons on the Harp. 
669. — ^Companion to an Invalid, or to 

an Insane Lady. 
430. — Lessons in Modelling. 

A LADY (Daughter of an Officer) 
residing at Ascot desires SOLE 
CHARGE, with Education, of Two 
or Three Indian or Orphan Children. 
Pleasant House, with Good Garden, 
close to the Heath. Moderate terms. 
Highly recommended by Lady Bayley, 
Ascot. For the present. Advertiser 
wishes to receive Lady Boarders, 3ar. 
and 35^. per week. Address Miss 
Shillingford, Norton Lodge, Ascot, 
Berks. 

ELEGANT German Damask Side- 
board, Luncheon; Toilet, and 
Gipsy TABLECLOTHS, commenced 
lovely Russian, German, and Italian 
Designs, Materials to finish, 4s. 6d, 
each. Address Clifford, 160 Com- 
mercial Street, Newport, Mon. List, id, 

STAGE Honeysuckle, Fuchsia, 6d,; 
Dahlia, 4//.; Alpine Primrose, 
Summer Chrysanthemum, White Pink, 
3^.; Hepaticas, Double Primrose, 
Spirea Japonica, 2</.; Pansies, i^. 
each; Violets, &c., 6^. per doz.; and a 
long list of other plants. Also Cheap 
Irish Embroidery. 

TO increase small income, a Lady 
PAINTS CARTES-DE-VISITE 
exquisitely, like Miniatures, from 3r. 7^1; 
Tinted, is. 6d, Orders requested for 
Tanned Garden Netting and cheap 
Spring Plants. Prices on application. 
Letters approving, if desired. Address 
Miss Smith, 9 Mary's Terrace, New- 
town, Huntingdon. 
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MM. M., 98A Southampton Row, 
. Russell Square, w.c, can highly 
recommend the following, for whom 
application must be by letter only. 

1. German Governess. First-rate Mu- 

sician. 

2. Swedish Protestant as Nursery 

Governess. 

3. German for young Children, 

4. First-rate Teacher for Singing. 

5. Nursery Governess, or Lady-Help. 

6. Lady's Maid, g;ood Dressmaker; 

also useful Maid. 

7. Under Housemaid, or Under Nurse. 

8. Page, for first place. 

9. Morning Governess for young 

Children. 

10. Good Cook. 35/. 

MRS. PHILIP MURE wishes to, 
recommend a Lady, of great ex- 
perience, as MATRON of an Institu- 
tion, SECRETARY, COMPANION, 
or any Confidential post. Address Mrs. 
P. Mure, 8 Sussex Place, Cornwall 
Gardens, Kensington, w. 

WILL any Lady kindly recommend 
an experienced English GO- 
VERNESS for two Girls of 13 and 14. 
Home in Scotland. Good French and 
Music desired. Address Mrs. Tayler, 
14 Eaton Square, s.w. 

A WIDOW LADY, fond of Young 
People, wishes to meet with a 
REMUNERATIVE POST, either 
Head of Home or College Boarding 
House. Good References. Address 
B., 14 Grosvenor Place South, Chel- 
, tenham. 

■ I ■ M M I ■III * 

MISS VON ENGELBRECHTEN 
will give GERMAN INSTRUC- 
TION by Writing. Twelve papers, 
10^.; or IS. a paper. Address Miss von 
ENGELBRECHTEN, Halloughton Hall, 
Coleshill, Warwickshire. 

A GENTLEWOMAN of middle age. 
cheerful and active, desires an 
Engagement (Resident or Daily) as 
COMPANION to a Lady, or as LADY- 
HOUSEKEEPER. A good Reader, 
' Accountant, and Amanuensis. Excel- 
lent References. Address Miss A., 22 
Welbeck Street, w. 



EDUCATION.— Miss Ellen 
Martin receives Eight Young 
Ladies, to whom she offers a Happy 
HOME and a thoroughly good EDU- 
CATION. Terms moderate. Address 
Morningside, St. Helen's Road, Black- 
lands,, near Hastings. 

SUNSHINE AND SHADOW.' 
Poems by Archibald Cameron, 
seven years bedridden from Rheuma- 
tism. Price IS. 6d. From 70 Rich- 
ford Street, The Grove, Hammer- 
smith, w. 

FIFTY NUMBERS of Work and 
Leisure for 1880, with Two Vols, 
of the same year, for distribution to 
Reading-rooms, Hospitals, &c., will 
be forwarded, carriage paid to London, 
on receipt of 2s. 6d. in stamps. Address 
L. M. H., Leonardslee, Horsham. 

>^....i. ■■■■ ■■■■»■■■ ■«. ,. ■ ^ ,M MM I . 

PER DOZ., Free. Plant now for 
immediate blooming. Mimulus, 
food strain, 7^/.; Musk, London Pride, 
.innaiithes. Thrift, $d.; Double Prim- 
roses, Sulphur, Lilac — ruby, white, 
mixed doz., 2s. 6d»; American Cows- 
lips, Medea, 4s, 4d.; Daisies (five sorts), 
IS. 2d, Address Gardener, Inch, 
Balbriggan. 

CAPS, well made, of good materials, 
in the latest styles, by a Lady who 
has had lessons. Prices from 2s, 6d, 
Address L. L. L., Brockley's Library, 
Holland Road, w. 

RIBBON MANUFACTURERS' 
REMNANTS.— An assorted Box, 
containing Plain and Moir^ Failles, 
Plush, &c. ; or all Black if preferred. 
Send P. O. Order, 6j. Address Mary 
Taylor, 3 Hood Street, Coventry. 

LADY DELINEATES CHAR- 

ACTERS from HANDWRITING 

or PHOTOGRAPHS for 15 Stamps. 

Address H. H., care of Mrs. G. Smith, 

Bungay Road, Halesworth, Suffolk. 

By Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell. 

THE MORAL EDUCATION OF 
THE YOUNG IN RELATION 
TO SEX, under Medical and Social 
Aspects. Third Edition, Revised. 
Crown 8vo. limp cloth, 2s, post free. 

Hatchards, Piccadilly, London. 
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LADIKS' 

SCHOOL OF TECHNICAL lEEDLEWOKI, 

{Lafe 42 Somerset Street), 
15 Dorset Street, Baker Street. 

CLASSES FOR DRESSMAKING'. 
Six Lessons for One Guinea. 

Evening Class in Dressmaking for 
Ladies* Plaids. 

Classes held in Schools or Private 
Families by Arrangement. Terms for 
the Suburbs, Six Lessons for 25^., in a 
Class of Six. 

Artistic Dressmaking undertaken. 
Customers' own materials made up, 
also Children's Frocks and Mantles. 

Classes for Plain Needlework. 

Early application should be made to 
the Hon. Sec., Miss M, E. Phillips. 

The Church, Heraldic, and 

Artistic Depot, 
15 Dorset Street, Baker Street, 



Conducted by Miss CONSTANTINE. 

FLOSS SILK, Crewels, Arrasenc, and 
other materials, supplied to Ladies 
in the country. Coloured Cottons for 
Russian and Baden Work.. Tapestry 
and old Embroidery Restored and 
Transferred. Work prepared or finished 
on Ladies' own Materials. Lessons in 
Ecclesiastical and other kinds of Em- 
broidery given at the Dep6t or at Ladies' 
own houses. 
An Outdoor Pupil wanted. 

Ladies' School of Tecbnlcal Needlework. 

THE Committee would be glad to 
receive Donations towards the 
expenses of removal to the new premises, 
15 Dorset Street, w., two doors from 
the National Provincial Bank in Baker 
Street, and beg to acknowledge from 

Mrs. Wills ;^5 5 O 

Mrs. Peirson 30 o 

Miss Howell ... ... I I o 

NOTTING HILL SCHOOL OP COOKERY, 

124 Lancaster Road, W. 

Conducted by Miss Brimley, Miss 
Stock, and Miss Wilson. 

PRACTICE CLASSES Daily, 
Demonstration Class Weekly. 
Evening Classes for Servants. 



NEEDLEWORK for LADIES for 
PLEASURE and PROFIT.— 
Crewel Work, Baden Applique, Arras- 
cene Embroidery, German Cross-stitch, 
Oriental Work, &c.. Explained and 
Described. Directions for Lovely 
Things in Knitting and Crochet — sale- 
able Bazaar Articles. Suggestions on 
the Remunerative Disposal of Work, 
and List of Work Societies, price i j. 7^/. 
post free. Address Ringrose, Malvern, 

■^ ■ - - ■ ■ ■ 

GOVERNESSES' HOME AND AGENCY, 

No. 9 St. Stephen's Square, w. 

NOW ready for the reception of In- 
mates. For terms, &c., apply to 
the Lady Superintendent. 

Gentlewomen's Home-work 
ABSOoiation. 



ORDERS requested for EDGINGS 
in CROCHET, TATTING, and 
EMBROIDERY, at very moderate 
prices. Also DOLLS* CLOTHES 
and BABIES' SHOES. Address Miss 
E. M. BuRNEY, St. Mark's Vicarage, 
Surbiton. 

THE GENTLEWOMEN'S SELF-HELP 

INSTITUTE, 
15 Baker Street, Portman Square. 

Estahlished for the benefit 0/ 

NECBSSITO¥S LodUs ONLY. 



ORDERS FOR NEEDLEWORK of 
EVERY DESCRIPTION thank- 
fully received, and promptly executed 
at moderate charges. 

Art Needlework of every kind finished 
or commenced. Special Designs exe- 
cuted to order. 

Ladies' Under-linen; Children's 
Clothes; Clothes for the Poor; Dolls, 
and Dolls' Clothes ; Fancy Work of all 
kinds; Illuminations, Carving, Leather 
Work, &c., always on Sale. 

Lessons given in Plain and Fancy 
Needlework. 



Begistry for 

Qovernesses, Lady-Housekeepers, 

Companions, ftc. 

Full particulars may be obtained of the 

Secretary, 
Miss M. G. Lupton, 15 Baker Street. 
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OR, 

MIDWIVES' INSTITUTE. 

HE movement represented by this Society is making 
steady progress, and some report of the means 
which are being adopted by its promoters to con- 
solidate and raise Midwifery into a recognised calling for 
educated women will surely not be out of place in a Magazine 
especially devoted to their welfare. Whether it be as affecting 
the well-being of mothers and infants, or as providing women 
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in general with suitable and remunerative employment, the 
importance of the subject is beyond all doubt. 

A calling which can only be followed under the direct 
regulation of Government in almost every other country, and 
in which the absence of such regulation in Great Britain is 
so constantly attended by the most disastrous consequences, 
is surely not one which should any longer be left to the 
chance aid of ignorant or imperfectly trained persons of 
either sex. We will not do our readers the injustice of 
thinking them indifferent to a matter which so seriously 
affects the well-being of the mothers and families of the less 
wealthy classes of English society, but proceed at once to 
report the proceedings of a Meeting held last month to 
further the work of the Society whose name we adopt as 
the title of this paper. 

The interest in the improvement of Midwifery as a calling 
for Women, aroused by the work of this Society, is rapidly 
increasing, and we are glad to learn that the petitions to 
Parliament, drawing attention to the need of some legislative 
action in the matter, which have been put in circulation 
by the M. A. S., are being largely signed by medical men 
and other influential persons. The expression of opinion 
often elicited by these petitions from persons invited to sign 
them is strongly confirmatory of the need, and would con- 
vince and encourage the most fainthearted prompters of the 
movement. The case for some action is indeed so strong, 
that if fairly put before the public it can hardly fail to attract 
the attention and support which is absolutely essential for 
the success of the movement. Women can best help women 
in woman's work, but they need the assistance of men ; and 
it will be necessary to secure the co-operation of both sexes 
to give to so considerable an effort the requisite impetus and 
guidance. When it is known, however, to what extent in 
their hour of danger the poorer women of the wealthiest and 
most civilised country in the world are left to the care of 
persons of whose qualification there is no sort of guarantee, 
there can be little doubt that the Legislature will come to 
their rescue. 
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The following reasons for the establishment of the Matrons' 
Aid Society, which were put forth in an early Prospectus, may 
carry weight with persons who are not personally acquainted 
with the need for this movement : — 

' I. Out of the 1,250,000 births which take place in Great Britain 
annually, it is calculated that only about 3 in lo are at present attended 
by medical men. This was stated in 1869 by a Committee appointed by 
the Council of the Obstetrical Society to investigate the causes of infant 
mortality ; and another equally good authority reduces the number to 
I in 10. 

* 2. From 7 to o births in 10, or over one million births annually, are 
therefore attended by women only. 

' 3. These women are under no control or regulation whatever in 
England, although it appears from the Report of a Committee appointed 
by Lord Derby in 1875, ^^ inquire into the customs of other civilised 
countries, that in France, Germany, Prussia, Russia, Austria — in fact, in 
eight other countries — Midwives are not allowed to practise without a 
Diploma. 

*4. A large majority, if not the whole, of the medical profession, 
earnestly desire, that in the words of Peter Chamberlen, the first 
accoucheur — 250 years ago — since echoed by Dr. Aveling, Dr. Edis, 
Dn Matthews Duncan, and many others, "some Order may be settled by 
the State for the instruction and civil government of Midwives." 

'5. A Bill providing for the Registration of Midwives by Act of Parlia- 
ment is under preparation, and will probably be shortly introduced. 

* 6. Hitherto the only definite preparation for the duties of a Midwife 
has been that supplied in seven or eight Lying-in Institutions in London, 
Edinburgh, and Dublin. These receive Midwives for a course of from 
three to six months, and sometimes grant Certificates upon examination 
before leaving. Among these Institutions there is no uniform system of 
training, and no uniform standard of examination, and the number of 
Midwives who can be trained in them annually hardly exceeds loo.* 
The only independent Examination and Diploma is that granted by the 
Obstetrical Society of London, and it has therefore been taken as the 
qualification for membership of the M. A. S. 

* 7. In countries where Midwives* only are employed, the proportion to 
the population is one Midwife for 2000 in population, and without inter- 
fering with the present rate of attendance by medical men in this country 
it is calculated that about io,ooa Midwives are required. 



* Since the above was written, we learn that some of the larger Workhouse In- 
firmaries are available for the training of Midwives, and schemes for establishing 
further Schools of Midwifery, and for enabling candidates to qualify for the 
Examination of the Obstetrical Society by acting as Assistants to District Mid- 
wives, are under consideration by the Matrons' Aid Society, 
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'8. It would seem, therefore, that in addition to the argument that 
an increase in the number of trained and licensed Midwives is absolutely 
needed, this calling might afford maintenance to many more who need 
to earn a livelihood. From 80/., which is easily earned in fees, in towns, 
even among the poorer class, to several hundreds a-year in the Colonies, 
or where Midwives practise among the wealthy, being obtainable.' 

These arguments for the establishment of the M. A. S. 
are confirmed by the practical experience of a correspondent 
living among the crowded populations of a district in the 
East End of London, who writes as follows : — 

* In this parish of 18,000 people, almost all poor, I only know of one 
midwife who even pretends to have received any training for her work. 
There may be others who have been trained without my knowledge, but 
I doubt it. The usual doctor's fee here is one guinea. You can imagine 
how few poor women can afford this sum. There is a local charity, which 
supplies me with twenty-four orders for a doctor's free attendance in the 
course of a year. If this were multiplied by ten I could dispose of them 
all. Besides this, an average of about twenty poor women each year pay 
me, by small weekly deposits, los. towards their doctor's fee — I supplying 
the rest of the very moderate sum charged by one doctor to cases recom- 
mended by me. 

*I never find the people make any difficulty about the lar. thus paid 
by degrees. But private help of this sort can never meet the case. Forty- 
four women helped each year to proper attendance in their time of troubte, 
out of this huge population ! It is but a drop in the ocean. I hope to 
circulate the Petition in other parts of this parish (the total population of 
which is i27,oop, chiefly poor), and to stir all workers among the poor 
to take up the matter.' 

The following Minutes of the Meeting held on May 12 
are printed for the information of persons interested in the 
movement. Copies of the Petition for signature and further 
details may be obtained from the Secretary, Mrs. Bedingfeld, 
263 Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W. 

The Rules of the Society passed at the Meeting in 
February, and which will be found upon pages 105 and 106 
of Work and Leisure for last April, were read and confirmed ; 
and the following additional regulations were proposed, 
seconded, and passed unanimously. These require confir- 
mation at the next Business Meeting of the Society, when 
only the votes of the Founders, of Lay-Members, and of 
Midwives who have been duly elected in accordance with 
the regulations already laid down, can be accepted. It is 
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to be hoped that more persons will qualify themselves for 
election as Lay-Members by the subscription of i/., both 
to improve the financial condition of the Society, and in 
order that they may be eligible to act upon the Committee 
when it becomes necessary to elect one. 

Minutes of M. A. S. Meeting, May 12, 1882. 

1. Midwife Members pay a fee of 2s. 6d, upon admission and an 
annual subscription of 5^. The payment of the latter may be postponed 
until three months after admission, but becomes due upon the first of 
January of every succeeding year. Members admitted in the middle of 
the year may pay in proportion from the date of admission till the first of 
the following January, so long as the sum paid be not less than one quarter 
of the whole. 

2. Members requiring employment may place their names on the 
Registry free of charge, but a Registration Fee of is. for correspondence 
will be required from persons applying for Midwives. The further 
question of fees from Employers and a per-centage upon the situations 
obtained for Midwives was postponed, and suggestions upon this and 
other points may be forwarded to the Secretary, to be placed on the 
Agenda of the next Meeting. 

3. The Secretary reported that she had received a few books for the 
Lending Library, and was willing to lend others belonging to herself, but 
no decision was arrived at with respect to the regulations upon which 
they should be borrowed, though, by the kindness of a friend, they will be 
lent free of all charge to Members and Associates for the rest of this year. 
See Advertisement on third page of cover. 

4. The mode of Election was considered, and it was passed that the 
names of Candidates, whose references had satisfied the Founders, should 
be submitted at one Committee Meeting and placed upon the Agenda 
for Election at the next, so that Members might not be called upon to 
vote for Candidates without notice. Candidates must be proposed and 
seconded by Members, and a list of the Members may be obtained on 
application to the Secretary. 

5. The Founders and Midwife Members, in consideration of their 
business engagements, will be* permitted to vote by letter, and the names 
of the Candidates, with those of their proposer and seconder, will be sent 
to them with the Agenda. 

Some discussion took place upon the mode of Election, 
but as no decision was actually arrived at the question 
whether the votes should be given openly or by ballot must 
be again taken into consideration. In the event of the 
Election being by ballot, it was proposed that the President 
might be empowered to demand, in confidence, the reason 
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for an adverse vote, and reverse it should it be found to 
be trivial. But as by ballot it would be impossible to ascer- 
tain how any one had voted, it would seem more suitable to 
give a rejected Candidate, dissatisfied with the results of an 
Election by Ballot, the power, under certain conditions, of 
demanding a Second Election, in which the voting must be 
repeated openly. — ^t^tr^-i^^i— 

©n STalting to ^xt. 

WHEN everything else has failed, women sometimes 'take to art,* 
as it is called. It is not a very dignified expression, but the sort 
of art thus * taken to' is not generally a very high-class or dignified style 
of art. There is poor old Miss Tabitha, for instance, who, when the bank 
that has been paying her ii^ per cent fails, opens her long-laid-aside 
portfolios, and copies her old sketches, which even at first were not very 
like nature. A few old friends buy for * auld lang syne,' but the pitiful 
effort soon ceases, and so does this * taking to art.' 

Then there is clever little Mrs. D'Art. Her circumstances resemble 
Miss Tabitha's, except that she probably has not lost her money by 
investing it at 1I5 per cent, and certainly has not long laid aside her 
portfolio. She lives in London, or some considerable town, and makes a 
very uncertain income, but still an income, by doing whatever style of 
art- work happens to be in fashion ; that is to say, she practises the art 
which is just coming in, not that which is just going out. The secret of 
her success lies in an almost magical power of finding out what will be 
popular long before the shop-windows are fiill of it ; by that time it is 
<:ommon, and before she could learn the art, practise it, and dispose of 
her work, it would be vulgar and cheap. As the chief feature of this 
line of art is incessant change, it is impossible to^make any general 
remarks on it. Very fair remuneration may be got by those who ^rsi 
practise a fashionable art, but many attempts prove totally unsuccessful, 
and that makes a large hole in the profits. 

A very different character is Angelica, who, finding by the time she is 
twenty-eight that balls and visits empty her purse and do not fill her 
heart, buys herself a cheap aesthetic costume and betakes herself to the 
nearest school of art. She soon finds that the curriculum of the school 
of art does not suit her peculiar talent, or, rather, that the hours do not 
suit her unpunctual habits, and attends very irregularly, but continues to 
produce paintings, probably on china, which all her friends admire 
rapturously but no one offers to buy. Then she sends a picture to the 

exhibition of the Art Union, and when it is rejected comes to the 

conclusion that Art Unions are corrupt and matrimony is the only 
suitable profession for women. 

More fortunate, perhaps, is Maggie, to whom mamma says one 
morning, * If you could manage to make enough for your pocket-money 
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just npw, dear, it would be such a help ! It won't be for long, but whilst 
Tom's college expenses are so heavy it is difficult to make ends meet ; 
and your drawings are so clever I think you could surely make some- 
thing by them, and I could let you have a few lessons to begin with.' 

Ever since she left school Maggie has been wishing she could go on 
with her painting, but there have always been other calls upon her time ; 
and during the last four years, the best years of her life for study, she 
has done practically nothing, and now all at once has come the need not 
only to learn but to practise it, with, in all probability, an addition, to the 
housework or sewing that has always had to be done. It is very unlikely 
that Maggie is able to paint pictures, even if these were very profitable. 
Probably she takes to painting Christmas cards, or tiles, or, if she is very 
ambitious, tries to illustrate books. It does not much matter which, for 
all are equally unsuccessful. Even her talent is against her, for it leads 
her to see and correct mistakes that might have passed unnoticed if left 
alone. The life of disappointing work, that leaves no time for play, is 
weary enough, and perhaps she gives up in despair; but perhaps she 
goes on, and the second year is better than the first, and the third better 
still. Of course, when Tom is done with college Dick wants to begin, 
and then comes Harry; so that the time of plenty to which mamma 
looked forward is long deferred. If it ever does come, it finds Maggie a 
much happier and more useful woman for her years of hard work. But 
why should she have spent four years in idleness, and then have to burn 
the candle at both ends for four more ? Could not the time when money 
would be needed have been foreseen ? or, even if not, why is it as much a 
matter of course that Maggie should begin to do nothing at i8, as that Dick 
and Tom should then begin to work particularly hard ? Mamma replies 
that she wanted her daughter's help and company, and perhaps there 
were reasons why Maggie could not give these years as exclusively to 
professional study as her brothers, but her work need not have been* 
less steady and easiest because it was less in quantity ; and as for the 
hundred-and-one claims and calls which prevented her from even taking 
drawing lessons, if once a fixed occupation had been taken up, they 
would have accommodated themselves to it wonderfully, and she would 
very likely have found that they went on all the better for the one fixed 
hour in the day, as bind-weeds grow the stronger for having a stout 
pole stuck in their midst. 

For the girl who is called upon all at once to do painting, housework, 
and study, the greatest risk is that the last may be dropped out of the 
list. The best chance of avoiding this is to set apart a certain time each 
day, or, if that is not possible, a certain number of hours in the week, for 
working solely with a view to improvement. Of course, aU work should 
be done as well as possible, both as a matter of conscience and for the 
sake of practice ; but as a rule very little is to be learnt from the petty 
arts by which an untaught artist may manage to make a little money. 

At last we come to the class of girls to whom we may sincerely say, 
* Go on and prosper ;' those who take to studying art early in life, either 
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with a view to lucrative employment in the future, or for love alone. I 
venture to transgress all the received <:anons of art, and say that I 
believe the former to be the more fortunate. Very few girls have the 
perseverance, or the selfishness, to stick to a pursuit which avowedly will 
never lead to anything, and which every one regards as a mere amusement. 

To girls who have no artistic connexions the very beginning of study 
often presents a difficulty, and a few words from one who has been in 
the same position may be helpful. If you live in London you have only 
to choose your school of art ; even in the country there may happen to be 
a school •of design within reach, where the elementary teaching will 
probably be pretty good ; if not, your last resource, perhaps, is the 
governess who teaches drawing at the * ladies' school ' in the neighbour- 
hood : but she is not .to be trusted, and you will probably do better to join 
a correspondence class, of which there are now a good many, conducted 
by very competent teachers. If instruction is scarce, advice is plentiful. 
Scientific men are troubled with absurd remarks and questions, generally 
ending with, * You know I know nothing about it.' You will suffer the 
same thing, only with an implied * I know all about it.' In a general 
way, I should say, Listen to advice but beware how you follow it. If a 
suggestion distinctly approves itself to your mind, make use of it by all 
means, but never draw in a particular way just because some unauthorised 
person has told you to. If you have a sincere love of art, you have also 
probably a simple taste. Perhaps you are distressed at being unable to 
admire Michael Angelo ; but bad drawing is painful to you, and in so 
much you are superior to the critics who shower upon you sage remarks 
about various 'isms' of which neither you nor they even know the 
meaning. The same applies to books, so much so that many good 
teachers will advise you not to read about painting at all. I do not say 
that, but many of the books professedly written for instruction are really 
nothing but the defence of a hobby; sometimes the author has had 
talent enough to make his mannerism popular, but ift an imitation it is 
sure to be odious. 

Now for a few words about your actual study. If it is customary or 
possible for you to spend some time in town occasionally, you could have 
a few lessons from a good teacher, who will be glad to advise you how to 
spend your time in the intervals. The great difficulty is, to make such a 
person understand that you are really in earnest about your work. If 
your instruction is irregular it is no reason why your study should be so. 
If you are very liable to interruption, it is well to determine to do a 
certain amount of work each week, so that if you have to do less one day 
you may do more the next, otherwise you will run a great risk of getting 
out of the habit of drawing. Certainly the most improving kind of work 
is study from nature, but that study should be* absolutely true. 

Do not let yourself be puzzled by remarks about slavish copying, 
breadth, idealism, generalization, &c. Copy faithfully any object you 
like, whether it be a leaf, a mountain, your grandmother, or a canary- 
bird, and you will feel the benefit of it ever after. Do not try always to 
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make a picture ; be content sometimes only to do a little bit. Let your 
aim be simply to reproduce the object before you, without any con- 
sideration of the*resuU being pretty, except that of course you should 
choose a subject you like or admire. There is no harm in painting a 
paper-cutter or a tea-cup for a present, but neither is there any good, 
and such things should not be included^in study ; for that, you will find 
paper or canvas much the most satisfactory thing to work upon. 

Very likely you will find that many of your companions at the school 
of design, who never for a moment thought of becoming artiste, can do 
better in the class than you ; but that is no reason for condemning either 
yourself or the system of teaching. If you cannot do freehand drawing, 
it is all the -more reason why you should learn. As for yourself, you may 
reasonably conclude that you are neither a Raphael nor a Turner, but 
you may about as reasonably believe that if you love art well enough tb 
work at it patiently, you will eventually win some measure of success ; 
but you need not imagine, as most women do, that you can get on with 
less study and instruction than men of genius have thought fit to bestow 
on their profession. I have said how you may begin your studies, but to 
complete them the study of good pictures or specimens of the antique, 
such as can only be had in a large town, is, I think, indispensable. To 
many this will be a stumbling-block, but the time before the opportunity 
for this offers may always be well spent. 

If beginning to be a student is difficult, beginning to be an ac- 
knowledged artist is much more so ; and now, to those who do not 
mean to make their art a profession, I say, — Act as if you did. The 
first principles of political economy will teach you that by doing so 
you do no harm to any one, but great good to yourself, and possibly set 
an encouraging example to the poor ladies who would gladly be profes- 
sional if they but dared. If you do not want the money you earn, it is 
easy to spend it in charity ; but do not advertise that you do so, or your 
works will partake of the nature of a begging letter. If you always give 
your pictures you will receive far more praise than you deserve, for no 
one likes to look a gifl-horse in the mouth. 

It is a common belief that china painting, designing, furniture 
painting, &c., are distinct arts, each requiring special and* laborious 
training ; and the belief is borne out by the testimony of the many poor 
ladies who, being unwilling or unable to learn to draw, betake themselves 
to one of these minor arts, and do indeed find them laborious enough. 
For a trained artist, however, the case is totally different ; and your first 
object should be to be an artist, — to paint good pictures and get them 
exhibited and sold, and your name known ; if after that you find it con- 
venient to take to one of the lower arts, the descent will be comparatively 
easy. Whatever may be said of the effect of exhibitions on great artists, 
for little ones they offer a fair field and no favour, and excellent means of 
gauging your work and comparing it with other people's. It is well to 
*^egin by offering a small picture, and to say little about it, so that if it be 
rejected your failure will not be recorded against you. 
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A more effectual, but more difficult mode of advertising yourself is by 
book illustration. If you can get an introduction to a publisher it is 
worth while to offer work at much less than its real value, for the sake 
of having your name appended to it. Men of business have got the 
reputation of being hard of h'feart, but they are often so soft of speech 
that you may be sure if they begin by saying a piece of work is beautiful 
they will end by saying they don't want it. A little criticism is a much 
more hopeful sign, and from that you can often get useful practical hints. 

I haVe advocated the painting of pictures, but as a means rather than an 
end. The greater part of the painting done at present is decorative in its 
spirit, and there is no reason why it should not be so also in its purpose. 
The present high-art mania will doubtless pass away, but it will be hard 
if it does not leave behind it a belief that art may be honourably employed 
on other things than rectangular pieces of paper or canvas to be hung 
upon walls. 

To some it may seem that I have written this paper in a too mercenary 

spirit. Far be it from me to say that true art can be practised without 

talent or enthusiasm, but a question that must trouble the minds of aH 

workers is how far their work is of use, and they can have no so sure 

proof of its being acceptable as that some one is willing to pay for it. 

B.R. 
i^H 

jANY girls, when they have left the schoolroom and entered 
the first years of womanhood, become possessed by an 
ardent wish for knowledge, and are eager to improve their 
minds in various ways. Childish amusements having lost their 
charm, intellectual stimulants are eagerly turned to ; books are 
rapidly devoured, many different subjects are dipped into, too often 
to be dropped again when the charm of novelty wears off, or when 
some real difficulty arises. Lectures and classes are now, for the first 
time perhaps, fully appreciated, and favourite accomplishments are 
cultivated with an ardour which would have gladdened the hearts of 
the weary teachers of former years. There is nothing surprising in 
this sudden industry at a time when the mind first begins to be 
conscious of its own powers, — when encountering other minds, it 
discovers at once its weaknesses and its strength ; old prejudices are 
rubbed off, narrow views of life are expanded, and what was formerly 
imagined to be complete knowledge is generally discovered to be, if 
not total ignorance, at best but the first step towards knowledge. 
The education of the young has for its aim, as we know, not merely 
to impart instruction, but to create this desire for further knowledge 
and to direct it towards the best objects. There is a delightful zest 
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in the pursuit of knowledge for its own sake, however humble the 
degree to which we can attain ; and, as we go on, we continually find 
new subjects and new views opening before us, affording never- 
ending interest and variety ; while the connexion between subjects 
apparently wide apart, and the light which one will often throw upon 
another, occasion us many a pleasant surprise. 

There is a danger, however, that in our zeal for self-improvement 
we may forget what we owe to others. We can see plainly enough 
(in theory at any rate) the selfishness of sacrificing the wishes and 
convenience of others to idle whims or mere amusements, but when 
it comes to a question of serious pursuits the affair appears to us 
very different. * Surely I am right to cultivate my mind?' we argue. 
' The time lost now can never be regained, and it is only reasonable 
that less important affairs should give way to this.' Thus we too 
often hear the complaint that the present mania for education makes 
slaves of our girls, absorbing them body and mind, instead of ren- 
dering them more agreeable companions to their fellow-creatures. It 
is most deplorable to see a girl so absorbed in her favourite studies 
that she grudges every moment which she is obliged to devote to the 
amusement of others, or so busy that she has no eyes for the sorrow or 
suffering of those around her, which a few loving words or thoughtful 
actions might do much to alleviate. There is no good reason why this 
should be so ; it is, in almost every instance, quite possible to avoid 
sacrificing either our intellectual improvement or our duty to others. 
The great mistake we make is that we forget that it is possible to be 
selfish in business as well as in pleasure^ and that however important 
it may be to cultivate the intellect and to store our brains with know 
ledge, it is still more important to cultivate a loving spirit and the 
beautiful virtues, * kindness, meekness, and longsuffering.' 

We should make it a first rule that we will sacrifice no plain and 
ordinary duty which lies before us, but so arrange our studies that we 
may have proper time for its performance. A great deal of harm is 
caused by w^ant of method. If we can manage to arrange fixed times 
and places for our work, we shall be able to do a good deal which 
would otherwise be left undone. We must take care, however, not to 
become slaves to method. If we find our hour of study frittered away 
by unavoidable interruptions, engulfed by some, loquacious visitor, 
or claimed for some unexpected duty, we must not allow this little 
contretemps to put us into a bad humour for the rest of the day. We 
must arm ourselves with patience and let our plans be sufficiently 
elastic to allow of their adapting themselves to slight changes of cir- 
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cumstances. Above all we must let no studies, however interesting, 
blind us to the requirements of those around us, keep back our 
hands from kindly deeds, or close our hearts to loving interest and 
sympathy! The highest object of our self-improvement should be to 
do glory to God and to fit ourselves to contribute to the happiness 
of our fellow-creatures. W. K. 

— «>^:«cof — 

323ai3|)mg at f^ome* 

I HAVE been lately living in a part of the world where laundresses are 
not as plentiful as the blackberries in the hedges, and, rather to my 
surprise, I have discovered that a home laundry, like the cookery so 
fashionable now, may be made interesting and worth a lady's while to 
superintend. Usually, I know, washing-day is only another name for 
muddle -day and general wretchedness; it is understood to mean cold 
meat and colder welcome, the husband is requested to dine from home, and 
the servants are expected to be cross and disagreeable. In some house- 
holds, perhaps, where necessity throws this extra work on the household 
staff, this may be more or less unavoidable ; but even then I am sure a 
knowledge of just how things should be done helps a great deal to get 
them done. 

With laundry- work, as well as everything else, I find that management 
goes a great way, and that a habit of thinking out philosophical difficulties 
will help one to grapple with the petty mysteries of daily life, or else why 
is it that our servants are so generally incapable, and get through their 
work in such a scrambling fashion that a household without a mis- 
tress is proverbial misery ? There are many better methods of doing 
things now .than were common, or even known, fifty years ago, for we find 
there is not so much time to lose, and that hand labour is dearer and less 
efiicient than it used to be. Every one knows that fifty years ago all 
country-folks washed at home, the servants were accustomed to rise with 
the lark, and, understanding the ustlal routine of a wash, made no trouble 
about it : but it is foolish to expect this of them now, and yet the necessity 
of home laundry- work is greater than ever ; for unless one lives in the 
very largest towns, where steam-laundries are obtainable, one cannot be 
sure of uncontaminated linen, water being scarce and chemicals cKeap. 

Now I want to show that household laundry-work is not incompatible 
with household comfort, that it is economical, cleanly, and interesting, 
a wholesome occupation for girls who have left school and find time hang 
heavy on their hands. 

I do not write exclusively for those who must be very economical, still 
less for those who can afford to keep a regular laundry-maid, but for those 
girls and mistresses who are continually lamenting over the weekly 
washing - basket of half- clean, much -tattered linen, and the weekly 
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torment of * putting down the clothes,' with wretched jangles over the extra 
halfpennies that the laundress will try and tack on for every year's addi- 
tional growth of children. Is it not aggravating, too, to find, we6k by week, 
one's stock of pocket-handkerchiefs dwindle, and, after you have seen the 
soiled table-napkins counted out twice before your very eyes, to be assured 
by the laundress, * You must have counted them over wrong, ma'am ?' 

In towns of course it is very difficult to manage washing at home, for 
only old-fashioned houses are now-a-days supplied with a copper, and the 
leases in respectable- neighbourhoods prohibit the display of fine linen in 
back-yards. I do not quarrel with this : it is not pleasant to have to 
consider the shape of your neighbour's garments, or submit your own 
dilapidated table-cloths to general comment. If one ought to wash one's 
dirty linen at home, the drying-ground ought certainly to be private also ; 
but I know that even this difficulty can be overcome. A friend of my 
own, who has many children, and cannot afford a washing-bill, suspends 
her clothes, winter and summer, on zinc wires across the kitchen, turning 
out. a week's linen as white as any London laundress would send it home. 
Another lady, more fortunate in accommodation, devotes a large loft at 
the top of the house to this purpose ; and another utilises an unused, 
rather tumble-down greenhouse. Where there is a will there is a way, 
and few, very few difficulties in life, are insurmountable. 

I will suppose a family of firom fifteen or twenty, of all sorts and sizes, 
has to be washed for. Economy has to be considered, but some extra 
help can be regularly procured. This last item is always more than 
desirable, for then the household routine can go on peaceably, and the 
hand drudgery is quicker got through and better done. I will also suppose 
that a washing-machine of some sort has been provided, with a wringer 
and mangle, and other preliminary requisites ; in short, at least 15/. has 
been expended to start with. I do not care to reconmiend a special 
machine when so m^iy good ones vie with each other, but as I use a 
Bradford Vowel E washer, wringer, and mangle combined, I can speak 
for its durability, and that it does not injure the clothes ; but I should 
prefer, had I more laundry space, the three machines separate. 

Machines of every sort require intelligent management, and domestic 
ones require to be supplemented with hand-labour. It will not do to 
throw in the washer a promiscuous lot of dirty linen, add water and soap, 
turn for five minutes, and then expect your clothes to come out clean. 
There must first of all be careful sorting and judicious selection of sorts 
.and sizes. Towels, sheets, &c., may be put in at once, but obstinate 
stains must be removed first. Shirt wristbands and shirt-collars must be 
well rubbed out, and a general look over given to body-linen before con- 
signment to the general cleansing process. 

There is a great prejudice still amongst working women with respect 
to washing-machines. They love to dabble in the suds, and abhor turning 
round a handle. They can wash cleaner in the old-fashioned way, they 
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say ; and so they can, but with double the expenditure of soap and time. 
They reckon on machines saving them all exertion, and get cross when 
obliged to think for their machines ; but if helped and shown how to 
manage, in a little while they will confess how much the day's work can 
be expedited. 

I think, with a heavy machine and a large wash, it saves time and 
strength to put on a boy to turn the machine ; if there are several tubs 
full of soaked and prepared linen, two hours of his labour will see the 
worst over. As the linen comes out of the suds it is passed through the 
wringer and conveyed to the copper. The dirty water must be frequently 
drawn off from the washer, and if a drain is handy, a hose with a stop- 
cock can be applied, which will save much trouble. I do not use the 
machine for rinsing or bluing ; it will hardly hold enough water to make 
the linen look bright and fresh ; but using the wringer after these processes 
instead of the hand saves much hard labour, as the steaming pile on the 
copper-lid can be at once put through it and dropped into the rinsing-tub. 

There is scarcely anything that may not be put into the washing- 
machine, even coloured dresses and chintzes, if care is taken that soda- 
water out of the copper is not used for them; but as I often find my 
admonitions on this head are disregarded, I give a general order that 
iuch things are to be washed by hand. But there are many articles that 
must not be passed through the wpnger : pearl buttons will infallibly be 
smashed, and bone buttons will destroy the rollers : in fact, haphazard 
thoughtlessness will spoil the best day's work of any machine. It is 
surprising how rapidly clean a dozen or more blankets come out, twice 
passed through the machine, wrung out without rinsing, and of course 
without boiling. I wash my bedroom carpets also when they are not very 
large, and railway rugs, boys' cloth clothes, and many other things, that 
are often kept filthily dirty because not usually sent to the wash. 

In short, a washing-machine ought to be as indispensable to house- 
hold comfort as a sewing-machine ; and the same rule holds good with 
both, that only intelligence* and a practical knowledge of the old working 
methods will enable any of them to turn out good work. 

( To be continued^ 
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Hatrs ^mu^ for <tti)iltrreiu 

I DO not wish to discuss the feasibility of ladies being employed as 
servants to do servants' work, nor to dispute the pros and cons of that 
seemingly never-to-be-settled question. All I desire to do is to point out 
what seems to me to be an important field of labour, in which ladies 
might supersede the servant class, to the great gain of every one con- 
cerned. They might do so also, I believe, without the loss of caste which 
is supposed to ensue from her becoming, to all intents and purposes, a 
servant, however much she might call herself, or be called by others, a 
lady-help. As nurse to little children, she would live almost entirely 
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with them, and close contact with the servants of the house, and the dis- 
comfort of having to live with those much below her in refinement and 
education, would be avoided. A girl to do all the rough work would set 
the lady-nurse free to devote herself to her little charges, and, with such 
help given, there would be nothing in such a position unreasonably to try 
her strength, if she were fairly strong, which it is needless to say she must 
be, to do well the duties she would undertake. 

When we think how firmly-rooted habits acquired in early childhood 
are, and consider the power of imitation little children possess, and how 
easily they learn the ways of speaking, gestures, and the peculiarities of 
those they are with, it seems of the utmost importance that every- 
thing should be done to make early impressions good, and not bad. 
Serious harm may be done by giving young children into the charge of 
ignorant, unrefined servants, who, never having learnt self-control them- 
selves, cannot be expected to teach it to others ; and whose only idea 
of bringing up seems to be that which they may have learnt in their 
own childhood, enforcing every command with a blow or a shake, 
should their charge prove refractory and not obey at once. With 
so little patience, either natural or acquired by education, it is scarcely 
wonderful that tiresome, unruly children, should soon exhaust it. Such a 
nurse, having nothing in her character to excite the respect and reverence 
with which the little ones would naturally look up to her, soon loses over 
them whatever little influence her position at first gave her ; for children 
will quickly see these faults in her character, and s^ill more quickly 
imitate them. Her eff'orts to make them obedient results in a constant 
battle, in which she may win, because she can punish the children and 
thus make them dread her, but in which they ialso will certainly often 
conquer her, through the power of that indomitable will which most 
children possess, and the desire to spite a supposed tyrant by every pos- 
sible means. Many instances of tempers thus soured, obstinacy taught, 
untruthfulness, want of self-control, not to mention vulgarity, and habits 
which, since they have grown up, their possessors would give worlds to get 
rid of, may be traced to such a nurse having ruled the nursery during 
the early years of the inmates, and left behind her these abiding fruits 
of hei: presence. Now, ladies are not perfect — far from it ; but a lady, 
Worthy of the name, must have lesgrnt a certain. amount of self-control. 
She will have learnt to command in some degree her temper, and can see 
the inexpediency, to use. no stronger word, of raising her voice to an 
angry shriek, or accompanying her words with a blow, when she wishes 
to impress a command on an unwilling or naughty child ; she will have 
learnt — schoolroom discipline and the discipline of social life must have 
taught it her — patience, gentleness, consideration for others, refinement ; 
and these, a lady — if she be indeed a lady in spirit, whether she be also 
one by birth and education or not — will almost unconsciously impart to her 
apt little pupils, who learn with such fatal facility, too often to mourn with 
bitter grief, that what is learnt in early childhood can scarcely ever be 
unlearned. Lethe 
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NO Books ! The words have such a very strange sound in these days 
of Board Schools and general education that the reader probably 
imagines that they must refer to some long-past age or distant land, 
whither civilisation and the schoolmaster have not yet penetrated But he 
is mistaken and amazed as he may be to hear it — a fact it nevertheless 
is — that there exists in our midst a whole class of persons, able to read 
and most anxious to read, and yet almost unable to procure books^ 

It grounds incredible in these days of village libraries, town libraries, 
school libraries, sailors' libraries, &c., when boys, girls, and even infants, 
have their papers and magazines : but it is true. 

' I suppose,' says a friend at this point, * that you are alluding to the 
bargees ? Certainly I have not heard of a bargee-library yet, but I dare 
say we soon shall.' 

But we don't mean the bargees. The persons we have in our mind 
belong not to any particular grade of society, but to all grades, from the 
beggar in the street to the king on his throne ; and among them are young 
men and women anxious to study science, to acquire languages, to pass 
examinations, take university degrees — in fine, to fit themselves for various 
callings in life, and they are thwarted and hampered by want of books. 

We think witli compassion of Robert Chambers and his brother 
starving themselves — literally hungering for the bread in the baker's shop, 
the smell of which was so horribly fascinating — all that they might save 
money wherewith to buy the books for which they hungered more even than 
for bread, and we flatter ourselves that such a thing could hardly happen in 
these days, when educational works are published in cheap weekly and 
monthly parts, and classics may be picked up for a few pence at the bookstalls. 

* No one who can read need be ignorant,' we are fond of boasting; but 
is it really so ? 

For those who live in the midst of plenty it is difficult to realise what 
life would be if for them there were no daily paper, no magazines, no 
reviews ; if Mudie and all other libraries refused their subscriptions ; and 
if, worse than all, that bookworm's Paradise, the British Museum, were a 
forbidden resort, and no money would buy for them the books they 
wanted. Imagine, for instance — what is no imaginary case, for we heard 
of a similar one only a few days ago — imagine that you want to study some 
particular classic for a certain examination, and that, before you can set to 
work, you have either to get it copied by hand or to engage some one to 
read it to you. Does it not ^ound as if we were speaking of some bygone 
age, when valuable books were chained to their desks and the art of printing 
was not ? 

Well, those of whom we speak are the blind^ of whom there are more 
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than 20,000 in England and Wales alone. A large proportion of these are 
of course aged persons, and though of the remainder probab only a 
small percentage aim at a high-class education, and fewer still at a univer- 
sity degree, there is no reason why more should not do so if only the great 
difficulty of books could be overcome. 

Parts only of Cicero, Horace, Livy, and Virgil, besides a small 
French and very small and poor German grammar, are printed in Roman 
type, and there are some Latin and Greek books in Braille, but a girl at 
Girton or a young man at Oxford must needs employ a reader or copyist, 
which is of course a great additional expense. Such books as do exist are 
necessarily costly, and so bulky that the transport of them from place to 
place is some consideration. One play of Shakespeare, for instance, 
printed in Braille's type, makes a volume ; light indeed, but so large that 
it can only just be tucked under the arm, and cannot comfortably be held 
open on the knees. 

There is, we fancy, a sort of impression prevalent that most blind 
people are naturally musical ; that if they are, they need nothing but 
music ; and that if they are not, they are satisfied to spend their lives in 
knitting or some such merely mechanical employment. But the blind 
have just as much mental capacity as the seeing ; the loss of one faculty 
has not impaired the rest. Quite the contrary. Blind men have become 
clergymen, lawyers, and actors, and, with a blind man now occupying the 
office of Postmaster- General, the blind may well be encouraged to feel 
that there is hardly any career for which they might not qualify them- 
selves. But at present it is rather of their entertainment we are thinking. 
So long as they are at one of the Blind Colleges they receive so much oral 
instruction that they have indeed little leisure to feel dull, for what is task- 
work to others is play to them. It was something to be remembered, the 
interest with which a class of blind boys and girls listened to an explana- 
tion of the causes of an eclipse of the moon and the nature of shadows ; 
the pleasure others seemed to find in reading aloud the History of 
England ; and, above all, the eager delight with which a boy of twelve or 
thirteen examined a map of Palestine which was shown and explained to 
him by another of about the same age. 

*0h, this is glorious !' he exclaimed, his face lighting up as his fingers 
were placed on the mountains of Lebanon and the wide valley of the 
Jordan. * Isn't it plainly marked ? And, I say, wouldn't it be grand if we 
had a map of England as plainly marked as this V 

* Aye, but it would have to be so very large,' was the answer. 

But imagine the delight of such boys and girls as these in a book like 
Tom Brown's School-days. Would it be less ? Would it not rather be 
much more than that of those who can see ? The expense, of course, is 
one great difficulty in the way of providing such books, and the authori- 
ties are doubtless quite right in turning their attention first to what is useful 
rather than what is entertaining. The girls may plead to have 
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Evangeline printed, so that they *may read it to themselves/ but a 
pointed Psalter is much needed by those who are to earn their living as 
organists, and of course the Psalter must have the preference. 

But expense is not the only difficulty. Unfortunately there is a 
difference of opinion as to which is the best type, which greatly com- 
plicates matters. There are three Societies in England which publish 
books, each in a different type — viz. Moon, Roman, and Braille. There 
are other types as well, but they seem to be almost superseded by these 
three. Dr. Moon's, which was first in the field, has been issuing books 
for more than thirty years past, but chiefly of a religious character, and 
for the uneducated. The type is large and much raised. The Old 
Testament alone, exclusive of the Minor Prophets, occupies in it forty large 
volumes ; but still, for the uneducated, it will probably remain in favour, as 
being easier to learn, and requiring less delicacy of touch than the other two. 

Into the battle of the types it is not our business to enter, as it is a 
matter which would surely be best decided by the vote of the blind them- 
selves ; but inasmuch as we are told that, even if there were but one type 
in use, no publisher would take up the printing of blind books as a specu- 
lation, owing to the cost of production and limited sale, it is certainly 
most unfortunate that there should not be some agreement on the subject. 

A short time ago one of the Societies printed a very popular story- 
book, which would be a perfect mine of delight to many a blind boy 
and girl, as it has been already to thousands of seeing ones. The 
Principal of one of the first Blind. Colleges in England would gladly have 
taken forty copies of it. He did not take one ! Why 1 It was printed 
in a type they could not read, and was as utterly useless to them *as if it 
had been written in Chinese. 

And now for a practical suggestion in conclusion. Individuals may 
not be able to do much to supply the great want we have described ; but 
they might perhaps do something in a small way. 

Braille is a French dotted type, used by most of the educated blind 
for correspondencie, and very popular with them, as being, next to Moon, 
the easiest to learn. 

* Blind children usually learn to read and write it with ease in two or 
three weeks. But as you can see,' said a blind man to us, ' we would say 
a month. If you could not learn it in that time ' 

The inference was politely left to our imaginations ; but the friend to 
whom the speech was mainly addressed has saved her reputation by 
learning to read and write Braille in less than a month, and is now able 
not only to correspond, but to write out a poem, a lesson in natural 
history, or a story for the use of the pupils in one of the Blind Colleges. 
There is no need to dilate upon the pleasure of reading to oneself, or the 
comfort of being able to enjoy a letter without the intervention of a third 
person, however kindly ; and there are, no doubt, many persons with 
leisure at their command who would gladly devote some of it to following 
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the above example if they did but know how to set about it. It is very 
simple. A Braille frame for writing costs 3J. 6^., and may be obtained 
with paper and alphabet at the British and Foreign Blind Association, 
33 Cambridge Square ; and besides these, nothing is required but prac- 
tice and patience to make the learners perfect. This accomplished, no 
doubt the head of any Blind College would gladly avail himself of their 
services, and would have no difficulty in specifying what would be most 
acceptable to his pupils. As writing Braille is neither difficult nor 
laborious, it might affi)rd interesting occupation to some who are unequal 
to more active work. 

[May we be permitted to add another to the practical suggestions of this 
interesting paper ? There are other classes of persons to whom the idea may be 
attractive. Invalids, whether needing the employment as a source of profit or not, 
might write in Braille, for the benefit of others ^deprived of sight ; or wealthy 
blind people may sometimes be glad to have popular books written out for them, 
and passed on to others as a sort of lending library for the blind, when they them- 
selves had mastered their contents.] 
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II.— HOW TO MAKE USE OF IT. 

WHEN you can write at the rate of 100 words a minute you may 
fairly call yourself a Shorthand writer, though not a competent 
reporter. A good professional reporter can generally write 1 50 words a 
minute, and a happy few attain to 200. 

But, once you are a competent reporter, what next? Shorthand 
writing opens the way to two distinct professions, — those of the reporter 
and the shorthand clerk. 

I am not aware that there are any female professional reporters* in 
this country, though there are in France. In the work itself there is 
certainly nothing which should render it unsuitable for women ; but the 
circumstances under which it has to be done of course vary extremely, 
and for the present, lady reporters would have to make up their minds to 
the position of pioneers. 

I have said that the work is not unsuitable to women ; indeed, if 
there be anything in the popular idea of the peculiarities of the female 
intellect, they ought to have exceptional advantages for it. Mr. Reid, 
one of the best English reporters, some years ago wrote a pamphlet on 
reporting, specially setting forth the arduous nature of the profession, 
and saying that no one should enter upon it who has not a good con- 
stitution, good abilities, and a good education. Setting aside the 
necessity for physical strength, which of course is very desirable for any 
profession, not least for those at present practised by women, the kind of 

* We know of two ladies living in London who are professional reporters, and there 
may be more. — Ed. 
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intellect and education Mr. Reid mentions ar^ exactly those which many 
ladies possess. 

Quickness and accuracy are first requisites ; after these come a good 
verbal memory, to enable the reporter to follow, even when some way 
behind the speaker, and to facilitate the reading of notes. The power of 
writing good English rapidly is indispensable. Very few speeches are 
printed actually verbatim ; the reporter must condense to any given 
extent in transcribing his notes, without entirely losing the style of the 
speaker. The sort of general education required is a little knowledge of 
everything, so as to be able to understand, not only the speaker himself, 
but any allusions or quotations he may introduce. Many of the most gro- 
tesque reporters' blunders arise from misquotation. 

As Shorthand clerks some women are employed, and many more 
might be ; for the use of shorthand in business is constantly increasing. 
The qualifications necessary, besides shorthand, are those usually re- 
quired in a clerk. The shorthand need not be so rapid as for a reporter ; 
perhaps a thorough knowledge of the proper style for corresponding in is 
the best form to study, as what has been written by one clerk has often to be 
read by another. It is to this employment of shorthand that I would 
direct the attention of young women. Why should not some of the 
crowd of girls who aspire to something better than being shop-girls or 
telegraph-clerks devote an hour every evening to Shorthand, and become 
first-rate clerks instead of second-rate teachers? No doubt they will 
find more difficulty in getting employment than a young man similarly 
situated would ; but their art is one in which proficiency is easily de- 
monstrated, and even the most prejudiced of employers would rather 
have a competent clerk than an incompetent one. 

The unprofessional uses of Shorthand are many. No one really 
knows what a correspondence can be till she takes to Shorthand letter- 
writing, but of course it requires two to correspond. 

The advantages of Shorthand for reporting class lectures are often 
exaggerated. Such lectures are never meant to be taken down verbatim, 
and if they are the writing out is very tedious. A good lecturer so arranges 
the substance of his lecture that notes may be sufficient. Shorthand does 
however enable the student to avoid all hurry, to make diagrams in the 
class, if that be desirable, to follow a hurried or ill-arranged lecture, or 
to take notes so full and distinct that no writing out is necessary. 

Shorthand is also useful for all manner of private memoranda. 

Before closing this paper, I must say again what I said in beginning 
it, that Shorthand to be of any use must be good. It cannot be too good. 
There are still speakers who defeat the efforts of the best reporters. 
Much of the prejudice against employing women arises from the fact 
that women have accepted a low estimate of themselves, and think that 
if they do nearly as well as men it is all that can be expected ; but 
women who adopt Shorthand as a profession must enter into direct 
competition with men, and to attain any success they must work not only 
nearly as well, but better. ^ Phonographer. 
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HE least experience in sickness teaches (amongst other 
lessons) the great value of nursing appliances, and also 
their cost. Among the poor this last puts it quite out of 
the power of the nurse to get what may be thought luxuries, when 
the needful food and medicine are wanting. In old days, and, 
no doubt, now in the country, the nurse's cupboard was at the * Great 
House,' and the feeding-cup, or bed-rest, was sent down with the 
broth and simple household remedy advised by the Lady Bountiful ; 
but in towns, where are these things to be looked for ? The hospital 
or dispensary supplies medicine, the parish or friends may send food, 
but few possess what may be styled * medical crockery.' 

One admirable nursing institution supplies each of its nurses on 
visiting the sick with a basket containing these needful articles, and 
happy is the patient thus visited ; but all are not so fortunate. What 
I should wish is to see attached to each dispensary, parish room, and 
any convenient place, a * Nurse's Cupboard,' for the loan of such 
articles as are: used in ordinary sickness for a few days or weeks, 
and then laid aside for years or months. 

Many of these are of a nature that admits of such thorough 
cleansing that they are practically ' as good as new ' each time they 
are washed ; but, wherever they are kept, proper care must be used 
by some responsible person that complete disinfection takes place. 

So far, I think, I may count on agreement with my idea. What I 
wish for is suggestions from those working among the poor (especially 
in towns) of the most useful articles, their cost, who is the best person 
to put in charge of them, and what rules with regard to the subscrij>- 
tions, for I feel strongly that anything new should be started on a 
sound foundation, and be (after, perhaps, the first plant) self-supporting. 
Breakages will occur, india rubber wUl wear out ; how are they to be 
supplied ? Should the subscription to the dispensary, or the parish 
nurse, be slightly increased ? Or should a plan like the ' Surgical 
Aid,' of letters of a certain value, be adopted, so that one letter, 
value 6^., would get the loan of a feeding-cup, while a proportionally 
greater number would be required for a bronchitis-kettle ? Or should 
it be free on a deposit being paid, and a small sum deducted for hire? 

We have lost something in the old neighbourly spirit I alluded 
to in the beginning of this letter, but we have gained something 
in the power we have now of appealing to unknown friends, whose 
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faces we shall never see, and whose voices we shall never hear, but 
whose hearts are in the same objects, whose hands are forwarding 
the same work ; to them I write and ask them to give me the result 
of their work, and to offer them this idea that has occurred to me if 
it seem to them new and of value : if old and tried, may I know 
with what success ? A letter to * Nurse/ care of the Editor of Work 
and Leisure^ will be kindly forwarded and gratefully received. 



WILL the readers of Work and Leisure pardon my bringing under their 
notice what may seem to them, at first sight, a trivial subject ? I wish 
to plead on behalf of that somewhat neglected member of society, the Left Hand. 
Whence springs the dislike to what is termed lefl-handedness, and what justifi- 
cation has it ? Are there not rather several good reasons why the preference for 
its use, which children generally show, should be fostered and encouraged, 
instead of checked and corrected, as it so often is by the mild rebuke — * Not that 
hand, darling, but the other,* when the left one is thrust forth to grasp with 
eagerness some coveted treasure? Why check this habit? For from seeing 
others constantly using their right hands, the children will be sure to follow the 
example sufficiently to prevent that member from getting feeble from disuse. 
And since God has fashioned our hands alike, is it not reasonable to suppose that 
He intended them to be equally used ? Certainly those persons who are what is 
called left-handed may fairly be regarded as doubly equipped for the race of life. 
All are liable to, though fortunately all do not meet with, accidents to the right 
hand ; but at such times how much is the misfortune increased by the helpless- 
ness of the left ! how vain is the aid it can give ! The bones and muscles, from 
lack of exercise, are clumsy, nay, well-nigh useless, which greatly adds to the 
fretfulness incident to one's maimed condition. I am sure that I need not 
enumerate the different ways in which advantage would be gained ; but those 
who, possessing a taste for music, practise assiduously every day, know full well 
what infinite trouble the left hand gives them in passages of which the more 
nimble fingers of the other hand make comparatively light work. 

On the other hand, since the right side of the brain governs the left side of the 
body, and vice versd, we put an unequal tax upon the left lobe of the brain ; and 
I have heard it recently broached by medical men that possibly paralysis, which 
more generally attacks the left side, might be hindered were we not to impose so 
uneven a strain upon the left half of the brain. I have little doubt that others 
beside myself noted the description given in the daily papers of the Swedish 
gymnastics — how in the sword-and-bayonet practice they exhibited remarkable 
skill in changing swiftly their weapons from hand to hand, wielding them in 
either with equal force and precision. 

I would urge that children should be taught to write with either hand ; that 
girls should learn to use the needle in the same way ; and that at work or play 
the little ones should be encouraged to develop the equal powers of both hands. 
In fine, I think that as to women is entrusted the pleasant duty of training the 
young in the use of their faculties, both of body and mind, it will be admitted 
that the subject has no small claim upon their attention. J. L. R. 
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IT seems hardly credible that, with so much real work as is being done 
now, there should be any room for swindlers, or opportunity for 
them to inveigle victims. But if the following does not describe some- 
thing very much of that nature, I hardly know how else to term it. We 
know that fraudulent Registries are by no means things of the past ; * 
Societies professing to help young authors to publish ^ works of gr^at 
merit, which merely need publicity to give them world-wide fame,' still 
live a mushroom life, and are perhaps not exposed until they have lined 
somebody's pocket with entrance fees, reading and printing fees, &t. 

But it seems reserved to a higher ambition to ape intellectual swindles ; 
and were it not that we have received the following description of her 

stay at X House from a lady we can trust, we should hardly believe 

that so costly a snare could be made to pay, or that any number of people 
should be found to be so easily taken in. A personal interview should be 
an essential preliminary to every sort of engagement : — 

' The house is imposing, the list of Professors still more so. Of the number 
of girls there with me morg than two thirds were governess-pupils, who had come to 
learti to teach and to receive finishing lessons. They pay a year in advance, and 
cannot afford to forfeit their money ; some few, however, do so, rather than lose 
their time as well. The masters do not begin their lessons till the term has begun 
three weeks or so, and are dismissed as long before the end ; consequently the 
German master has sometimes been known to give less than six lessons to his 
class in a term. He and the French master only hear what the pupils have learnt 
with the foreign governess during the week. Probably there is no time for more 
in a class of nine or ten. The exercises these girls are writing are such as a child 
of ten ought to do, and many of them are over twenty. The English master is 
supposed to teach arithmetic, history, geography, grammar, and literature, in one 
hour twice a-week ! They appear never to pay their foreign governess ; the last 
German stayed only a week, for not only did she receive no English lessons, but 
was required always to speak her own language. There is a new one every term, 
or oflener. Music is taught to seven or eight girls at once ; one plays, the rest 
listen and learn what they can. It is clear that we were all taken in, but the rest 
seem unable to help themselves ; and it seems most cruel, for most of them came 
with the idea of being prepared to take situations, and are leckning almost nothing, 
although they have probably spent all they can. There is the usual charge for 
laundress, but more than one towel a-week is charged extra ; 2s. a-term is charged 
to those who have hot water ; there are endless id, fines, some having to pay 6d, 
at the end of the day ; and everything supplied in the house, such as stationery, 
is charged at a much higher rate than one pays in a shop.* 

* A description of the way in which some of these accomplish their purpose was 
given at page 362 of Work and Leisure for last December ; and as we regret to see that 
similar advertisements still occasionally appear in provincial papers, we should recom- 
mend any one thinking of answering such advertisements to send for that number of 
the Gazette before doing so. 
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IT is easy to admit that there are many places in England where a 
holiday may be pleasantly spent at moderate expense, but sometimes 
a little difficult to fix upon such a place. A few practical hints may 
therefore not be amiss of some of those where I, as one of a party of four 
ladies, have passed some happy and health-giving holidays. 

Not far from our most crowded manufacturing towns, in one of .the 
beautiful Yorkshire dales, is situated the village of Ilkley. Behind it lie 
the high hills of Rumbles Moor, below runs the river Wharfe. It has 
long been famed for the purity of its water, and contains several large 
hydropathic establishments ; but it has not become a fashionable watering- 
place, and board and lodging can be obtained there at a moderate if not 
actually cheap rate. Those who value pure moorland air would do well 
to visit it in the early weeks of August ; not too late in that month if they 
are afraid of cold, for as the season advances the air-becomes very keen. 
There are many good lodging-houses in Ilkley ; the most reasonable are 
those near the river, and although these have the disadvantage of a steep 
climb before reaching the moors, they are perfectly healthy ; and there 
are many pleasant walks which may be taken by crossing the bridge to 
the northern bank of the Wharfe. We paid 2/. loj. a- week for two 
double-bedded bedrooms, one good-sized sitting-room, and the use of a 
smaller one for meals, and our board cost us 1 2s. each a-week. Smaller and 
cheaper lodgings can be found. There is a good library and reading-room, 
where books can be obtained and papers read at a small weekly charge. 

In all directions beautiful walks may be taken, and six miles off is 
the celebrated ruin of Bolton Abbey, with the Bolton woods beyond, 
through which the Wharfe runs — not in a stately broad stream as at 
Ilkley, but turbulently rushing along its rocky bed, while still above the 
woods and water rise the heath-clad moors. Additional charm is lent to 
the never-failing beauty of the valley by its connexion with many of 
Wordsworth's poems. Here is the famous 'Strid;' Barden Towers, 
where lived the Shepherd Lord ; Bolton Churchyard, through which the 
White Doe glided. And not poets alone, but artists too, love these 
woods : here Turner took many of his sketches. It is a place one longs 
to stay in and roam about at leisure, and no doubt the * Devonshire 
Arms ' would prove a comfortable resting-place ; but evpn a country inn 
is likely to run away, in two or three days, with the money that would 
last for a week in lodgings.* 

In striking contrast with the quiet beauty of this excursion in the 
longer but still interesting one to Haworth, the wild, bleak home of 
Charlotte Bront^. It is reached through Keighley, where the endless 

■■■*■■■ ■ ' — ^—i— ^i^^^— ■ I -■ ■ ■ ■ I ■ »^»^— m^^^^^^^^^m^^^^^tm ■ ■■■■■ ■ — ^»^^^^ 

* I have been told that lodgings may be taken in some of the farm-houses at 
Bolton, but I have had no means of proving the accuracy of the statement 
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factories make it difficult to realise that Ilkley and Bolton are only a few- 
miles off. There is a beautiful way back across the moors ; but it is a * 
very bad road requiring two horses, and the driver who took us said that 
he would not attempt it again except with a very light carriage. 

It must be remembered that Ilkley is so far frequented by visitors 
that it is not given as an example of a place where a holiday may be 
enjoyed very inexpensively ; but as a moderate place, with unquestion- 
ably fresh air and many attractions, lying close to that part of England 
where Work is most unceasingly carried on. 

In my next paper I will ask my readers to accompany me to some of 
the wild coast scenery of the West Country. E. H. 

How TO Check Epidemics. — It may not be generally known that the Fever 
Hospital in Liverpool Road, Islington, is the only place where persons suffering 
from infectious diseases, such as scarlet fever, are at once admitted ; also that, in 
the case of children, the authorities allow the nurse or mother to go with the child, 
and nurse it regularly as. the *day nurse.* This is a great boon to persons who 
have large families and small bedroom accommodation, for by payment they can 
have a private room. Many ladies thankfully accept this help, and we have heard 
of cases where this has been the means of preventing the disease spreading to the 
other children of the family. Every care and comfort is supplied, combined with 
good nursing. We are sure that this needs to be more known, and the more so as 
we learn that this Hospital is worse supplied by subscriptions than any other, and 
that at the present time its funds ave so low as to endanger its being closed in 
another year. Donations or subscriptions can be sent to the Secretary, as above. 

The St. Cecilia String Band. — The number of ladies who, professionally 
or as amateurs, play the violin, has rapidly increased of late, but a whole orchestra 
of female performers upon stringed instruments is quite a novelty. We doubt not 
that many persons will be attracted to the Concert which will be giyen on the 12th 
June at the Royal Academy Rooms, as much by their interest in this new branch of 
feminine enterprise as by musical dispositions. The programme is most attractive, 
and as the tickets are rather below than above the average charge we should recom- 
mend an early application for them to Messrs. Stanley Lucas, 84 New Bond Street, 
or the Hon. Sec. of the St. Cecilia Choir, 100 Gower Street, w.c. 

'Given to Hospitality.' — Under this title, in a little paper published by 
Walter Smith, King Street, w.c, Miss Yonge describes the scheme so thoughtfully 
originated and so tenderly carried out by Lady Brabazon, by which invalids, or rather 
convalescent and worn-out workers, in our great cities, may have the joy of a few 
days' country air. As she truly says, the Homes regularly established for this pur- 
pose are always crowded at the time when they are most needed, and it seems hard 
that the spare rooms, or even airy attics in private houses, should be empty all through 
this heavenly weather, when the soft silence of the night, the fresh fragrance of the 
air at sunrise, and each blissful moment of the sunny day, supplemented by, oh, how 
little ! from the plenteous table of either parlour or kitchen, would bring health and 
peace and unspeakable content to some careworn sufferer. It is a poor compliment 
to tell people they * would not miss ' the blessing they might thus afford. Rather 
we would plead with them that they should not miss for themselves the wondrous 
* joy of doing little kindnesses.' Ladies who will help in this way are requested to 
communicate with Lady Brabazon, Ottershaw Park, Chertsey. 
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Patron: H,R.II, the Princess Louis e. Marchioness of Lorne,' 

Report of Work from 14TH of April to i8th May. 

TWO Committee Meetings have been held, at which 16 cases were 
considered. 

Since last Report 12 emigrants have sailed. Of these, 8 have gone to 
Canada ; 2 to situations offered them in Le* Mars, Iowa ; i to Sydney ; 
and I to Queensland. 

News has been received of four of the party of 24 who left for Canada 
by the Circassian, No. 137 stayed at Halifax in a good situation. Four 
girls — Nos. 127, 130, 138, and 143 — stayed at Quebec ; Nos. 120 and 121 
(widow and child) went to a farm in the country ; No. 134 is staying with 
Miss Macpherson at Gait ; No. 140 has a situation in New Brunswick ; 
No. 132 is acting as nurse in a private family ; No. 122 went on to To- 
ronto, where she had obtained introductions from Quebec ; No. 135 has 
joined her mother at Oswego ; and the rest have been disposed of in 
various ways. None of them seem to have found any difficulty in 
obtaining situations. 

News received from No. 73 of safe arrival in N. S. Wales. No. 55 
has obtained a second situation at 80/. per annum ; N o. 47 is assisting 
her brother in business in New Zealand ; No. 5 1 has discharged her 
debt with interest ; No. 84 is holding a good situation in Queensland. 
A loan granted to No. 136 has been repaid, as a donation to the Society 
by the lady who became security for her. 

391 Letters have been received. 433 despatched. 

The Allan mail-steamers leave Liverpool every Thursday for Quebec, 
calling at Londonderry on Friday. 

Two vessels, carrying emigrants (a mail-steamer and a sailing-ship), 

leave Plymouth every month for Queensland. 

E. L. Browne, Hon, ^c. 

Address: *W. E. S., The Secretary, 4 Eccleston Street, s.w.' 

Our readers will doubtless notice that the above highly satisfactory Report is 
dated from what will henceforth be the official address of the W. E. S.; and will 
congratulate the Committee and the Hon. Sec. upon the progress which renders 
the step of securing an Office necessary. All persons interested in Emigration, 
and especially in that of middle-class women, must feel deeply indebted to Mr. 
and Mrs. Walter Browne for the way in which they have placed their private 
address at the service of the Society for more than two years ; and must rejoice 
that the zeal and untiring effi^rts of the Hon. Sec. have been so crowned with 
success. A branch of the Society has also btfen opened in Marylebone, under the 
same roof as the General Emigration Office and Home for Female Emigrants, at 
13 Dorset Street, w.; which has been established by Mrs. Blanchard, ur.der the 
auspices of Viscountess Strangford and Mrs. Ross, The fact that both Mrs. 
Blanchard and Mrs. Ross are members of the W. E. S. Committee is a pledge of 
the, harmony which will prevail between operations of the Central Office and 
that of this, its first Branch ; but we believe that we are right in stating 
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that the Committee of the Women's Emigration Society only accept responsibility 
for the work done by the Central Office, which alone is under their direct 
control. The following report of the work in Female Emigration done by this 
Branch, even before its formal opening, is a happy augury for what may be 
expected from it when fully established : — 

Marylehone Office of the W, E, S. 

Five ladies sailed per Compter steamer, i per Camorter^ and 6 single 
women per Rotna, for Townsville ; 12 in all. I lady per Li^ria for 
Sydney; 2 women servants per Western Monarch; and 2 others, with a 
married couple and four children, per Shacathro — sailing-ships — for 
Maryboro. This is equal to 21 adults. 

150 Letters and 50 personal applications have been received at the 

Office. 

•^- 

Office :— 113 Gloucester Road, Queen's Gate, s.w. 

(Office Hours : — 11 to i ami 2 to 4. Daily , except Saturdays,) 

Post-office Orders should be mcuie payable to A. M. Mackenzie, Gloucester Road 

Post Office f Hereford Square^ S, W. 

Orders for Plain Needleivork should be addressed to Mrs. Locker, as * Special 
Secretary y* cct 80 Eaton Square ; for Art Work^ to Lady Eden, 3 Lmvcr 
Grosvenor Place t S. W, ; for Drawing and Paintings to Lady Emily Dundas, 
34 Onslotu Square ; for Fancy JVorh, to Miss J. G. Macdonald Moreton, 
at the JV, L. G. Office, 113 Gloucester Road, S.W, ; for Knitting, to Miss 
Louise Barron, 47 Gloucester Place, Portman Sqttare, W, 

A Meeting of. the General Committee took place at the Office on 

Tuesday, May 9th, when three Associates were elected. 

Specimens of Work done in the Month of April, 1882. 

288. Has had employment in writing. 

380, 433. Pupils for Music. 

673. Engaged as Companion. 

510. Lady Superintendent of Convalescent Home. 

271. Expenses of visit to the sea-side for change of air paid. 

166. Helped to emigrate. 

664. Engagement as Lady Housekeeper. 

Presents of Flowers, Concert Tickets, and Clothing, have been sent. 
Grants of money, amounting to 46/. I2J., were given to sixteen cases. 

A Case Committee was held on Tuesday, May i6th, when nine 
cases were considered. Two were judged unsuitable, one was postponed, 
and six were helped. 

The Annual Meeting was held in the Town Hall, Kensington, on 
May 23rd. A Report of the Meeting will be published in the July 
number. 

A Loan Exhibition will be held at Crescent House, 33 a Fulham Road 
(adjoining the Brompton Road). It will open on June 19, and continue 
for a week. Many valuable works of art are promised for exhibition, and 
part of the space at the disposal of the Committee will be devoted to work 
done by the Departments of the W. L. Guild. 
. 346 Letters have been received. 434 Letters have been sent out. 
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■■ IMl" — 

The Book of Nehemiah, a Grospel for Workers. 

LESSON FOR JUNE. 

{^Chapter iv. verses 7 to 18 inclusive,) 

• 

THE trial of ridicule gives place to a severer test of Nehemiah*s trust and 
patience. Embittered by the failure of their onslaught of mockery and scorn, 
the banter of his enemies turns to wrath, and they * conspire together * to hinder 
his work. But he meets organized opposition with the same calmness that he 
parried the first shaft of ridicule, and only adds to his heavenly safeguard of prayer 
the earthly safeguard of a ceaseless watch : * Nevertheless we made our prayer 
unto our God, and set a watch upon them day and night.' Even when the trial 
increases tenfold, and those who should be his friends and supporters try to 
weaken his confidence, — *From all places .... they will be upon you,' — he 
wavers not ; but recognising, as we also should do, the duty of using all the 
^weapons at our disposal — our own judgment, sense, circunwpection, as well as 
<lependence on and submission to God's will — lie merely increases and strengthens 
the same precaution he had already taken. He adopts every possible means to 
secure success, and then encourages his followers with the words, * Be not afraid, 
.... remember the Lord.' And so it came to pass that the right balance of 
spiritual dependence and earthly effort was maintained, and he has become an example 
to the end of time for all workers, who, however great the difficulties in their 
way, — however determined the open antagonism or secret machinations which 
dishearten them or thwart their efforts, — may take refuge in this secret of his 
power, and *make their prayer to God, and set a watch.* 

* AH unseen the Master walketh 
By the toiling servant's side ; 
Comfortable words He speaketh. 
While His hands uphold and guide. 

Grief, nor pain, nor any sorrow 

Rends thy heart, to Him unknown ; 

He to-day, and He to-morrow, 
Grace sufficient gives His own. 

Holy strivings nerve and strengthen, 

Long endurance wins the crown ; 
When the evening shadows lengthen 

Thou shalt lay thy burden down.' 



* Let vain or busy thought have there no part; 

Bring not thy plots, thy plough, thy pleasure thither, 
Christ purged His temple — so must thou thy heart : 

All worldly thoughts are but thieves met together 
To cozen thee : look to thy actions well, 
For churches either are our heaven or hell' Herbert. 
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Solutions to Acrostics in 'WORK AND Leisure' may be addressed, *W. & L. 
Acrostic, care of Miss Blake, i Campden Houses, Kensington ; * and correct ones 
sent in before the i$th proximo wilt be acknowledged in the Gazette. Bound copies 
of the * Year-book of Women's Work,' and of * WoRK AND Leisure,' will be pre- 
sented to those who send in the most correct answers before December isth, 1883. 



Correct /Replies to Acrostic XXXV. 
have been received from * R. T. M. W.,' 
*Mop,* and *Castellain.* 

ANSWER TO ACROSTIC XXXV. 

Lips. Kiss. 

Look, fitai. Progress, Shoes, 



DOUBLE ACROSTIC XXXVI. 

* Men premier parle en amant, 

Mon second imite mon premier ; 

II faut I'union pour me trouver, 

Et sans mon tout vous ne trouveriez 
rien.* 

I. If such thy temper be, don't mustard 
eat, 

And keep away from what provoketh 
heat. 

3. Its flowers bright the mountain-side 
adorn, 

And their mild fragrance on the 
breeze is borne. 

3' Seek you the summit of Life's Alp ? 
Then wisely climb, and well : 
On one side it looks up to heaven, 
On t'other, down to hell. 

4» This sticks too much to rule, is too 
severe ; 

Mankind are better ruled by love 
than fear. S. E. M. 



THE STORE-ROOM SHELF; 

Or, Grandmother's Hints. 

For bums or scalds there is nothing 
simpler nor more effective than an ap- 
plication of whiting and water. Make 
^ pudding and lay it on the part, keep- 
1?^ It covered well so as to prevent 
the powder as it dries going on other 
things. Keep the whole wet by drop- 
ping water on it. 



RECEIPTS. 

To prevent Milk turning Sour. 
—Add a little carbonate of soda or 
carbonate of potass. This will neu« 
tralise the acetic acid, and form a harm- 
less salt — acetate of soda. 

Bread and Meat Shape, — Re- 
quired : J lb. scraps of bread, J lb. 
cooked meat, minced fine, J teaspocnful 
of mixed herbs, uncooked vegetables 
chopped fine, i oz. dripping, i gill of 
water or milk, i teaspoonful of salt, 
J teaspoonful of pepper. Soak the 
bread for an hour in cold water, then 
pour away the water and beat it smooth 
with a fork. Grease a basin well with 
the dripping, and mix well together the 
meat, bread, vegetables, &c, and put 
them into the basin. Cover tightly 
with well-greased paper, leaving the 
bread room to swell, and steam for 
three-quarters of an hour. When the 
basin is lifted out of the water let it 
stand for two minutes before it is turned 
out, and serve it hot or cold. 

Fish Stew. — Take any kind of fish, • 
clean it, and boil slightly in a little 
water, and take out the bones. Mix 
a little thyme, parsley, sugar, pepper 
and salt, in cold water (about 3 pints 
to every pound of fish), and stew the 
fish gently in it for two or three hours. 
Take some of the liquor and mix with 
it oatmeal (J lb. tO every pound of fish). 
Stir this well into the stew, and* boil 
all for ten minutes. 

Dinner Lemonade. — Boil i lb. of 
sugar in 1 gallon of water, with the 
zest (the yellow rind grated) of eight 
lemons, for three or four hours. Then 
let it cool, and add the juice of the 
lemons. 
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The Editor does i%ot hold herself responsible for the opinions of Coi'respondents, 
Anonymous Commtinications cannot be inserted. 



Dear Madam, — In the paper on the * Education of Girls,' in Work and 
Leisure for April, which is excellent in so many ways, there are one or two 
points to which I should like to direct attention. While agreeing with much 
that the writer says, I would fain make a remonstrance on her wholesale 
exclusion of Magazines. For one thing, this is impossible ; and, as almost 
the best writing is to be found in the good Magazines, it is a pity to ex- 
clude' a girl from this form of the best. Also, as the young of every 
generation need the great truths of life put before them in a fresh form, 
it is a mistake to think that no masterpieces of the younger generation 
are equal to the masterpieces of one's youth. Miss Austin's works, no 
doubt, are most worthy of study in a literary point of view, but it is not 
the fault of the young that they are not interested in them, while the 
standard of refinement, goodness, and the highest part of religion, is 
certainly lower in them than in the best novels of the present day.* Then 
I would object to so many hours of needlework daily, as an unnecessary 
torture to quite the half of average girls. A certain knowledge of needle- 
work is an advantage, but when needlework is so shamefully paid I 
consider it, in the majority of cases, only right to give out as much as 
can possibly be done. It is a robbing of the poor for wealthy girls to 
make their own clothes. To know how to do so is a different thing, but 
a proper training of the mind would give this knowledge at a far less 
sacrifice of time than the writer proposes. 

.Another point I consider unfair, and a great cruelty to girls, is the 
idea of discouraging * exclusive interest in any one subject.' It has been 
'the great evil of the teaching, and of woman's life altogether, that she is 
* never to have a line of her own.' Where sacrifice is necessary, let both 
sexes be trained equally to be ready to make it. Many a young man 
has resigned a college education, or some peculiar line, so as to be earlier 
in a position to help a widowed mother and sisters. But more frequently 
the girls are kept ignorant and useless at home, that the young men of the 
family may be sent to college or expensive schools, from whence they 
return having learnt little but expensive habits. Neither the majority of 
boys or girls show a very strong forte^ as the writer calls it, but if a girl 
showed a strong forte^ I would strive to cultivate that evidence of taste 
or talent equally in a girl as in a boy. 

The paper headed the * Emergency Society ' is an unintentional re- 

* In the yournal of Education for March there is a valuable list of historical novels 
illustrating different periods of history, which those who have the care of young 
people Would find most useful. 
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monstrance, and supports the view that to draw * a little/ to sing * a little,' 
is rather a bore to one's friends, and useless to oneself, than any good to 
any one. 

Dear old Mrs. Ellis, author of Women of England^ used to say 
women can never be great in themselves, but only * adjectives ' to nouns. 
Now, I think, every woman under sixty must feel this is not quite a cor- 
rect view of the raison (PStre of all women. If women are gifted, they, as 
a natural consequence, are great, and then the difficulty arises now-a-days, 
To what noun is one to be an adjective ? An adjective by itself is useless, 
and, the logicians tell us, inconceivable, which is at one fell swoop anni- 
hilating the whole body of women. But this was the accepted idea for 
all women in my young days, and it is a matter for rejoicing that many 
women are rejecting it, and making a happy and useful line of their own 
by becoming Poor-law Guardians, Secretaries to Charity Organization 
Committees, or some of the numerous ways in which women are working, 
and by not being content to be an appendage, adjective, or hanger-on, to 
some noun, simply because he is of the masculine gender. M. M. D. 

Madam, — I have read with interest Miss Phillips' letter in your last 
issue. I quite agree with her that it is difficult to obtain the services 
of a trained nurse for those people who ar6 unable to pay perhaps more 
than 10s, a- week. But Miss Phillips is mistaken in placing Institution 
charges at always two guineas a-week. The fee in all Institutions for or- 
dinary cases of illness is one guinea a-week, and it is only in extraordinary 
cases, such as fevers, surgical and mental cases, that the fee is raised to 
two guineas. It is also true that sofne nurses are a great deal of trouble 
in a house, but my experience, both as myself a nurse and as the head of 
an Institution or Home for Trained Nurses, is that these are the exception, 
not the rule, and both sides of the question should be given. 

Against the nurse's requirements (which, by the way, are usually settled 
for her by the printed rules she carries with her) should be set what is re- 
quired of her. She is usually required to sit up all night, and take charge 
of her patient till the middle of the day, a period of work varying from six- 
teen to eighteen hours at a stretch. She must be always good-tempered 
(a thing requiring almost superhuman self-control with some patients), 
cheerful, active, and wide-awake ; and yet, to my knowledge, the seven 
hours' rest out of the twenty-four, required for her by her rules, is often 
grudgingly granted, and it is a frequent thing for her to be called up 
several times during the seven hours, the remark being made, * Oh, I 
thought nurses were trained to do without sleep !' (This is a fact.) In 
another instance that came under my notice, the nurse not only had to 
sleep in the servant's room, (this she did not mind), but also in the ser- 
vant's dirty sheets ! To this she did object. And this not in the houses 
of the middle class, but in those of the well-to-do. * Unavoidable ' dis- 
comforts no good nurse would complain of, but it is the avoidable ones, 
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such as this, and, after a hard night'd work, being sent down to breakfast 
in the 'kitchen at a table destitute of a tablecloth, and covered with the 
dibris of the last night's supper, (also a fact), that they do object to, and 
justly. It should be remembered that nurses are almost always at work, 
passing from one case, perhaps, direct to another without a night's inter- 
mission. And if they get knocked up, and unable to continue their work, 
their means of living are gone. 

But enough of this. Miss Phillips is evidently also unaware that most 
of the Institutions (my own among the number) supply nurses for night 
work alone ^ the nurse returning to the Institution during the day. The 
fee is in this case per night, and is in accordance with what the weekly 
fee would be in a similar case, with so much added for the nurse's board 
during the day : her travelling expenses are, of course, defrayed by the 
engager. I also have on my list a limited number of women (half-a-dozen 
or so) who, though untrained, have yet had experience in sickness, who 
are willing to go out for loj. (yd, a-week, and who will undertake the care 
of the house, if need be, as well. It is of course impossible to guarantee 
these women as I can my trained nurses, but I investigate their character 
as far as possible ; indeed, they have almost all been sent to me in the 
first instance by district visitors. Yours faithfully, 

Elinor Agnes Bedingfeld, 
Superintendent of the Belgravia Institute for Trained Nurses y 

263 Vauxhall Bridge Road, s.w. 

On Waste. 

Madam, — In answer to ' Cinderella,' I beg to say that her medicine- 
bottles and jam-pots would be most acceptable if sent to any Dispensary 
for the Poor. I send mine to Dr. Saunders' Medical Mission, Endell 
Street, Long Acre, and pay the hamper, and he returns the empty 
hamper free. Her old furniture might be sent to any poor person who 
would mend it. As to the tins, cracked basins, &c., mine are all thrown 
into the dust-bin. Yours, Fairy Godmother. 



Miss Phillips wishes to inform the readers of Work and Leisure . 
that, in reply to her letter on * Sick Nursing ' last month, she has Heard 
of two or three people who will go to private families on moderate terms. 
Also that nurses living in their own homes can be registered at the 
Nurses' Institution, 48 St. George's Road, South Belgravia, and at the 
Society for the Employment of Women, 22 Bemers Street, where persons 
needing nurses are requested to apply. 

F. B. C. begs to thank her numerous correspondents, and to apologise 
to some of the later ones for her not being able to answer their applica- 
tions. Shp has arranged to receive the most promising candidate for her. 
situation on a short preliminary visit, but keeps the letters of those most 
likely to suit her, in order to write to them, should this experiment fail. 
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Advertisements for insertion in this Supplement should be forwarded^ prepaid^ to 
Messrs. Hatchard, 187 Piccadilly, w., with the words *Advt. JV, &» L* in the 
left-hand comer of the envelope^ before the 22nd day of the months They will be 
inserted at the rate of is, 6d. for 30 wordSy and 6d, for every additional 8 words. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. If kept standings a reduction will 
be mcide of 10 per cent for three^ and 15 per cent for six months. 6d, extra must 
be forwarded when the Advertiser gives no Address^ and requires Answers forwarded. 
Advertisers wishing their Advertisements to be renewed will oblige by stating the same 
as early in the month as possible. 

Answers to all Advertisements in this Supplement^ to which no other address 
is given, should be addressed, 'Care of the Manager, Work and Leisure, 187 
Piccadilly, w.,* and must contain a stamped envelope whenever a reply is desired. 
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ISS PHILLIPS desires to 



ac- 



knowledge Parcels of Clothes 
from Mrs. S. and Mrs. C. In future 
she will be glad to have Parcels ad- 
dressed to her at 15 Dorset Street, 
Baker Street. 

A WIDOW LADY, who has Taught 
her own 'Sons successfully, and 
given entire satisfaction, both as Matron 
and Governess in a first-class Prepara- 
tory School for Boys, and as a Daily 
Teacher in Private Families, desires to 
settle in a neighbourhood where a 
DAY SCHOOL for LITTLE BOYS 

is required. Address Mrs. ClA , 

c/o Editor, Work and Leisure, 

STAGE Honeysuckle, Fuchsia, 6d.; 
Dahlia, 4^.; Alpine Primrose, 
Summer Chrysanthemum, White Pink, 
3i/.; Hepaticas, Double Primrose, 
Spiraea Japonica, 2d,; Pansies, ij^. 
each; Violets, &c., 6d, per ^oz.; and a 
long list of other plants. Also Cheap 
Irish Embroidery. Address P,, c/o 
Manager, Work and Leisure Of^ce, 187 
Piccadilly, w. 

A BLIND YOUNG LADY desires 
to meet with a HOME in a 
Family, where there is a Blind Child 
requiring Instruction, to whom she 
could unpart an ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION in the 'BRAILLE' 
System,, which is found to afford many 
and various facilities for self-improve- 
ment to the Blind, as well as for com- 
munication with each other. She is 
also acquainted with the systems^ of 
Moon and Lucas. No objection to im- 
part instruction to an Adult. A Com- 
fortable Home more an object than 
Salary. Address Ern, c/o Editor, 
Work and Leisure^ 187 Piccadilly. 



MONTHLY NURSE. Long ex- 
perience. Hospital-trained, first- 
class References. Age 42. Terms, 
10/. los. Address S. M. W., c/o Man- 
ager, Work and Leisure, 187 Piccadilly. 

ITALY.— Wanted, an English Lady 
to share with another a SMALL 
APARTMENT in an Italian Town. 
Terms very moderate. References. 
Address Alba, c/o Manager, Work and 
Leisure Office, 187 Piccadilly. 

Associated Residence for Cliurcli Workers. 



IT is proposed to establish at the West- 
end of London a BOARDING- 
HOUSE especially for Ladies who de- 
vote their time to Parish or other 
Charitable work. It is believed that 
a house would prove a centre of use- 
fulness, and would provide a pleasant 
and congenial Home to many who 
would not like the associations of an 
ordinary Boarding-House. A nice 
house (with garden), conveniently situ- 
ated, is offered ; and it is proposed to 
open it at Midsummer, if the project 
meets with sufficient encouragement 
Any suggestions or promises of support 
will be gladly received, and further in- 
formation given by Dorcas, c/o Man- 
ager, Work and Leisure, \%*J Piccadilly. 

A LADY, with some knowledge of 
Parish Nursing, wanted as MIS- 
SION WOMAN. Furnished House. 
Coals, Gas, Servant's Wages. Address 
Miss Melle na Heale, Winchester. 

LADY DELINEATES CHAR- 

ACTERS from HANDWRITING 

or PHOTOGRAPHS for 15 Stamps. 

Address H. H., care of Mrs. G. Smith* 

Bungay Road, Halesworth, Suffolk. 
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TUNBRIDGE WELLS.— A Gen- 
tlewoman offers a HOME to 
Ladies. Terms : Large Bedroom, 3CXf.; 
Two Sisters occupying same room, i/.; 
smaller room, i6s. Address X., 3 
Standon Street, St. John's Road. 

A LADY wishes to recommend a 
most comfortable HOME in a 
pretty village in Devonshire, close to 
Rail and Church, to Board with small 
Family. Terms : 23^. per week. Re- 
ferences exchanged. Address J., Box 
13, Newport, Monmouth. 

THE DAUGHTER of a Medical 
Man seeks Re-engagement as 
GOVERNESS or COMPANION. 
Teaches English, French, Music, and 
Singing. Is active, cheerful, and fond 
of children. Address D. F., Post Office, 
Pailton, Rugby. 

CHINA PAINTING.— A Lady 
gives LESSONS in China Paint- 
ing — Decorative, Landscape, Flowers, 
&c. Sp^cialit^ for Heads. Terms : $s, 
an hour. Apply to Mrs. Albert, 30 
Blomfield Road, Maida Hill, w. 

AS COMPANION and ATTEN- 
DANT to an Invalid Lady or 
Child in the Country. Travelling not 
objected to. Good Sailor. Highest 
References. Address Miss F., 7 Stan- 
ford Road, Kensington, w. 

TRAVELLING MAID, German. 
Speaks English, French, Italian. 
Competent and useful. Thorough 
knowledge of the Continent. Valuable 
personal attendant. Highly recom- 
mended. Address L. K., 97 North 
Street, Edgware Road, w. 

ELEGANT ITALIAN & QUEEN 
ANNE SIDEBOARD and 
DINNER SLIPS commenced. Lovely 
Designs. Materials to Finish, 4-r. 6d,, 
$s, 6d, Serviettes, is, 6d, List, id. 
Address Madame Krauss, I Clarendon 
Terrace, London Road, Ipswich. 

FIFTY NUMBERS of lVorJ(: and 
Leisure for 1880, with Two Vols, 
of the same year, for distribution to 
Reading-rooms, Hospitals, &c., will 
be forwarded, carriage paid to London, 
.on receipt of 2J. 6d. in stamps. Address 
Lr. M. H., Leonardslee, Horsham. 



THE SECRETARY of the WORK- 
ING LADIES' GUILD, 113 
Gloucester Road, London, s.w., re- 
commends the following : — 

Mrs. Morgan, River View, Guildford, 
lets Comfortable Lodgings near the 
Station. Very convenient for the 
City. Reasonable terms. 

Miss Handley, 42 Randolph Gardens, 
Kilbum Park Road, w., gives Les- 
sons and Lectures in Philosophy, 
Latin, Greek, Mathematics. Terms 
for 10 Lectures, One Guinea the 
Course. Would take a Daily En- 
gagement. 

669. — Companion to an Invalid, or to 
an Insane Lady. 

430. — Lessons in Modelling. 

682. — Matron of Hospital or Conva- 
lescent Home. Is a Trained Nurse. 

A LADY (Daughter of an Officer) 
residing at Ascot desires SOLE 
CHARGE, with Education, of Two 
or Three Indian or Orphan Children. 
Pleasant House, with Good Garden, 
close to the Heath. Moderate terms. 
Highly recommended by Lady Bayley, 
Ascot, For the present. Advertiser 
wishes to receive Lady Boarders, 30*. 
and 35^. per week. Address Miss 
Shillingford, Norton Lodge, Ascot, 
Berks^ 

EDUCATION.— Miss Ellen 
Martin receives Eight Young 
Ladies, to whom she offers a Happy 
HOME and a thoroughly good EDU- 
CATION. Terms moderate. Address 
Momingside, St. Helen's Road, Black- 
lands, near Hastings. 

THE 

Belgravia Institute for Trained Nnrses, 

263 Yanzhall Bridge Boad, S.W. 

{NEAR VICTORIA STATION), 

NURSES (Medical, Surgical, Mental, 
Fever, Small-pox, Monthly and 
Certified Midwives), sent to any dis- 
tance at home or abroad. 

Male Attendants supplied. 

One Invalid received. A Vacancy 
in July. Superintendent^ 

Mrs. E. A. BSDINGFELD. 
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MM. M., 98 A Southampton Row, 
. Russell Square, w.c, can highly 
recommend the following, for whom 
application must be by letter onfy. 

1. German Governess, now in Paris in 

Clergyman's family. 

2. Nurse for Children out of arms. 

Good Needlewoman. 

3. Under Nurse, good Needlewoman, 

for first situation. Age 17. 

4. Under Housemaid, 16, 10/.; ditto, 

18, 12/. 

5. Page for first place. 

6. Housekeeper for quiet family, or 

Matron. 

7. Housemaid, trustworthy, middle 

aged. 

8. Useful Maid for Invalid. 

9. Children's Maid for quiet place. 

ST. CECILIA CHOIR- 
LADIES' VOICES. 



CONCEET, June 12th, 

At 8 p,m. 

ROYAL ACADEMY ROOMS, 

Tenterden Street, Hanover Sq. 



Orchestral Accompaniments by 
Ladies of the St. Cecilia String Band. 

Conductor^ Mr. Malcolm Lawson. 

Tickets of Messrs. Stanley Lucas, or 

Hon. Sec., Miss Everett Green, 

ICO Gower Street. 

Stalls, 10s. 6d., 5s.; Balcony, 2s. 6d. 



SANDOWN.— A Lady is willing to 
LET an airy, cheerful, Twelve- 
roomed HOUSE in the Isle of Wight, 
valued in the season at 7 Guineas a- week, 
for 35^. a-week, to Persons supplying 
good References, whose circumstances 
^ve them a claim to such considera- 
tion. Address Editor, Work and 
Leisure, 187 Piccadilly. 

^ piTY.'— Will any Lady give light 
1 Employment in SEWING or 
HOUSEWORK to a most respectable 
and deserving Girl of 18, Member of 
G.F.S., who, from her own consump- 
tive tendency, and the unkindness ot a 
Step-parent, is in destitute circum- 
stances. Address Editor, Work and 
Leisure, 187 Piccadilly. 



There are Vacancies in the 

BOEHAMPTON 

Temporary Home for Ladies 

WITH LIMITED INCOMBS, 
HOFB COTTAGE, ROEHAnPTOir. 

Railway Stations : Putney, about i J 
mile. Putney Bridge (District Line), 
about 2 miles. 



N.^i — Visitors to the Home may ob- 
tain a cab to meet any train at Putney 
or Putney Bridge Stations, to take 
them to Hope Cottage (or vice versd), 
by previous order lo Mr. Green, Fly 
Master, Putney. Fare either way, 2J. 

Omnibuses frequently run between 
London and Putney Bridge, and Lon- 
don, Wandsworth, and Wimbledon ; 
also between the Putney Stations and 
Wimbledon. Nearest point to stop for 
Hope Cottage is ' The Green Man.* 

The Luggage can be sent by Carrier 
for a sinall sum, by applying to Mr. 
Morrison, Carrier, Roehampton. 

THE above Home has been estab- 
lished to afford a short rest and 
change of air' for Ladies whose means 
and circumstances do not admit of 
their obtaining these advantages with- 
out assistance. 

Inmates are supplied with lodging, 
coal, gas, and partial attendance, but 
have to provide for their own board, 
and pay &/. per week towards the wash- 
ing of die household linen. 

Applicants are eligible from all parts. 

Applications for admission, and for 
the R^;ulations of the Home, to be ad- 
dressed to the Hon. Sec, Belmont, 
Wimbledon. 

A GENTLEWOMAN offers a 
Pleasant, Comfortable, Inexpen- 
sive HOME to a Lady, near Church ; 
or would let part of her house. Refer- 
ences exchanged. Address Rex, c/o 
J. S. Bostock, Esq., Horsham, Sussex. 

^^■- ■ ... — ■ — ■»» H i ■ I ■ III I ■■■■ I ■ M l... ■■ ,1. I , ., 

AN elderly Widow Lady, just set 
free by the death of her Em- 
ployer, wishes for a Re-engagement as 
COMPANION to an Invalid, or as 
Lady-Housekeeper. Thoroughly ex- 
perienced and trustworthy. Can be 
recommended by Mrs. Moberly^ The 
Palace, Salisbury. 
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IiADIESS' 



SCHOOL OF 



UEDLKIOU 



{Late 42 Somerset Street), 
15 Dorset Strsbt, Baker Street. 

CLASSES FOR DRESSMAKING ! 
Six Lessons for One Guinea. 

Evening Class in Dressmaking for 
Ladies* Maids. 

Classes held in Schools or Private 
Families by Arrangement. Terms for 
the Suburbs, Six lessons for 2^^., in a 
Qass of Six. 

Artistic Dressmaking undertaken. 
Customers' own materials made up, 
also Children's Frocks and Mantles. 

Classes for Plain Needlework. 

Early application should be made to 
the Hon. Sec., Miss M. E. Phillips. 

Ladles' School of Technical Needlework. 

THE Committee would be glad to 
receive Donations towa^ the 
expenses of removal to the new premises, 
15 Dorset Street, w., two doors from 
the National Provincial Bank in Baker 
Street, and beg to acknowledge from 

Lady Knightley £1 o o 

WILL any Lady having no imme- 
diate use for a WHEELER & 
WILSON TREADLE SEWING- 
MACHINE kindly Lend it to the 
Committee of the Ladies' School of 
Technical Needlework, or state the 
price of the Machine secondhand ? 

DRESSMAKING.— Immediate Va- 
- cancies for Two yoimg Gentle- 
women as OUT-DOOR PUPILS to 
Learn the Business. Address 15 Dorset 
Street, Baker Street. 

NOIIIN6 HILL SCHOOL OF COOKERY, 

124 Lancaster Road| W. 

Conducted by Miss Brihley, Miss 
Stock, and Miss Wilson. 

PRACTICE CLASSES DaUy. 
Demonstration Class Weekly. 
Evening Classes for Servants. 

UNSHINE AND SHADOW. 
Poems by Archibald Cameron, 
seven years bedridden from Rheuma- 
tism. Price IS, 6d. From 70 Rich- 
ford Street, The Grove, Hanmier- 
smith, w. 



BBACONSlTBIiD HOUSE, 

., NORTH WALES. 



HOME of REST for Ladies with 
limited means requiring change 
and' Sea Air. Apply to Miss Hen- 
derson as above. 

RIBBON MANUFACTURERS' 
REMNANTS.— An assorted Box, 
containing Plain and Moir^ Failles, 
Plush, &c. ; or all Black if preferred. 
Send P. O. Order, 6s. Address Mary 
Taylor, 3 Hood Street, Coventry. 

Gentlewomeii's Home-work 
Associatiozi. 



ORDERS requested for EDGINGS 
in CROCHET, TATTING, and 
EMBROIDERY, at very moderate 
prices. Also DOLLS' CLOTHES 
and BABIES' SHOES. Address Miss 
E. M. BuRNEY, St. Mark's Vicarage, 
Surbiton. 

THE GENTLEWOMEN'S SELF-HELP 

INSTITUTE, 

15 Baker Street, Portkan Square. 



EstaJbUsktd for the htntfit cf 

NBCBSSITOVS Lodies ONLY. 



ORDERS FOR NEEDLEWORK of 
EVERY DESCRIPTION thank- 
fully received, and promptly executed 
at moderate charges. 

Art Needlework of every kind finished 
or commenced. Special Designs cxe- 
cuted to order. 

Ladies' Under-linen; Children's 
Clothes; Clothes for the Poor; Dolls, 
and Dolls' Clothes; Fancy Work of all 
kinds; Illuminations, Carving, Leather 
Work, &c., always on Sale. 

Lessons given in Plain and Fancy 
Needlework. 



Begistry for 

Oovemesses, Lady-Honsekoepen, 

CompanionB, ftc. 

Full particulars may be obtained of the 

Secretary, 
Miss M. G. LuPTON, 15 Baker Street 
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• 

IDSUMMER brings with it this year a record of much 
activity in the sphere of labour, to the chronicling of 
which our Magazine is especially devoted. It may be 
that the need is growing more urgent, or that the public are 
becoming more alive to the fact that England is overflowing 
with spare population, and especially with women. Anyhow, 
the meetings held last month in London and the Reports read 
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at many of them, skow a considerable increase of perception 
upon these points, and of vigour in dealing with them. 

Of what is being done to aid Emigration^ that most 
promising and satisfactory of all openings for women, we 
will not here speak, zs reports of it appear elsewhere in our 
columns ; and were the subject begun, it would be difScult 
to know where to end. Suffice It to say, that the happiest 
letters from ladies who have taken their fortunes in their 
hands and ventured across the Atlantic crowd in upon us. 
Expressions of disappointment or regret are hardly to be 
heard, while satisfaction with the situations obtained prevail, 
and premonitory symptoms of permanent engagements of a 
still happier nature frequently appear in an incredibly short 
time. Match-making mothers and husband-hunting daughters 
are deservedly terms of reproach, and a disgrace to society in 
England ; but surely the greater possibility of marriage which 
arises from the greater number of men in the Colonies, and, 
consequently, larger choice of aspirants to a woman's hand, 
is an entirely misplaced argument against Emigration, and a 
cruel taunt only levelled by the thoughtless. We are not 
aware that any woman has yet been married against her will 
upon landing at any foreign port, and it seems likely that, 
if anything, greater deliberation will be exercised in taking 
the step, and a more dignified position therefore maintained 
there than in England, where the alternative is too often 
marriage or starvation. 

In work at home the Society for the Employment of Women. 
takes the lead, as it should do from its seniority and the 
steady way in which it maintains its helpful career. At the 
Annual Meeting held in May at the Office, 22 Berners Street, 
W., the Report enumerated thirteen distinct industries which 
have been opened up to women, more or less through its 
agency, and states that it has been instrumental in imparting 
instruction in remunerative work to seventy young women, 
and had found employment, temporary or otherwise, for 375. 
We are glad to hear that two* more Women Hairdressers have 

• Miss Rose Collins, 48 South Molton Street, and Miss Ruth Moore, 
21 Bayswater Terrace, w. 
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set up in London, and it is to be hoped that one at least will 
shortly be found in all large towns. 

If women with some capital would start Ladfes' Foot and 
Shoe D6p6ts, they would probably do well, as few ladies like 
to have boots and shoes tried on by men, and those shops 
which employ female assistants for this purpose are certainly 
at an advantage for high-class custom^ The addresses of 
Waitresses who can wait at table and carve skilfully are also 
supplied by this Society ; they attend afternoon dinners or 
evening parties at fees of 5^. to ys, 6(L We earnestly wish 
that the paragraph devoted to Dispettsing showed more pro- 
gress, but though Miss Clark, i8 Spring Street, Paddington, 
is still at work, and other female dispensers are employed in 
private surgeries and small dispensaries, the number who 
avail themselves of this calling is but small. TTie intro- 
duction of the Telephone has supplied a peculiarly suitable 
employment to the less educated class of gentlewomen — a 
clear articulation, good hearing, and general intelligence, 
being the only qualifidations necessary, and it is much to be 
hoped that the number required for its manipulation may 
become larger. There is also a free Register held at the 
Office in Berners Street, but applicants must bring recom- 
mendations from two householders. 

The Working Ladie^ Guilds which is truly catholic in its 
constitution, as it seeks to combine aid of all kinds, both 
eleemosynary and otherwise, to all women of gentle birth 
and good character who are in need, requiring only the 
introdi^ction of one of their Associates, now numbering 
over I GOG, to whom she is personally known, is too Tamiliar 
to our readers to require notice here. Report of the Annual 
Meeting will be found at page 218. 

The work of the Association for promoting trained Nursing 
in Workhouse Infirmaries meets a twofold need, for it supplies 
women with a fairly remunerative employment, and obviates 
the terrible suffering, moral and physical, experienced by the 
respectable or aged poor who in times of illness have to come 
to the House,' and who when there are often the * victims * 
rather than the * patients ' of the pauper women falsely called 
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Nurses. We should advise any one interested in the state of 
the poor, and therefore in the condition of the Workhouses, 
to which even the most thrifty and respectable of them occa- 
sionally drift,* from circumstances beyond their own control, 
to apply to Miss Twining, the Hon. Sec. of this Society, 
20 Queen Square, W.C., for the Report of the Conference 
lately held on this subject. Visits to Workhouse Sick Wards 
will too often produce the impression conveyed by a corre- 
spond^ent, who writes as follows : — 

* I am going to trouble you about a subject I have much at heart, 
and I think it would do good if you would air it in your Magazine. 
It is the bad nursing in the Workhouse Infirmaries. I go every week 

that I can to the Union, and come away quite haunted by the 

piteous and patient faces of the men (the women seem to get on 
better). There is one Head Nurse, who is a good, energetic woman ; 
but as there are four wards, and on an average twelve in each, she 
cannot do more than overlook what they term the " helpers " — one 
ignorant pauper, who is half an invalid himself, and intensely ignorant 
of nursing. As to cleanliness and tolerably good food they are well 
off, but it worries me to see them often sinking for want of a little 

care. Do you know anything of the Union? There is a 

poor old woman there I know, she doesn't seem any better off than 
the sick people here. It seems such an opportunity wasted, and 
the Chaplains ^o seldom do all they might I often feel quite 
discouraged, feeling how little I can do; but a word of kindness 
and sympathy is so appreciated that it quite humbles me.' 

A considerable movement to raise and improve the training 
and position of English Midwipes has also been lately placed 
on foot, and the two stock objections — first, that if they are 
improved they will raise their fees beyond the reach of the 
poor ; and, secondly, that while the number of duly qualified 
women is so small, it is vain to ask Parliament to afford the 
public the means of recognising the trained from the un- 

* It is stated that out of ii,ooo paupers in 576 Unions, of whom 7000 
had belonged to Benefit Societies, 4000 had been reduced to seek the 
shelter of the Workhouse through the breaking up of the Societies to 
which they had belonged ! If this be a fact, the labouring class are far 
more provident than is generally supposed, and certainly were in these 
instances more * sinned against than sinning.' — Ed. 
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trained, — may both be met in some measure through the 
instrumentality of the Workhouse Infirmaries just alluded to. 
Some of the larger of these afford very satisfactory means 
for training more Midwives ; while by the out-patient relief, 
frequently accorded to labourers' wives, part of the modest 
incomes needed by country Midwives might be assured. 

Several Meetings of the Matrons' Aid Society (Sec, Mrs. 
Bedingfeld, 263 Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W.), have been held 
during the spring, and a report of another, which will be held 
about the time of the issue of this number, will appear next 
month. 

Of new work undertaken, and new Institutions founded, 
there is also no lack. We hear, with much satisfaction, of a 
Seventh Home opened by the indefatigable Society for sup- 
plying Homes for Working Girls in London, at 361 Brixton 
Road, S.W., to be called * Garfield House,' in memoriam of the 
late President of the United States. At Newbury, in Berk- 
shire, we learn that a Training School for Young Servants, 
with one room especially devoted to members of the G. F. S., 
has been opened, and early application for admission should 
be made to the Hon. Sec, Mrs. Gardiner, Rectory, Newbury. 
Terms, 12/. a-year. 

There is talk of more than one House for Church-workers, 
where ladies desiring the comforts of a home, congenial 
companionship, and more or less co-operative housekeeping, 
while devoting themselves to useful occupations, may live 
together without pledging themselves in any way to be- 
coming members of a religious community ; and a * House 
of Waiting ' is, we believe, already started in the neighbour- 
hood of St. John's Wood, where ladies seeking employment 
may live rent free — only finding their own board. Of small 
Homes for Convalescents and others there seems also a con- 
siderable increase, but as in some cases we hear of empty 
beds and vacancies where we should least expect it, it may 
be well for kindly disposed persons to pause before embarking 
upon this special form of philanthropy in order to ascertain 
if their help is not more needed in some other direction. 

Of Philanthropic efforts the. world is fuller than ever. 
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One can only trust that a tithe of the good aimed at may 
be secured, and that those who work may be inspired by the 
true spirit of Christian ministry — that which seeks not itself, 
but purely and simply le bien (Tautrui; and not even that, in 
the form in which we prefer to bestow it, but in that in 
which it is likely to be really most useful and acceptable to 
the recipient. Notices of the Meetings held in aid of the 
Young Women^s Help and other Societies for the benefit of 
poor girls must perforce be postponed, as well as the Fourth 
Annual Report of that most attractive and comfortable of 
Homes of Rest for Women in Business at Babbacombe, which 
at this time of the year is so especially useful. 

The very interesting Report of the Ladies^ Sanitary Asso- 
ciation for the past year should be read by all who take any 
interest in the physical and moral improvement which will 
arise from the spread of more knowledge on these questions ; 
and it conveys so much useful and practical information that 
it should be a permanent, rather than a temporary, addition 
to the Library table. The Office, 22 Berners Street, is also 
well worth a visit, full as it is of interesting publications, and 
replete with illustrations of all kinds bearing on the subjects 
of Health, Drains, Dress, or kindred subjects. Among its 
latest additions is a night-dress of red flannel, especially de- 
signed for patients in rheumatic fever, opening down its full 
length, and from throat to wrists. 

In conclusion, we would draw the attention of our readers, 
many of whom are, we know, interested in questions bearing 
upon the care of the Insane, to the notice in our advertising 
columns of a Meeting about to be held with a view to 
the After -care of the Insane. The Association has been 
formed to facilitate the return into useful social life of poor 
and friendless Female Convalescents. When it is stated that 
there are upwards of 60,000 Pauper patients in Asylums, 
many of whom only need temporary care, and are dismissed 
well enough to take situations, or earn their living in other 
ways, the need of some agency to befriend them in that 
critical period when it is desirable to break their association 
with the Asylum is obvious. 
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By Lucy Soulsby. 



THE phrase, ' Coming Out,' has a delusive air of emancipation about 
it, whereas a girl who cares for intellectual self-improvement will, 
after she is out, look back many times with regret to the calm haven of 
the schoolroom, where it was her plain and chief duty to devote herself 
to study. She may possibly have looked forward to leaving it as an 
opening for pursuing those studies most according to her own fancies ; 
but unless she is exceptionally favoured — or rather, I should say, placed 
— she will find that, having her time at her own disposal means having 
it to give to others, [nnumerable duties to her parents, to her other 
relations, to the* poor, to society, very possibly housekeeping, spring up, 
till self-culture is in danger of being crowded out altogether. And it 
would be far better that it should be crowded out than that other and 
higher duties should be neglected. Too many advocates for self- 
improvement seem to overlook the fact that selfishness is quite as apt 
(with fine natures, apter) to take an intellectual than a material form, 
and that it is equally odious in either shape. 

But is there no solution for this problem of conflicting duties? 
Speaking from experience and observation, I say there is. I never yet 
met with any who could not, by self-denial and management, combine 
mofe or less of culture with conscientious performance of their other 
duties. Of course life is not long enough for everything, and something 
must be sacrificed. You cannot read every novel that comes to hand 
skim every new book that is in the house, run in and out to your friends 
in the morning, spend you odd five minutes in idle words, and at the 
same time expect to be able to continue your education. But if you will 
deny yourself these habits, and if you learn a power of application which 
will enable you to utilise those said five minutes, you will be able to do 
wonders. It may seem not worth while to set to work for a few minutes, 
and you very likely spend them in regretting that you are unable to enjoy 
fixed hours for study. I was quite of that opinion at one time, but I can 
honestly say, from experience, that to work by snatches is not only a 
duty, but a privilege. It is certainly a duty ; for a woman who * cannot 
be interrupted ' in her work must resign herself either to doing very little 
work, or being very little comfort to her home. It is also a privilege ; 
since it teaches you to have your mind fully under control, so that you 
are able to shov/ some result for a space of time which others would use 
in getting their wits under way. And, what is more, I am convinced 
that these results are more in proportion than if you were able to work 
for longer at a stretch, since you are sure to be working at full pressure. 

In suggesting that miscellaneous reading should be given up, I do 
not mean that you should cease to take an interest in the topics of the 
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day; but magazines and reviews will keep you up in these, and you 
should make a point of reading the few books of the year (novels 
included) which are really worth it : but as these can usually be counted 
on the fingers, they will not eat up much of your time. 

Personally, I have found examinations a great help in carrying on 
self-education in the midst of many and varied home duties. Setting 
aside the Local Examinations (which do not concern girls over i8, whose 
case alone I am now considering), the Oxford, Cambridge, and London, 
are the only ones with the working of which I am acquainted. Of these 
I chose the Cambridge, as in several ways the best suited to girls 
working at' home. The Oxford Examination requires so little in its 
Pass Examination as to make a certificate for that almost valueless, 
while its requirements for Honours are too severe for those who have 
not special opportunities for study. 

The London Examination does not require candidates to go deeply, 
or even satisfactorily, into any one subject, but it requires a wider range 
of subjects, all taken at once, than can be acquired without either cram 
or extremely hard work. No Pass Certificate is granted unless the 
examinee satisfies in Latin ; any two of the following three, — French, 
German, Greek ; English Language, History, and Modem Geography ; 
Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry ! 

Now the Cambridge Examination gives more searching questions 
than the London, but it allows you to take up one subject at once, which 
is more feasible for girls who cannot give their whole time to preparation 
for it. 

In many places classes are formed specially for those who are pre- 
paring for the Cambridge Examination, and, of course, -correspondence 
classes are open to all, and masters within the reach of most ; but as I 
have never enjoyed any of these advantages, I can say from experienee 
that it is quite possible for self-preparation to be sufficient. I will give 
in detail the plan which I found most useful in doing the historical part 
of my work ; and, to a certain extent, the same plan, modified, adapts 
itself to .most subjects. 

The subject-matter we will suppose to be the general History of 
England, a.d. 800-1800, and a special century more thoroughly studied. 

For the General History, take some book moderately detailed {e.^. 
Green's Shorter History of the English People) as a backbone, and 
supplement it by any striking details you may happen to meet with in 
larger books. Settle with yourself to do 200 years every month — more 
if you can, only have a set quantity for each month and do it. As you 
read up each century, keep six long strips of paper going, headed 
Cotistitutional^ Political^ Foreign^ Great Men^ JVars, Places, Read the 
account of the century, quickly underlining everything important. Then 
run through the underlined bits again, jotting them down on your strips 
of paper. Then take a large sheet of paper and make a neat chart of 
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the century (using red ink to underline the dates and leading words), 
like this, — 





A.D. 


1000. 




English History. 


Foreign History. 


Political 


Literary, 


Political 


Literary, 


1000 


\ 
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After thus getting a clear skeleton of the events of the century, take 
a MS. book, and write out from the book a concise account of each 
event, such as you would wish to give for an examination paper. Leave 
a margin, write only on one side of the page, use red ink (with dis- 
crimination) for underlining ; either keep the different classes of events 
separate, or arrange them*all together, chronologically, as you please ; 
but, in either case, be sure that each event has a clear and separate 
account, with a space left before the next begins, and the leading word 
always written across the margin, thus : — 

Sir P. Sydney 



Origin 



Wars of the Roses. 



Progress 



Result. 



Name. 



Chief Battles. 
Date. 



Result. 



A MS. book of this kind can be used as an examination paper by 
covering all the page except the margin, and giving the accounts be- 
longing to each marginal word from memory. The MS. book, however, 
being necessarily chronological, to a certain extent helps you unduly in 
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this self-examination ; therefore make an alphabetical index to it as you 
go along (which can easily be done by leaving a page for each letter), 
and use this as your examination paper. You will do very fairly in your 
real examination if (with nothing before your eyes but the bare names, 
alphabetically arranged) you can supply full, yet concise, accounts of 
people and places (with dates), and describe the battles and their results. 
I think the great thing is to have a fixed portion for every month, — it 
makes an object to get it done in time, and everything extra that one 
gets in gives a glow of triumph ! 

I should study the Special Period in the same way as the General 
History, taking ten years per month, only in a separate MS. book, with 
the events more fully treated and taken out of larger histories^ Also 
read all the novels about it that you can get hold of. All this sounds 
very confused, and as if it involved a great deal of writing; but you will 
find it simple when once fairly started, and it gives a facility in writing, 
which is half the battle in an examination. 

I would further advise that all your answers be divided into aS' many 
heads as you can ; number these heads and let them stand out boldly 
on the paper, by means of underlining and blank spaces ; let the chief 
heads run across the margin : in short, do anything to give the Examiner 
an impression, at the ^rst glance^ that you have mastered the leading 
ideas of the subject, and have arranged them clearly. 

I must apologise for the abrupt style in which this paper is written. 
I have hurriedly put down, as shortly as I could, various things which I 
have proved by personal experience. I must also mention that the 
Oxford and London Examinations, in their present form, may not bear 
out what I have said of them. I write from my recollections of a few 
years back, when I had to choose among them. 

But it must not be overlooked that, in spite of the mania for 
Examinations in the present day, they are far from being essential to 
self-education. It is true that without them reading has a tendency 
to become desultory ; but this may be counteracted by a little planning 
at the beginning of each year, and by resolutely keeping some stiff book 
always in hand, and making a careful abstract of it If we do this, it is 
wonderful how much in our miscellaneous reading will prove to bear on 
it, whatever the subject we may have chosen. 

Then, too, constant reading aloud (if only to oneself) in foreign 
languages is most desirable, and also translation at sight into English. 
Except when abroad, almost the only social use of French and German 
is to be able to translate readily (which can only be done by constant 
practice), as when you are asked on the spur of the moment to read out 
a German newspaper article in English, you are not equal to the 
emergency if you have to hunt for a dictionary and hammer out the 
meaning in bits. 

Verse translations, also, are very useful, as giving increased facility in 
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the use of our own language ; and if you learn the original poem by 
heart, and translate a verse or two while you are doing your hair, you 
will enrich your memory and use no extra time. One great means of 
self-improvement, open to most, is teaching. If you have no younger 
brothers and sisters to practise on, take a class at the National School, 
or find some friend who would read with you in some subject in which 
you were the more advanced of the two. If this subject happen to be 
arithmetic, so much the better ; for nothing will better train you to put 
your statements clearly. ( 7-^ ^^ continued,) 



A TRUE HISTORY. 
Chapter IV. 

T T may perhaps be asked if, after holding so exceptionally pleasant a post, it was 
not rathei'a trial to me to take up my work mider less favourable conditions. 
It was mercifully ordained that on my return to England I should find occupation 
ready and waiting for me among my own immediate relations ; and this, by fully 
occupying my time and thoughts, saved me from dwelling with unwise persistency 
on the past 

A little cousin who had been injured internally by a fall from his pony was my 
first care. His poor young mother and faithful nurse were quite worn out with 
their efforts to amuse and keep quiet their refractory little charge, who having, un- 
fortunately, overheard the doctor's injunctions that he was to be kept still and on 
no account allowed to cry, reduced his attendants to desperation by threatening to 
'howl- whenever things did not go exactly to his mind. Banishing the over- 
wrought mother and nurse from the sick-room for a few days, I addressed myself 
to the task of convincing Robin, who was by no means wanting in penetration, 
that it was decidedly to his advantage not to * howl ; ' and from this time forth he 
bore his long and trying sickness with the unquestioning patience which is so 
touching in little children. The weeks grew into months, and the months into a 
year, before my work here was done and I could hasten down into Cheshire, 
where my services were sorely needed in a household whose head was smitten with 
lingering and painful sickness. 

Of the years that followed there is little to record ; they were busy but un- 
eventful, save for a charming three months spent with my much-loved Anna, now 
a happy wife and mother, in her beautiful home among the Bavarian highlands. 
At last my work seemed done, and I saw myself free to carry out a long-cherished 
plan of settling in some large town abroad as teacher of my own language. The 
independence of the life had a great attraction for me ; and I also hoped, if suc- 
cessful, to make a home for my youngest sister, then finishing her education in 
Germany. 

Having some slight acquaintance with the English chaplain in B , I wrote 

and asked if he could suggest a likely place, and received a reply to the effect 

that there was in B' itself a fair opening for a competent person ; but 

Mr. W. warned me at the same time that several teachers, both men and 
women, had tried to make a living, but, for some inexplicable reason, failed. He 
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fiutber told me that the climate was trying and cold. This latter coDsideration 
did not weigh with me, as I was thought to be very strong; and remembering that 
where 'the many fail the one succeeds,' I did not let the former deter me from 
making the trial. 

Providing myself with one or two good letters of introduction, and promising 
that if I failed I would return and take a situation which was kindly kept open for 
me, I once more left my native land; going direct to Diisseldorf to fetch my 

sister, who was to spend her holidays with me. We went straight to B , 

where a kind welcome from the Rev. Mr. W. awaited us. We at once set 
about looking for suitable lodgings, and were fortunate in finding what I wanted 
in one of the best streets, in the house of a medical man. According to foreign 
custom I had one large room furnished as a bed and sitting-room, and also 
arranged for the occasional use of the Frau Doctor's stufiy little dravdng-room. 

I made two mistakes at starting ; the one was in choosing a room with a north 
aspect, and the second in contenting myself with the poor nourishment which 
seems to suffice for foreigners, but is certainly injurious to the Ejiglish constitution ; 
and for these errors of judgment I paid dearly in the sequel. 

We soon altered the stiff arrangement of the furniture, and imparted a home- 
like appearance to my room; and after having devoted a day or two to seeing 
something of the town, went to call on the Comtesse^de C. and Mme. de M., to 
whom I had introductions. We were received with the greatest kindness by both 
these ladies, and the latter gave me much valuable advice. She told me that 
Mr. W. had consulted her before replying to my letter of inquiry ; and that she 
believed there was a good opening for a really competent teacher. Mme. de M. 
animadverted very strongly on the folly and want of common sense displayed by 
those who, simply because English is their mother tongue, fancy they can teach 
it ; and do not understand that they must not only realise for themselves the diffi- 
culties it presents to a foreigner, but be able to explain these difficulties to him in 
his own language and with reference to his own grammar, and, if possible, to that 
of a third language common to both teacher and pupil. My afler-experience fully 
confirmed these remarks ; and several very distressing cases came under my 

observation of persons who came to B , advertised themselves as teachers — 

sometimes Professors — of English, got a few pupils perhaps to start with, but lost 
them from incompetency, and, after struggling for a longer or shorter period, fell 
into dire distress, and had to be supported by the small English colony till they 
either drifted off of themselves in another direction, or till the Legation got them 
sent home. No one who is not thoroughly competent should undertake this 
kind of work ; and even then it is at first a hard struggle, unless there is a certain 
amount of private income to fall back upon. 

It may be asked. What amount of annual income is likely to be made by this 
sort of occupation ? The rate of payment for lessons varies so much in different 
places that it is not possible to give exact information. It will, as a rule, be found, 
that where living is cheap, tuition is poorly paid, and that where a high price can 
be charged for lessons the cost of maintenance is in proportion. Had I remained 
in good health, my average earnings would have been about 150/. per annum; but 
this included payment for translations entrusted to me by one of the governmental 
departments. It must also be remembered that the work is precarious, as only 
such lessons are paid for as are actually given ; and it therefore frequently happens 
that, owing to the illness or temporary absence of pupils, little or nothing is coming 
ini while the lesson-plan shows an income of 3/. to 4/, per week. 
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By the advice of Mme. de M. I advertised my intention of giving, lessons, and 
at the end of the first month had four pupils : the numbers steadily increased, and 

when the anniversary of my arrival in B came round I had plenty to do, and 

felt quite at home and very happy in my new surroundings. As time went on, it 
became almost a matter of. course that the children of the best families should 
come to me for lessons ; and by degrees I became the friend and confidante of 
most of the young people, and in many -cases of the parents too, so that my life 
was very full of interest and happiness. My sister, too, settled in a neighbouring 
town, and we spent all our holidays together. 

A severe illness now came to . interrupt my work. Weeks and months of 
mental and bodily suffering went slowly by ; and it was nearly a year before, 
with diminished strength and wearing cough, I was once again at my post, but 
not for long. Another break -down came, and then country air and complete rest 
were tried, but vrith disappointing result. At last the truth could no longer be 
concealed,' that the raw-cold climate must be left behind, the career so entirely to 
my taste abandoned, and that in the * sunny South * alone could restoration — or 
even partial restoration — be looked for. Once more comes th« bitter parting from 
deeply loved firiends, once more my career of usefulness is, as it were, broken short 
off ; and it is Math deep sadness at my heart and eyes full of tears that I take my 
seat in the train en route for Italy, in search of a new home and field of 
occupation under her genial skies. ^ 

In conclusion, I would say a word of earnest warning to all my countrywomen 
who seek employment on the Continent ; and that is, never to take an engagement 
through an agent without making full inquiry about the family through a dis- 
interested and competent channel. Two most sad instances of the neglect of this 
precaution came under my observation during my residence in Russia^ of one of 
which I will give a few brief particulars. A young English lady, entirely without 
experience, and speaking only her own language,, was engaged by a Berlin agent 
for a wealthy Polish family. She, of course, had furnished references, but had 
asked for none in return. She had been led to suppose that she would be met at 
the firontier station, Eydkuhnen ; but no one was there, and but for the assistance 
of a gentleman travelling in the same carriage she would have had some difficulty 
in passing her luggage. Arrived at Wilna, which was her destination, there was 
again nobody to receive her ; and, seeing her forlorn condition, her chance 
travelling companion left the train, and decided to see her safe to her future 
home. On arriving at the town residence of her employers they found the house 
shut up and the family gone abroad. It turned out afterwards that there had 
been a threatening of political disturbances, and in the hurry of getting away the 
expected governess had been completely forgotten. Finding she was almost 

penniless, and not knowing what else to do, her kind protector. Prince L , 

decided to take her to his mother in Riga. This lady received her most kindly, 
and gave the poor wanderer an asylum till her employers could be communicated 
with. They treated the whole affair very lightly, and seemed to think that a 
person of that class was really not worth all this fuss and trouble : but it was 
at last arranged that she should go to their country-seat and there await the 
return of the family. I heard afterwards that she was unhappy, which did not 
surprise me, knowing what I do of the Poles, and that her most earnest desire 
was to return to her native land. I need not point out what would have been 
the probable fate of this poor girl but for her providential peeting with Prince 
The other casei though dissimilar, was equally sad. NuR Muth. 
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No. I.— A GLIMPSE OF A PROVENCAL CONVENT. 

IKE Other English travellers southward bound, my mother 
and I stopped at Rhoneville, and, unlike other travellers, we 
stayed there for several months. When we had, with great 
difficulty, found furnished rooms, my mother began to look out for a 
school for me. To us, with our easy Northern ways, it seemed as if 
nothing could be more simple than to send a little girl of eight to 
day-school, especially if one were not particular about the teaching. 
Every second house in Rhoneville seemed to be a convent, and 
almost every convent was a school, so that there was abundant choice. 

The back-windows of our apartment were turned towards a con- 
vent garden, but did not look out upon it, because a grating had 
been put over them to prevent even distant eyes from desecrating 
the seclusion of the cloistered ladies. This grating irritated my 
childish curiosity exceedingly, and it was one of the greatest excite- 
ments of my life to twist myself into the one comer from which a 
glimpse of green trees, and once even a black-robed figure, could 
be seen. 

It was to this convent that my mother first turned her attention. 
We were received in a comfortable lodge by a very thin lay-sister and 
a very fat one, who talked a great deal and did not look at all mys- 
terious or romantic She showed us into a small, bare room, divided 
in two by a wooden grating. A French lady in nun's dress came into 
the other half of the room, and whilst my mother and she talked I 
thought how like she looked to a square puzzle with the blocks set a 
little apart, and tried to image what sort of Aladdin's Palace really 
lay within the mysterious walls. I could not understand a word till 
my mother said to me, * Jeanie, they won't take you here unless you 
live in the convent altogether. You wouldn't like that?' * Yes,' I 
answered. My mother stared at me in blank amazement ; but, not- 
withstanding my readiness, I never lived in the convent altogether. 

Our next visit was to the convent of the Sacr^ Coeur, the greatest 
educational order in France. There we were received in a large 
room without gratings by a stately lady, who gave an emphatic nega- 
tive to the question about day-scholars. 

The Sisters of St Charles Borromeo came to our rescue. I do 
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not know how matters may be now, but at that time these good 
ladies were the dispensers of all the charity of the town. They kept 
an orphanage, a crfeche, several schools, and a soup-kitchen, and 
they went out to nurse the sick I think they included us amongst 
the objects of their bienveillance^ for from the time we first met them 
they were everything to us, even playmates for me. When we called 
at recreation - time, they would play blind -man's buff and other 
lively French games with childish merriment, and more than childish 
cleverness. At one of their houses there was. a Middle-class School — 
a boarding school of course, but being of a low class it was less rigid 
than those we had previously applied ta There a kind old lady 
received us in an ordinary, poor little room, and my schooling was 
settled at last. 

St Charles dans les Fusterie was one of the quaintest bouses in 
the quaint old walled town. It consisted, I think, of three houses 
on opposite sides of a street, linked together by bridges, which ex- 
aggerated their natural rambling tendencies. The bridge over the 
street was like a small room with a curious bend in the floor ; it was 
at the very top of the high house, and I always thought it would 
tumble down. Each house was built round a large court : one of 
these, which had two large pollarded trees in it, was our playground ; 
another, where there were some flower-beds, was the sisters' recrea- 
tion ground j the third belonged to a poor school kept by the sisters, 
of which we never saw anything. The building was immensely old, 
and would have delighted an artist with its queer comers and beau- 
tiful warm tints. Both community and pupils were poor, and I 
never saw any furniture except bare wooden tables and benches. 
The communication through the house was chiefly by stone stairs, 
which seemed to be cut out of the thickness of the wall, and were so 
narrow that on some of them two people could not pass. 

It is much easier to write about what I saw than about what I 
heard, for I knew no French at all when I went and not nmch when 
I came away, so that I was never able to join a class. 

There were about sixty girls, of an age that would be considered 
very young for an English school, as they ranged from about four to 
fourteen. Class was conducted not by question and answer, but by 
recitation, each child saying off her portion as fast as she could. Of 
course this required that everything should be learnt by heart There 
was a great deal of sewing and a good deal of chapel-going, the 
whole school going to mass in the mornbg and to prayers in the 
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evening. The chapel was a large room without architectural oma- 
ment of any kind, but with a good deal of bright-coloured decora- 
tion, and a transparent niche at the end which threw a very ghastly 
light upon a life-size statue. 

The girls did not wear a uniform as in higher-class convents, so 
that they presented a motley and unattractive aspect. The elder 
girls put their hair tight up in nets. The little ones had it cropped 
like boys, and my long fair hair was considered as improper an 
appendage as we consider a Chinaman's finger-nails. I never saw 
any sign of the dressy talk and vanity that are so universal amongst 
English girls. Of course walks were unthought of. The parents of 
most of the girls lived in Rhoneville, and they went home for Sun- 
days and holidays ; other outings were confined to games in the 
courts, very circumscribed piaygrdunds ; yet. the children got more 
real exercise than most English school-girls, and seemed healthy and 
happy. 

I went hcHne to dinner, so I never witnessed a regular meal, 
which perhaps was as well. In the afternoon I partook of bread and 
dried fruit with the others. For that we were marshalled into the 
refectory, a large room with benches and bare tables with drawers. 
Each girl had a drinking-mug, knife, fork, &c., which she kept in her 
drawer, taking them out and putting them back as she wanted them, 
without any opportunity of washing them. Indeed,, many of the 
minor arrangements were in curious contrast to the ^x)tless cleanli- 
ness of the large house. 

My little friends took me up to the dormitories once or twice, — 
queer-shaped rooms with beds against the walls, the space above 
each bed decorated with the little owner's possessions in the way of 
pictures and images. 

About the dear sisters, what shall I say ? They vied with each 
other in kindness to the little foreigner, and I never learnt to know 
them properly apart. Nature had made most of these good ladies 
plain, and Art had been a true handmaid, and produced the ugliest 
conceivable head-dress, — a high, black flannel tower at the back of 
the head, and two great buckram wings hiding the face, except in 
direct front view. I do not think any of them were well educated ; 
only one could speak a little English, and the few pupils who learnt 
music had lessons from a queer old German master : but it would be 
difficult to find more truly kind and careful guardians for children 
than they seemed to be. B. R. 
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I HAVE been asked to give some recipes for making especially economical jam, 
with some view to turning a honest penny. Now honest pennies are very 
desirable, but in jam competition they will be very difficult to earn unless a market 
can be obtained for the superior sort of article, which will alone deserve, and 
receive, honest remuneration. I do not believe in cheap and nasty food produc- 
tions — they are unwholesome and uneconomical ; and surely it is very unfair to 
vitiate the taste, a keen perception of flavour being one — by no means the least — of 
our many mercies. 

By jam I understand fresh fruit boiled with good lump sugar till the syrup is 
clear, and, when cold, nearly solid. This will keep for more than a year, and do 
any housekeeper credit. Before I give recipes for the various jams that ought to 
be in every country lady's cupboard, I will reveal the grand secret of success, — If 
you want goodjam^ see to it all yourself. Weigh the fruit, the sugar, put it on the 
fire, watch it boiling, ladle out into the jars, stow it away yourself, and keep the 
key. A preserving-pan is a necessity : it should be of copper or bell-metal, and hold 
at least twelve pounds of fruit and sugar. An enamelled pan will do, but is very 
liable to bum. A large fire is not required, but it must be clear and steady ; and, 
of course, the top of a stove, even though it be only an ironing-stove, is better than 
an open fire. As a rule, one pound of lump sugar, not of the coarsest sort, must 
l>e provided for each pound of fruit ; the fruit must be fresh, and, if bought in the 
market, ought to be chosen early in the morning as it is brought in by the country 
carts. At Covent Garden the time to buy cheap and well is before six in the 
morning. Fruit, when heaped together, heats and ferments ; it must therefore be 
gathered when the weather is dry, and at once prepared for boiling. If but little of a 
sort can be gathered at a time, weigh each lot out with the proper amount of sugar, 
and strew this over between layers of fruit, but do not extend this over the second 
day. Some fruits take longer boiling than others. As a rule, it is best to add half 
the sugar at first, and when that is melted, the rest. Never put any water ; but 
with dry fruit, like rhubarb or damson, a few lumps of sugar dipped in water may 
be put in the bottom of the pan. 

We will begin the consideration of home-made jams by. that best of all, straw- 
berry — fragrant and luscious, as good as the fresh fruit itself all the year round.' 
With cream and strawberry jam one need never be at a loss for a most delicate 
sweetmeat dish. I put some sponge-cakes in a glass dish, pour over them a few 
spoonsfull of wine and a little strawberry jam ; over this a stiff whip of cream, 
or white of egg, in the proportion of one white to a pint of cream. It can be made 
in ten minutes, and is always appreciated. 

Raspberry and currant jams are, however, the staple of the cupboard. I prefer 
raspberry mixed with red currant, or a mixture of black and red currant, with as 
much raspberry as can be spared. Black-currant jam is specially appetising for 
summer weather, and it is a most useful fruit for wine or syrup. 

The biggest trouble of the year is jelly-making. Squeezing the hot juice 
through a cloth is nasty work. 

Ripe gooseberries make good jam, and cherries of every sort \ but only 
morellas are used for cherry brandy. 

July is a heavy month for the housekeeper, especially if the weather is broiling 
and fruit has to be gathered daily. 

.Cucumbers are often about this time very plentiful; they make a good preserve 
£(2rxL6S^ert if time and trouble are no consideration. 
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Apricots come in August, just before all the variety of plum, and all these 
fruits may be candied as well as plain boiled as jam. Peach jam is very delicate, 
but, as it is generally scarce, answers better in brandy or candied in halves or 
whole. I would particularly recommend blackberries to be utilised more ; they 
make delicious jam for the nursery and rolypoly puddings, and the jelly is a 
delicacy. Apple is, of course, an improvement mixed with them, and windfalls 
can be utilised this way. 

I give a recipe for Siberian apple jelly. It is somewhat imique, and the whole 
fruit preserved in its transparent jelly is very exquisite both for colour and taste. 
Crab-apples cooked have exquisite flavour, and are valuable to mix with other 
apples. Those who have an apple orchard will make jelly of all the fruit not 
quite fit for storage, and apple marmalade is cheaper for tarts than the fruit 
bought in spring. 

Bullace cheese is an old-fashioned dessert dish, and the very late mussel plum, 
though sour, is rich in flavour when preserved. 

Vegetable marrow jam deserves special remark. Like rhubarb, it is very good 
if well made. Pumpkin is of a harder nature, and the fruit can be stored and used 
as wanted without the use of so much sugar as would be necessary for the jam to 
keep well. 

Outdoor grapes and those grown in unheated houses are frequently thrown 
away ; but they make choice jam, and the jelly does instead of currant for meat 
and pudding sauce. Medlar also is a much-wasted fruit, few people caring for it, 
though every one would prize its jelly. If well, made, it not only imitates guava, 
but is almost more delicate in flavour. Medlar j£lm or cheese is somewhat sickly. 
I particularly recommend the recipe for the jelly. Quince marmalade is choice, 
and the flavour of quince always improves every sort of apple preserve. 

There is scarcely any limit to the jams that may be made with our own or 
foreign fruit. Pine-apple is not at all an expensive preserve in London, where 
the fruit may be picked up cheaply, as large cargoes come into the market. Small 
melons may be candied whole or in slices, also tomatoes, but as simple preserves 
they will not keep. 

Many a frugal household would be better fed if the housemother paid a little 
more attention to the jam-closet. Home-made preserves are not extravagant, 
even when fruit has to be bought. It should save butter, and though perhaps not 
quite so nourishing, helps a delicate appetite to get down the bread which might 
otherwise be refused. 

A pot of jam on the tea-table means comfort, and many a man or boy will eat 
a hearty breakfast with the help of orange or apple marmalade when he turns 
without appetite from greasy bacon, or London eggs, or a coarse mutton chop. 
After all, trouble ought not to come into competition with comfort and health, and 
the more change we can afford in our food the greater will be the health and 
^ood temper of the household. Even in the kitchen this should be considered. 
Most servants will prefer an occasional pot of jam to the usual allowance of butter. 
I calculate sevenpence as the average cost of a pound of jam when the fruit has to 
be bought, and it certainly ought to save half a pound of butter. 

What is urgently needed is a market for the small-food productions that ladies 
with leisure would be glad to turn an honest penny by. But their work must be 
honestly done, and be better and purer than can be bought at shops for the same 
price. The experiment has been tried, but I fear women do not yet realise that 
only better than the best will hold its own, as produced by thcm^ in this age of cheap 
competition. A. K* 
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ONE of the best-remembered delights of my early childhood was to 
climb on the knee of a dear old friend and beg for a story. It was 
never denied, and it never varied. It was the old fable of the town and 
country mice. No doubt the kind old gentleman wished to impress on 
me, a very small town mouse, the dangers of luxury ; but even in those 
days, I remember, an unspoken doubt lurked in my mind whether in 
reality the country mice had not the best of it ; whether the real luxuries 
of life are not more plentiful in the country than in town. 

In one way they certainly are, for quantity is essential to the real 
enjoyment of anything : to know that there are plenty of strawberries in 
the garden, and jugfulls of cream in the dairy, ts luxury compared to the 
shilling basket and three -pen'orth of cream of the town mouse, even 
though the basket may be earlier than the garden-bed in producing its 
store.* And, oh ! the difference of going into the fields and gathering 
armsfiil of primroses or cowslips, instead of bargaining for a liberal 
pennyworth from the half- faded store of a costermonger ! 

But this very profusion has its sad side. How often do the town 
mice sigh for what is rotting unused by the country mice ! not for what 
is used and enjoyed, but what is wasted. Is there any town dweller 
who has not during the bright summer thought, * If / had So-and-so's 
garden I am sure I should send away more than they do,' while fully 
acknowledging So-and-so's kindness and liberality? 

Now it may be * want of thought, rather than want of heart,' on the 
part of the country mice ; those bom and bred all their lives with 
kitchen -gardens seldom realise that it is the common objects of the 
country that town mice prize : not the costly greenhouse-grown early 
cucumber, but the fresh-gathered peas and beans, the herbs, and the 
.common currants and gooseberries — things often despised as not worth 
sending. 

But to kitchen -gardens, as to most things, there are two sides ; 
indeed, a great many more than two sides, for few things are as simple 
as the celebrated golden shield of fable. Nature has a trick of producing 
things all at once. The old farming adage — 

* One for the mouse, one for the crow, 
One to rot, and one to grow,' 

is true of fruits as well as of seeds. To the Londoner, whose children 
devour eagerly the very last gooseberry of the (to them) tiny green- 
grocer's basket, it does seeni hard that their country cousin can see. 
the ripe fruit falling Off the trees : but who is to gather it ? The gardeners 
(however many there may be) have their hands more than full, for 
Nature has provided many insect mouths, if there are no others ; and 
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there is planting out, and watering, and the thousand things that make 
even the long June days too short. Indoors the pickling and preserving 
are going on busily. But the children, could not they gather ? Certainly, 
if there are children of a suitable age : only the horses are busy with 
the hay, and there are garden-parties in an opposite direction to the 
railway-station, and so the gathered fruit must wait, and waiting means 
spoiling, specially when there has been that delicious shower which was 
so refreshing in the early morning. 

But all fruit is not so frail as the gooseberries — there are apples and 
pears : very true, and many hampers do find their welcome way ; but here 
the gathering question is more of a difficulty. Without being such a 
devotee of fine pears as the lady of tradition who sat up till 12.20 p.m. in 
order to eat a certain pear which was labelled in her store-room to be ripe 
at that special minute, it does require discretion to gather pears and 
apples, and also it sometimes requires a ladder, and may involve a tumble. 

Then it takes time, more than any one would suppose, to pack a 
hamper judiciously. Many will be the trot down into the garden to get 
just one more lettuce to fill up that comer ; or one can find room 'for just 
another marrow, only it must be only so long : but the gardener must be 
hunted for before it can be gathered, or he may be * put out ' for a week, 
and papa won't like that ; and even he, autocratic as gardeners are, 
cannot give leave to gather the egg-plums that we remember hearing 
auntie say she liked so much, because Uncle Tom who died planted the 
tree for her, so we have to wait till mamma comes in. Yes, it does take 
a long time to pack a really nice hamper to send to town. But if they 
could only see the unpacking, that would make up for all the trouble. 

So the new cherry-orchard is bearing at last ! What beauties ! Or, 
the old pear-tree by the wall — they are finer than ever I Ah ! asparagus ! 

Why is it so different in the shops ? How poor Mrs. will enjoy 

some ! We can take this, because it comes * from the country,' and it 
won't hurt her feelings as if we had just bought it at y. a-hundred. And 
how papa will enjoy the peas ! Yes, it is certainly worth the trouble, if 
the country mice only knew it ; but let the town mice fully appreciate 
not only the peas and asparagus, but the early rising, the hot noonday 
gathering, the pleasant drive in the green lanes given up to take the 
hamper in time along the dusty highway (there are no water-carts in the 
country), the afternoon sketching given up — all these go to that hamper, 
besides prodigal Nature's part of the business. 

And then the hampers and baskets ! How many people have any 
consciences about hampers ? There is only one excuse : hampers are very 
much alike, and baskets have a family resemblance, and it is difficult to 
be quite sure, and so a label had always better be put inside ; and if town 
mice wish to stand well with country ones, let them return the hamper 
promptly y not wait until it looks like a reminder. 

The excellent basket, that can be made from the Titnes Supplement, is 
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charming, in that it needs no returning. The little baskets that go by 
post are also delightful, as a directed and stamped label can be fastened 
inside, so as to save the recipient even postage, and yet secure the return 
of the basket. 

The beautiful flowers that adorn the wards of so many town hospitals 
are evidence that many follow the precept, * Freely have ye received, 
freely give.' I trust that what I have been saying will not furnish any one 
with an excuse for not sending of their abundance which Nature has so 
lavishly bestowed. We town dwellers pay back in the mental life and 
energy, for, as in Solomon's days, as iron sharpeneth iron, so does a man's 
face the countenance of his friends. You have the daily paper, books, 
music, art, from the town ; share with us fruit and flowers, and be sure 
that we shall to the full appreciate not only the sweet scents and luscious 
flavours, but the self-denial and loving thoughts that go to Qiake up that 
great pleasure, * A hamper from the country.' N. N. 




N Saturday, the 20th of May, the last Children's Afternoon of 
the season was given at the ' Vic.', and was signalised by 
quite a new feature in theatrical history. Hitherto bouquets 
have been given Jby the audience to the artistes, but the kindly 
managers of the Royal Victoria reversed the process, and presented 
each of their tiny spectators with a fragrant memorial of pleasant 
hours, and a pretty card with the date when the children may again 
look forward to like pleasures; the managers rightly judging that pure 
air and walks in the Parks are more healthful and suitable for the 
summer months than even the wholesome fun and artificial light and 
warmth (so grateful in winter) of their popular Hall. 

If we were sentimentally inclined, we might draw a pretty moral 
from the contrast of the innocent little ones, each with its nosegay of 
fresh, sweet field-flowers, leaving the Hall, and the sights formerly 
witnessed at the same place, when coarse songs and ribald jests were 
the best of what was taken home from the old Vic. ; but we prefer to 
offer a word of thanks to the kind providers of the flowery feast, to 
the donors of the twenty hampers, which all arrived safe on the 
Friday evening, and whose contents were instantly plunged into water. 
Those to whom fell the work of making up the bouquets remarked 
that peonies carried best of all ; then lilac, laburnum, may, large white 
daisies, and forget-me-nots. Roses are a little apt to bruise, and some 
rhododendrons are frail; but blue-bells, pansies, and guelder roses 
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carry well Many of the bouquets were carefully packed in moss 
and damp wadding, and all bore the message of kindly thought from 
those around whose homes the lavish hand of Natiu'e has scattered 
such wealth of flowers, that the hundredth part is riches to those who 
have never seen a growing wild-flower, but who will cherish these 
lovely nosegays for days in life, and perhaps for years in death. 

* They whisper hope, they whisper love, 
Whene'er our faith is dim ; 
For whoso careth for the flowers 
Willxare nruch more for Hinv' 

4- 



829omen anlr iSmigration. 

By an Early Colonist. 

THE increased interest in Female Emigration, and the more frequent 
recognition of the fact that women may with propriety leave their 
native land, and seek their fortune in any country where their services 
are more needed, are instances of the diflerent view which is now taken 
of the capabilities and duties of women. 

The obligation to work, not only for occupation merely but directly 
and for the necessities of life, which was placed as a golden key in the 
hands of Adam when expelled from the Paradise of effortless inno- 
cence, in order that he might enter into the higher Paradise of satisfied 
toil and mental achievement, is now laid in the hands of Eve's daughters. 
By it they are entering, not, perhaps, upon a nobler heritage, but upon 
higher possibilities in that noble heritage of service which is the life-duty 
of every created being. It is a fact of some signiflcance, and may be 
viewed as the symbol of a mighty truth, that the heir of the noblest 
empire of the world can bear upon his helm no higher motto than the 
^ I serve y which is the most blessed attribute of humanity. 

The idea that women may beneficially take a share in that univers^ 
toil of cultivating the resources of the earth, out of which all other arts 
have grown, is not altogether a new one, even in the form in which it 
has been lately presented to us. As beasts of burden, sharing with the 
ox and the ass the drudgery of agricultural toil, they have always, and 
are still in a measure, employed, even in civilised countries. As machinery 
is elaborated, and as its use extends over larger areas, we may expect 
that men as well as women will be more and more relieved from actual 
manual labour. Be this as it may, a widespread conviction seems to be 
making way that women may earn their own maintenance, and add 
materially to the wealth of the world, by turning their attention to different 
forms of agriculture. One English lady, indeed, is at this moment, by 
her careful observations and minute researches into the £%cts of insect 
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life, laying the Agricultural interests of Great Britain, if not of Europe, 
under great obligations ; and it is impossible to estimate the ultimate 
advantage to her country which may result from Miss Ormerod's 
investigations and writings. 

A correspondent, who has lived in different parts of our Australian 
colonies when life was much harder there than it is now, writes : — 

' I think that, even in England at the present moment, there are many ladies 
obliged, from narrowness of income, to live in lodgings who would thoroughly enjoy 
the freedom and happy occupations and interest supplied by a home of their own. 
A few months ago a writer in Work and Leisure suggested that two or three such 
persons should club together and take a little house or &rm in the country, where, 
by doing the work amongst themselves, they might save the expense of servants, 
and perhaps add to their income by keeping poultry, bees, a dairy, or growing 
fruit or flowers for the market. As I have seen this sort of life answer when 
carried on by a widow and her children, not among the comforts of this country, 
but in the wild countries of the Antipodes, I do not see why it should not be tried 
by others. The chief points are thorough harmony of purpose among the little 
"Company Limited ;'* as would certainly, also, be some acquaintance with the 
conditions of such a life and knowledge how to utilise its resources, and substi- 
tute others for them when these fail. Patience, perseverance, self-denial, and 
industry, are of course taken for granted. Land should be sought in or near the 
newest townships before advancing civilisation raises . prices ; traces of flood- 
marks should be keenly looked for and avoided, and labour must be obtainable to 
the extent of clearing, fencing (the cost of which, of course, varies according to 
the timber of the district), and the building of a two or three-roomed house, 
with veranda and what is called in Australia a " scullion," i^, a small kitchen 
built in the warmer districts apart from the house, for coolness and to avert the 
risk of fire. What are called camp or colonial ovens are the best to use out 
there, and are not difiicult to manage with practice. The furniture required in this 
sort of semi-out-of-door life is very simple, but perhaps the heaviest miss will be 
that any sort of servant, even a charwoman, is a sort of angelic visitant, whose 
visits, when vouchsafed at all, are very few and far between ! But now that ladies 
are so sensibly learning not only how to cook, but how to do laundry and needle- 
work, and generally bringing their intelligence to bear upon the humblest domestic 
arts, they will find that their heads can save their hands to a marvellous extent,* 
and it will be hard if they cannot find some of the rougher class of emigrants, even 
if they do not take them out, whom they can make it worth their while to do 
the hardest part of the work when they see their mistresses taking so much part in 
the same. Hard work must always be done before the heat of the day comes on, 
and in Queensland mosquito netting must not be forgotten ; also a large safe, with 
perforated zinc, standing on legs that can be placed in tubs of water to keep ants 
from reaching the safe. The expense of cartage, by a buUock-dray or other con- 
veyance, must be taken into account, and stores in larger quantities than would be 
needed in the vicinity of the English county-town must be laid in, also preserved 
milk and dairy-produce, until a cow or goats can be bought. In Northern 
Australia a good business might be done in poultry and eggs, which are required 
in large quantities at the seaports, and fetch a high price. Turkeys do there 
extremely well, and as all kinds of birds can roost in the trees, no houses are 
needed. Home-made jams would also command a good sale. The Colonies are 
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no £1 Dorado, but I have seen many happy homes there, maintained at a cost 
quite within the reach of women living in dreary lodgings here, if they would only 
bring a little enterprise and some hard work to the means on which they are 
already living. Vine-clad verandas, tropical fruits, every sort of domestic bird, 
ducks, pigeons, with a broad belt of forest and sparkling bend of river, and the 
sentiment, "I am monarch of all I survey," sound more attractive than the 
two-room back, or even the drawing-room floor, of a town lodging, with de- 
pendence for all the comforts of life upon a dissatisfied landlady, and for interest 
of life upon the concerns of the neighbour over the way ; and such are by no means 
beyond the reach of those Englishwomen who are still young enough to take their 
property in their hands and go thus and invest it in that natural savings*-bank, 
God's own soil — even in the Antipodes. 

' Before starting, however, careful consideration should be given to the question 
of health and climate, and which colony is most likely to suit the tastes and habits 
of the emigrant ; for the climates of different parts of Australia are quite different ; 
and even in manners they vary, some being more like England, and others more 
American in their tendency. Sydney inclines to the former ; Tasmania and New 
Zealand, although not strictly Australia, may be considered the same ; Melbourne 
to the latter ; Queensland is scarcely old enough yet to have a decided character 
either way, but the fact of its climate being tropical makes a natural difference, 
that is fell according to the person's constitution and ability to bear the grievances 
of plenty of mosquitoes, prickly heat, liability to feverish attacks, &c With the 
greater number these are not lasting, but if they should be found to be a serious 
drawback, it is not difficult to go to one of the other colonies by steamers, that 
are constantly trafficking weekly. 

* Emigration means from the first step, and for many years, an uprooting of all 
former habits and ideas. Those will succeed best who resolutely and cheerfully 
bear the little discomforts and worries that arise, and resolve to make the Colonies 
their home, and are not merely desirous to make a fortune and return to England. 
There is no greater mistake than this, as it takes the zest from work, making it a 
dream that, as far as the experience of the most goes, is often a painfrd awaking- 
The hope of a vistl to the old country some day is cheering, but never try the 
other, or you will find your place is filled, and that you have also outgrown it* 
and will no longer fit in. 

* The voyage, as a rule, after the first unhappy ten days or a fortnight, becomes 
pleasant to those who can amuse themselves watching the variety of character that 
life on board generally brings out. It is as well to have plenty of books and work 
that will not spoil ; steel knitting-pins can only be used with safety for dark colours, 
as colours are often spoilt by sea air. Reading, writing, music, games, and 
helping others who have &milies and more than they can do, are the best. Voy- 
ages in these days are not the trials they used to be, and it is seldom sea-sickness 
continues any length of time. If it should, and baffle the advice of the doctor for 
weeks, try the receipt of an old captain, which answered at least in one case, i'f- 
the yolk of an egg well beaten up with the same quantity of brandy, and very little 
white sugar ; do not take any food for two or three hours, then take half of the 
above, and the other half two hours after : if this is done in the latter part of the 
day, after a night's . rest most likely you will be able to enjoy a little breakfast. 
Generally at the beginning and end of a voyage the weather is rough and cold, and 
dress must be provided suitable for that and for the tropics. 

'For all ladies who go to the bush, riding will be almost a necessaiy accomplisb- 
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ment, but it is surprising how quickly those who have not learnt become good horse- 
women. Travelling by coach is available at least part of the way, but is far from 
pleasant. One thing much felt by all who are new to the bush is the irregularity 
with which the mails arrive, and in the rainy seasons they often can neither be 
sent away nor received. This is very trying to those who are accustomed to the 
every-day post of England, although the voyage in some measure breaks the old 
habit. There is, too, a great monotony after the first excitement of change. The 
walks must be circumscribed, unless in the company of a gentleman, as not only 
are there wild cattle and natives to be met with, but also rough characters, who 
have often no employment and live as they best can from station to station, or 
gold-fields. The gentlemen of a station are also generally too busy or tired from 
hard work to often allow themselves holidays. When they do there are no picnics 
that can be more enjoyed, or a ride of twenty or thirty miles off to spend the night, 
with a dance in prospect. This sort of treatment cannot be looked for as common, 
but still it is to be met with ; and if it is not, there ought to be no disappointment. 
In all that has been stated about governess life in Australia, it must be borne in 
mind, none need expect to succeed who attempt teaching without proper know- 
ledge and energy to carry it out. 

* A really good governess can succeed well, and is able, after some twelve years, 
if she wishes, to buy a small house and garden, and can then often continue to 
take six or eight pupils, who will come to her, an introduction from those she has 
been with being a great help. Ladies also who are prepared for examinations 
would be able to teach in the National Schools, to which children of well-to-do 
tradespeople are often sent. The schools are nbt many as yet, but will naturally 
increase as they are required.* A. Y. R. 

Wiomm'^ IBmisration ^otitt^. 

Patron: H,R,H. the Princess Louis e. Marchioness of Lorne, 

Report of Work from May i8 to June 17. 

TWO Committee Meetings have been held, at which 25 cases were 
considered. 

Since the last Report 16 have sailed; of these 12 have gone to Canadr, 
2 to Brisbane, 2 to Melbourne. 

News has been received of No. 47, who has repaid her loan with 
interest. No. 103 has a situation in a school, 60/. per annum. No. 118 
has a situation as nurse in a private family. No. 105 is doing a good 
dressmaking business in Townsville. 

The Deronda has arrived at Townsville. 

The Young Women's Emigration Protection Society have opened an 
Emigrants' Home in Montreal. 

429 letters have been received, 503 despatched. 

The Allan mail-steamers leave Liverpool every Thursday for Quebec, 
calling at Londonderry on Friday. 

Two vessels, carrying emigrants (a mail-steamer and a sailing-ship), 
leave Plymouth every month for Queensland. 

E. L. Browne, Hon. Sec, 

Address : * W. E. S., The Secretary, 4 Eccleston Street, S.w. 
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A MEETING of this Society took place in the Town Hall, Kensington, 
on the 23rd ult, and as it is now complete in its organization, and 
had its first special annual service, in the parish church, a more formal 
Report than our usual monthly paper seems suitable. 

The Hon, and Rev, E. Carr-Glyn gave a short address, and a large 
number of the Associates received the Holy Communion, and then ad- 
journed to the Town HaJl, where the chair was taken by Earl Percy. He 
dwelt on the differences between this Society and others, which may be 
briefly stated as the direct action of the whole 'body of Associates acting 
partly through and united with the more formal work of the two Secretaries 
at the Office in Gloucester' Road, S.W., instead of a Society acting for its 
subscribers. The blessing of God seems to have rested upon it from the 
beginning, for the large amount of steady, patient, and voluntary work, 
and the manifold sympathies it has evoked, is remarkable. This Society 
has never yet been advocated in pulpit or press, nor advertised by concert 
or bazaar, its only patron being the Bishop of London ; it has steadily 
increased as it was needed, and its growth seems due in a great measure 
to the combined action of the Associates and the variety of the kinds of 
assistance it affords. Lord Percy, remarked that there was a vast amount 
of poverty in this country amongst all classes, but that of late years more 
attention had been paid to the wants of the humbler classes than to those 
who have been brought up in better circumstances, and it is this class 
that the Working Ladies' Guild endeavours to help, by enabling them to 
help themselves. For this purpose a Training Fund has been started, and 
there are also Departments for Plain Work, Art Needlework, Knitting, 
Drawing, Painting, and Fancy Work, also a Registry for Governesses, 
Teachers of all kinds. Secretaries, Companions, Matrons, &c. 

Mr, Clive then addressed the meeting, showing the steady growth and 
increase of the Guild during the five years of its existence. He said that 
in 1881 there were 135 new Associates (among them H.R.H. the Princess 
Frederica of Hanover, who takes an active pej-sonal interest in the Guild), 
compared with 122 in 1880, making now a total of about 1200, irrespective 
of branches. 894/. has been paid in the last year to ladies for work done 
in needlework, painting, &c., but exclusive of salaries earned by ladies put 
into situations through the Guild Registries, and of their 'earnings from 
customers to whom the Guild has introduced them. 663/. has been spent 
in gifts to incurables and other distressed persons, in loans and in training. 
In the Plain-work Department goods were sold in 1881 to the amount of 
391/., as against 236/. in 1880. Nearly the whole of this amount was paid 
to workers. The Art Needlework Department realised through its ordi- 
nary channels 659/. in 1881, as against 630/. in 1880, although the Depart- 
ment had to struggle with serious inconveniences in the moving of our 
Ddp6t to 3 Lower Grosvenor Place, and the consequent temporary loss of 
custom. Last year the only exhibitions were country ones at Lyme Park 
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and elsewhere, realising 70/., whereas the London Exhibition the year 
before realised 220/. ' . 

There will be an Exhibition of this work in June, at 33A Fulham Road, 
through the kindness of Mrs. Palmer, and part of the hjDuse will also be 
devoted to a Loan Exhibition of unusual interest, many works of art from 
the collections of Lady Caledon, Lord Warwick, and others, being shown 
for the first time. 

The Knitting Department shows 97/. for sale of work in 1 881, against 
88/. in 1880. 

The Fancy-work Department sold work done by invalids for 33/. lys, $d» 
during the six months it has been at work. 

The Drawing Department has sold goods to the amount of 100/., which 
was paid at once to the workers, whilst at least another 50/. has been 
earned by ladies from friends to whom the Head of the Department has 
introduced them. The only rent paid for any of these Departments is at 
the shop rented for Art Needlework at 3 Lower Grosvenor Place, all the 
others being in private houses and at our Office. 

We have now to speak of our Registry for situations. 129 ladies were 
placed on it in 1881, and out of these 91 obtained situations ; 109 were 
introduced for needlework or daily employment of various kinds, and of 
these 73 were put on our permanent list for work, and are now fully em- 
ployed. 83 cases have. been recommended for assistance in the course of 
the year, of which 75 have received help. Five have been helped to emi- 
grate, and seven have had assistance towards education or special training; 
besides which we have not spoken yet of countless small kindnesses, — of 
medical advice gratis, and hospitality to twenty-one ladies received on 
visits. Any further information can be seen in the pricis of work done in 
the Report. No person is allowed to be put on the Registry unless per- 
sonally known to an Associate ; and the more strictly this rule kA personal 
knowledge is carried out, the better has always been the result. 

Another form of assistance which has been increased since last year 
is the apartments let to ladies in Campden Houses. Two new blocks are 
in course of erection in Chelsea by one of our Council. Although these 
are not strictly in connexion with the Guild, they are the outcome of our 
experiment with Campden I^ouses. 

Lastly, we must mention the valuable assistance given by our five new 
* Groups of Associates,' in addition to the continued help of our original 
three. 

The Offertory on the 23rd ult. was given to our Fund for Incurable and 
Chronic Cases, for which we are soliciting small yearly subscriptions, from 
\s. and upwards. These sums will be thankfully received by Miss Pollock, 
23 Roland Gardens, S.W., and by Mrs. Croker, Avoncroft, Stratford-on-Avon, 

Major FitzRoy stated that he had watched the Society from its infancy, 
and had found it of great value in connexion with the C. O. Society, of 
which he is an active member. It had proved most successful in giving 
assistance to many poor ladies who had applied to the C. O. S., by training 
or otherwise putting them in the way of helping themselves. 
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FAST crowd old memories through summer showers, 
Through thrushes' melody and glib * Cuckoo/ 
Of all that has been. Active, stirring hours. 
And work to do. 

Amid the rhododendrons' crimson glory 

Lie hidden glimpses of a woodland walk ; 
And pale azaleas tell a golden story 
Of tea and talk. 

The foxglove bells rung out by fairy fingers 

Chime in soft silence many a by-gone tune ; 
Within the rose's heart a message lingers 
Of life and June. 

The very marguerites and blossomed grasses, 

Stirred by the flutter of the Past's bright wings. 
Bring to the Present, careless how time passes. 
Forgotten things. 

Then fades the dream. Alas ! 'tis memory only 

Which hides and nestles in each sheaf of bloom. 
The waking is so weary ! sad and lonely 
A dull sick-room ! 

Lonely ? Ah, no ! with love and friendship cheering. 

Sad ? Nay, not so, when God is over all. 
And He Who dealt the stroke shows Heaven nearing, 
Whate'er befall. 

For as the shrubbery, though robbed of flowers. 

Will burst in blossom for another spring ; 
And through the beat of heaviest thunder-showers 
The thrushes sing : 

So may the Past, like child refreshed by sleeping. 

After a season of lost hopes arise. 
To find the Angels have a watch been keeping 
For sunny skies. 

And if it be not so — if work and duty 

Are over in this world — He knoweth best ; 

He gives the flowers grace, and scent, and beauty. 

His children — rest. 
June Stk, 1882. Warner Snoad. 

* Many of our readers will warmly enter into our gratification at the reappearance 
of Mrs. Frank Snoad's well-known signature in these columns, and will join in our 
earnest hope that it may be accepted as a token of her returning health. To those 
who remember the graceful lines entitled ' Rhododendrons in Sussex — a Prediction, 
in the Gazette for June 1879, this touching reminiscence on the sight of the same bright 
flowers brought to her sick-room will have additional interest. 
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Solutions to Acrostics in * Work and Leisure* may be addressed, 'W. & U 
Acrostic, care of Miss Blake, i Campden Houses, Kensington ; ' and correct ones 
sent in before the istk proximo will be acknowledged in the Gazette. Bound copies 
of the ^Year-book of Women's Work,* and of *^ovl^ and Leisure,' will be pre^ 
sented to those who send in the most correct answers before December Z5M, 1882. 



Correct Replies to Acrostic XXXVI, 
have been received from *M. H. G.,* 
*Cat and Dog,' arui 'Castellain.' 



ANSWER TO ACROSTIC XXXVL 
Cher-cher. 

1. Choleric. 3. ^minenc^. 

2. HezX h. \. R igou r. 

HOME-MADE JAMS. 

Blackberry is made the same as 
raspberry; but any quantity of apple 
may be weighed in, as it adds piquancy 
to the flavour. Make the jelly the 
same as black-currant. For immediate 
use, i lb. sugar will do for blackberry 
jam, the fruit being so sweet. 

Currant is made — whether of red, 
or black, or white fruit — like all other 
jam. Mixed currant jam is the nicest 
of all, and the addition of raspberry is 
an improvement. For red-currant jelly 
put the currants unpicked into a large 
jar, place it in the oven to extract the 
juice. Pour into a flannel bag and let 
it run, squeeze at the last without letting 
the thick go in ; if you require it very 
good do not squeeze at all. Measure 
the juice, and allow I lb. of sugar to 
each pint of juice. Have the sugar 
finely powdered, put it into a dish 
before the fire till very hot, stirring it 
often. Put the juice on the fire and 
boil it 8 minutes, skimming and stirring 
it all the time ; then put in the hot 
sugar while the juice is boiling, and 
simmer till all melted — this should take 
just 5 minutes; skim it well. Black- 
currant jelly is made the same way, 
only the hot fruit can be squeezed at 
once in any tolerably thick cloth, as it is 
not required clear. 



Cherry. — The stones should not be 
taken out. Boil till the berries are 
quite soft. 

Preserved Cucumbers. — Choose 
the greenest. Make a strong brine and 
let them soak, for 48 hours ; wash them 
in fresh water, put them in a pan, and 
cover them with water. Let them boil 
up, change the water and let them boil 
up again, and continue to boil for about 
a quarter of an hour. They must cool 
in the water and remain in it all night. 
Next morning put them on a sieve to 
drain. Make a syrup sufficient to cover 
them by putting i lb. of sugar to each 
pint of water ; clarify it with white of 
egg. When skimmed the second time 
add the cucumbers to it, and let them 
boil closely covered during 10 minutes. 
Put them in a jar. Next day drain off 
the syrup, add half the peel of a Seville 
orange to each quart, and boil it up 
again for a quarter of an hour; then 
put in the cucumbers and boil 5 minutes. 
Do the boiling for four days, or until 
the syrup is quite thick. 

Strawberry. — The fruit must be 
very fresh, and as soon as picked over 
should be covered with powdered sugar; 
J pint of red-currant juice to I lb. of 
berries will be an improvement. Boil 
very slowly, so that the syrup gets clear 
and thick while the berries remain 
whole. Strawberry jam should be put 
into ornamental glasses, so that it may 
be placed on the table without being 
disturbed. 

Raspberry. — This will boil quite 
into a mash. It is improved when 
mixed with red-currant juice, of course 
allowing additional sugar. For rasp- 
I berry vinegar, take 2 quarts of rasp- 
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berries, put them into a bowl with 3 
pints of vin^ar, and let them stand 
a week, stirring them each day. Then 
boil this up with I lb. of loaf sugar, 
letting it simmer a quarter of an hour 
after it boils. Strain it off, and when 
cold bottle it up close for use. 

Plum Jam is made without any 
special recipe. It needs good boiling. 

Vegetable Marrow Jam.— Pare 
thickly the marrow, cut into pieces 
about an inch square, lay on flat dishes. 
Strew over pounded sugar, ground gin- 
ger, and lemon juice. The sugar should 
be in the proportion of J lb. to i lb. of 
fhiit. Let this stay the night, then add 
i lb. sugar to each original pound of 
fruit and boil till quite tender. Often 
the juice will have to be run off the 
dishes after a few hours, but a/i the 
juice is to be boiled up. 

Tomatos preserved. — Must be pre- 
pared much in the same way as melon. 
It makes a beautiful dessert dish, but the 
peculiar flavour is not always appreciated. 

Medlar Jelly. — Put the fruit, 
when ripe and flt for eating, in the 
preserving-pan with a little water, not 
sufficient to cover the fruit. Let it boil 
till all the goodness seems out of the 
fruit. Then pour off the juice, leaving 
the thick part behind, and let this pass 
through a jelly-bag. To every pint of 
liquor add i lb. lump sugar, and boil 
till it will be a stiff jelly when cold. 
It should be the colour of very pale 
sherry and as clear. The pulp sepa- 
rated from the stones is good boiled up 
with sugar as jam. 

Pine-apple Jam.— Cut the fruit in 
slices, and take off all the rind, and 
core, and seeds. Separate the pulp 
with a spoon and fork. Weigh this, 
and to every pound add i lb. of sugar. 
The sugar may be melted with some 
water that the cores, &c. have passed 
through. Boil well. 

Grape Jam takes some time to 
make, but is very delicious. The 



berries must be first broken and the 
pips taken out ; then proceed as usua 
Grape jelly is made like currant jelly. 

Melons preserved. — Strong syrup 
must be prepared, and the fruit care- 
fully boiled and reboiled in it. No 
special recipe can be given ; practice 
and patience alone will succeed. 

Siberian Apples in Jelly.— Make 
a syrup, I pint of cold water to i lb. of 
sugar. Beat the white of an egg, and 
add it to the water. When the sugar 
is nearly melted stir it well, and put it 
over a gentle fire ; do not stir it after 
the scum begins to rise. Let it boil 
5 minutes, then take it off the fire. 
Let it stand a minute or two, then take 
the scum carefully off and put it on 
again. Repeat till clear. This is the 
jelly for the red apples. Take any 
quantity you think will look well in 
the jelly, and choose the finest and 
reddest. Wipe them, and cut half the 
stalk off each. Dip them — a few at 
a time — ^into a small quantity of the 
syrup, and let them cook in it, care- 
fully, turning and watching each; as 
they begin to crack and seem done 
quite through take them out and lay 
them to drain. Sometimes it is neces- 
sary to repeat the process if they prove 
not quite soft enough when cold. When 
cold, put them in glass jars and pour 
over the warm syrup. It should be all 
but a candy, and the apples thickly in 
it, but not in a mass like marmalade. 

Apple Jeily.— Take 7 lbs. of ripe 
apples, such as are excellent boilers. 
Cut the fruit in pieces without peeling 
or extracting the cores, only removing 
the stalks and eyes. Add 3 pints of 
water and boil till the whole is a pulp, 
which pour into a jelly-bag placed near 
the fire. When clear add } lb. lump 
sugar to each pint of the liquid, with 
the juice of a small lemon and the peel 
cut very thin ; boil it till the jelly is 
stiff. Strain it again through a bag or 
piece of muslin. 
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No. II. 

SOMEWHERE near the seal' is, perhaps, the longing wish of some 
tired worker whose lot is cast in a Midland cOunty, where the sound 
of the waves is never heard. * But where ?' is the next thought. Sea- 
side places pass in review before her mind, but her holiday comes just 
in the season when lodging-house keepers find that additional guineas 
may be had for the asking, and the price of food rises proportionately. 
Maybe, too, she feels that the conventional sea-side place, with its marine 
parade and bathing-machines — though surely none are wholly without 
beauty — fails to satisfy her. 

It is true that ordinary sea-side places are exorbitant and unsatis- 
factory, but also true that in and out along the coast, between the 
fashionable resorts, many cheap and pleasant places may be found, where 
the custom of letting lodgings has been started, as yet without the 
accompanying high rate of charge. 

With the one drawback of the cost of a long railway journey, I should 
say that there is no part of England like the Lizard and North Cornwall 
for thorough change of air and scene, at slight expense. And travelling 
expenses, of course, must vary in every one's case, according to their 
starting-point. Devonshire, unfortunately, though more get-at-able than 
Cornwall, cannot be recommended for moderate prices. North Devon is 
dearer than South, where, though such places as Torquay and Dawlish 
keep up the usual sea-side prices, Seaton, near Lyme, at any rate used to 
be more moderate, and a little village called Starcross, at the mouth of 
the Exe, opposite Exmouth, is very cheap. 

We spent nearly two months in Cornwall last year, staying first at 
Penzance, a curious old-fashioned town, part of which looks as if built 
out into the water. There is a row of small houses there facing the sea 
where one bed-room and a sitting-room can be taken at quite a low rate. 
St. Michael's Mount adds picturesqueness to the sea view, and forms an 
interesting excursion. A seat in one of the breaks that make daily 
journeys to the Land's End and Logan Stone costs 3s, or 4s, This drive 
was our first glimpse of the wonderful wall of rock and cliff which seems 
to make all other parts of the coast fade into insignificance. Penzance, as 
every one knows, is so mild that it is constantly recommended to those 
who have any tendency to lung disease. Those who want bracing air 
will find it at the Lizard, which must be reached by coach, vt'd Helston, 
either from Penzance or Falmouth. From Penzance the coach journey 
is4j. 

The road from Helston leads on to a peninsula, half moorland, half 
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waving cornfields, the sea before and on either side. Little token is 
visible of that wonderful edge of steep rock, or of the lovely coves which 
lie between the cornfields and the blue waters. When one has reached 
the edge and looked down on the walls and masses of gleaming serpentine, 
or entered the dripping caves with their seaweed carpets, one is tempted 
to pity those who, though they may have travelled in distant lands, have 
never penetrated to this lovely comer of their own island. There is not 
room here to speak of the different coves, each with its own beauty. 
Kynance, Polpeer, and Lizard, or Church Cove, on the lyay to which, 
Landewednack Church, the most southerly in England, stands with its 
door always open, inviting one to rest and quiet. It is a pleasant feature 
of travelling in these parts that Cornish churches are nearly always to be 
found open. Cottage lodgings are fairly plentiful. We paid i/. 5^. for 
sufficient accommodation for four. Our landlord, a superannuated sailor, 
was always ready to take us out in his boat, or to catch fish for our te^. 
Butter, eggs, milk, and fish, are cheap and good, — meat not particularly 
good or cheap. Total abstainers are the best off in these out-of-the-way 
places, as beer and wine can only be got from the hotels at hotel prices. 

After trying Newquay, but finding it very full and the only lodgings to 
be had small and dear, our next move was to Tintagel — King Arthur's 
Land — with his shadowy, ruined castle, standing out on a high, rocky 
peninsula. This part of the coast is as wild and beautiful as the Lizard, 
but sombre gray here takes the place of the many-coloured serpentine. 
Lodgings and food are much the same as at the Lizard, though the meat 
is better; our board and lodging cost us i/. a- week each whilst we were 
there. For those who travel straight to Tintagel or Boscastle the best 
way is by coach from Launceston. 

Bude seemed a little tame at first, after what we had seen, with its 
sand-hills instead of rocks on one side ; but we soon became very fond 
of it, and any one who has stood on the breakwater and there watched 
the effect of the spring tides will say that all lovers of the sea would enjoy 
it. Its sunsets are particularly fine, and the view of high rocks along the 
coast, reaching as far as Tintagel Church and Castle, is very grand. 
Driving is cheap at Bude, and we made a delightful excursion to Clovelly, 
with an old man who insisted on driving his two horses for the same charge 
as one. Lodgings of all sorts and sizes are plentiful and cheap ; and aftes 
all, Bude is by far the most accessible of Cornish watering-places, and very 
convenient for excursions to Boscastle, &c. The railway, which is now 
open to Hols worthy, makes the coach journey a short one. I have seen 
in a tourists' guide for this summer, that the South-Westem issues return 
tickets by excursion trains from London to Bude, for a fortnight, at 40^. 
first class and 24J. dd, third class. Third class by excursion-train is not 
a pleasant way of taking a long journey, but there may be some who care 
enough for the wild waves of the Atlantic to put up with a certain amount 
of discomfort in reaching the Far West. E. H. 
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The Book of Nehemiah, a Gospel for Workers. 
LESSON FOR JULY. 

{Chapter iv. verses i'^ to end.) 

BUT while Nehemiah referred his work at every step to God, while he lay the 
responsibility and rested his hope of success entirely upon the Divine 
acceptance and endorsement of his own efforts, he neither shrank from the duty of 
leadership involved by his work, nor, through any false humility, withdrew from the 
foremost place in it. While taking every precaution against sudden alarm, or 
from being overmatched in the struggle, he still stood boldly forth in the promi- 
nent place of authority and of danger. He organized his work with care and 
attention, placing his followers each in his special post and in due order, either 
as worker or sentinel, while he himself fulfilled the duty and incurred the danger 
of both. * He that sounded the trumpet was by me.' Yet even while admonishing 
them, that while they must be instant in obeying its summons — * In what place, 
therefore, ye hear the sound of the trumpet, resort thither,* — he still reminds 
them of the secret cause of the victory they should expect : * Our God shall 
fight for us.* 

What a perfect illustration of the spiritual readiness for either rest or work, for 
either defence or aggression, for either the first place or the last, for any position 
or duty in the work laid upon us by God, or which seems to grow under our 
hands as we think of Him, — for the perfect balance of the sometimes apparently 
conflicting duties of watching and prayer, of active and passive service, — is the 
position of Nehemiah and his followers ! 

' And it came to pass from that time forth, that thehalf of my servants wrought 
in the work, and the other half of them held both the spears, the shields, and the 
habergeons ; and the rulers were behind all the house of Judah. For the builders, 
every one had his sword girded by his side, and so builded. And he that sounded 
the trumpet was by me. So we laboured in the work : and half of them held the 
spears from the rising of the morning till the stars appeared. So neither I, nor 
my brethren, nor my servants, nor the men of the guard which followed me, none 
of us put off our clothes, saving that every one put them off for washing.* 

If this 'washing* were the ceremonial attending * prayer,' which was the case 
in those Jewish religious services which included ablution, how much stronger 
still does the example become \ 



* The praying spirit breathe ! 
The watching power impart ! 

From all entanglements beneath 
Call off my anxious heart : 
My feeble mind sustain, 
By worldly thoughts oppressed : 

Appear, and bid me turn again 
To my eternal rest. 



Swift to my rescue come ! 

Thine own this moment seize ! 
Gather my wandering spirit home. 

And keep in perfect peace ; 

Suffered no more to rove 

O'er all the earth abroad, 
Arrest the prisoner of Thy love, 

And shut me up in God.' 

C. Wesley. 
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To Trained Nurses. — We hear that great inconvenience was felt by English 
residents in Rome last winter by the impossibility of obtaining the services of an 
English Nurse, and it has been suggested that rea/fy competent and experienced 
Ladies, over thirty years of age, capable of taking charge of invalids or of nursing 
surgical or fever cases, might earn good fees if they settled there in good time next 
season. For further information apply to Editor, fVcrk and Leisure. 

Another Chance. — Some of the many persons who were disappointed in 
their wish of seeing, and possibly of purchasing, a memento of the late great sale 
of splendid furniture and objets cTart from Hamilton Palace, held by Messrs. 
Christie, may be glad to avail themselves of an opportunity which still presents 
itself of making amends to themselves in both ways. At Messrs. Dolman & Son's, 
6 New Compton Street, Soho, w.c, may be viewed the following fine specimens 
of furniture, bought at Versailles in 1822 by the late Admiral the Hon. Alexander 
Jones, and now offered for sale by a member of the family, the widow of a 
clergyman, whose reduced income obliges her to part with them : — Two large 
Louis Xiy, Commodes, inlaid wood, richly mounted with or-molu marble tops. 
One Louis XV. Clock and Bracket, in case of inlaid wood, mounted with or-molu, 
with figure of Time on top : very artistic. One gilt Louis XVI. Console Table, 
carved with chimerse, white marble top — from Marie Antoinette's boudoir, Petit 
Trianon. Several richly carved Picture Frames, of same date. 

Going Out of TowN.—Will members of the Zoological, Botanical, and 
Horticultural Societies, when they leave town, bethink them of the pleasure they 
might give in leaving behind them tickets of admission or dated orders for any of 
these Societies to those whose duties detain them during the summer months in 
London ? The orders will be welcomed by many — among others by the Matron, 
London Hospital, Whitechapel Road, especially those for Saturdays, Mondays, 
and Thursdays. These resorts affording the opportunity for the healthful recre- 
ation so much needed by Nurses in the wards of the Metropolitan Hospitals. 

Belmont Home for Ladies. — There are two or three temporary vacancies 
during the summer months. Governesses requiring Lodgings during the holidays 
may address the Hon. Sec, 8 Belgrave Terrace, Lee, s.E. 

'Women's Dress at the Present Time.' — This article having been re- 
printed by request from Work and Leisure iox last August, copies, price \d, each, 
or six for 4^/., may be obtained by applying to Miss Stuart, Leonardslee, Horsham. 

Home Wanted for a partially paralysed Lady, who can pay about 80/. per 
annum. Address Mrs. M., c/o Editor, Work and Leisure^ 187 Piccadilly, w. 

Mission Woman to Work under and Help a Clerg)m[ian's Wife in large Parish, 
— Visiting Sick, Management of Mothers' Meetings, &c. 30/. to 40/. offered. 
Address Mrs. Pelly, St. John's Lodge, Norwich Road, Forest Gate, £. 

Country Washing.— Families residing in town will be glad to hear that, 
owing to advantageous arrangements made with the South- Western Railway 
Company, the Guild of Aid are able to take Washing from London at from 
\5, to IJ. td, the dozen articles. Address Mrs. Henslow, Zeals Rectory, Bath. 



Notice to Correspondents. — The Editor begs to repeat that she can 
take no notice of anonymous communications, and though willing to give any 
information or assistance in her power, hardly thinks it likely that she can reply 
satisfactorily to either * Emily ' or * Ursa.' She will endeavour, however, to do 
so if they think it worth while to send her their names and addresses. 
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Advertisements for insertion in this Supplement should be forwarded^ prepaid^ to 
Messrs. Hatchard, 187 Piccadilly, w., with the words *Advt, IV, <Sr* Z.* in the 
left-hand comer of the envelope^ before the 22nd day of the month. They will be 
inserted at the rate of is. 6d. for 30 words, and 6d. for every additional 8 words. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. If kept standing, a reduction will 
be made of 10 per cent for three, and 15 per cent for six months. 6d. extra must 
be forwarded when the Advertiser gives no Address, and requires Answers forwarded. 
Advertisers wishing their Advertisements to be renewed will oblige by stating the satne 
as early in the month cls possible. 

Answers to all Advertisements in this Supplement, to which no other address 
is given, should be addressed, *Care of the Manager, Work and Leisure, 187 
Piccadilly, w.,' and must contain a stamped envelope whenever a reply is desired. 



MISS PHILLIPS desires to ac- 
knowledge Parcels of Clothes 
from Mrs. S. and Miss B. P. In future 
she will be glad to have Parcels ad- 
dressed to her at 15 Dorset Street, 
Baker Street. 

GOVERNESS wishes HOLIDAY 
ENGAGEMENT (from July 29th) 
in or near London. Would take charge 
of Children and House in absence of 
Parents. No salary. Age 34. Address 
E. D., c/o Manager, IVork and Leisure, 
187 Piccadilly, w. 

CAN any Lady recommend a HOME 
or SCHOOL where individual care 
will be given to a troublesome Girl of 
12 ? Loving Training sought. Replies 
to be sent to J. C. J., c/o Editor, Work 
and Leisure, 187 Piccadilly, W. 

APARTMENTS in a pleasant 
Country Cottage, with Fuel, Lights, 
Garden Produce, and Attendance, are 
offered to a Lady, or two Friends, or 
Sisters, who will supervise the House- 
hold, consisting of three or four Girls 
in training for Domestic Service and 
Laundry-work. Advantageous arrange- 
ments may be made for Board, and if 
either of the Ladies can take entire 
charge and instruct in Laundry-work, 
a Salary will be added. Address Mill- 
cot, c/o Editor, Work and Leisure, 
187 Piccadilly. 

SUNFLOWERS, Pyrethrum, &/. ; 
Cuttings of Pinks and Carnations, 
ij.perdoz.; Spiraea Japonica, Alpine 
Primrose, Austrian Brier, White Pinks, 
Summer Chrysanthemums, 3^.; Pansies, 
i^. ; Hepatica, 2d. each. Long list of 
Plants. Address G. P., c/o Manager, 
^ork and Leisure, 187 Piccadilly. 



MONTHLY NURSE. Long ex- 
perience, Hospital-trained, first- 
class References. Age 42. Terms, 
10/. loj. Address S. M. W., c/o Man- 
ager, Work and Leisure, 187 Piccadilly. 

LAIN DIRECTIONS for the 
Treatment of ULCERATED 
LEGS. Edited by J. K. Sampson, 
F.R.C.S. Intended as a Guide for 
Untrained Nurses or District Visitors. 
Address K. F. B., c/o Editor, Work 
and Leisure, 187 Piccadilly, w. Post 
free for is. id. 

A LADY, who has been boarding in 
a private family, wishes to hear 
of a HOME FOR LADIES, where 
she can be received for about 50/. per 
annum, as she thinks it will offer more 
change in the way of Society. Address 
Mrs. Bon, c/o Editor, Work and 
Leisure, 187 Piccadilly, w. 

COMPANION TO INVALID, by a 
Widow Gentlewoman (42). G(xxl 
Housekeeper, Manager, and Nurse. 
Accustomed to Nervous, Epileptic, and 
Mental Cases. Address A. 42, c/o 
Manager, Work and Leisure Office, 187 
Piccadilly, London, 

SCHOOL and HOME Wanted for 
a quick and intelligent, but back- 
ward GIRL of 14, who can speak 
French. Her mother, a lady in re- 
duced circumstances, can hardly sup- 
port herself; but it is hoped that 20/. 
a-year may be raised to carry on the 
child's education. A few weeks* change 
of air and good food would be a great 
advantage, at once, if any lady will re- 
ceive her until a permanent home 
can be found. She is fond of little 
children and can speak French to them. 
Address Miss Leigh, c/o Editor, Work 
and Leisure, 187 Piccadilly. 
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A LADY working amongst the poor 
in a pleasant town in Sussex, and 
otherwise engaged during the day, offers 
COMFORTABLE APARTMENTS, 
Board, and Considerate Care and Com- 
panionship to a Lady, either Aged or 
m Delicate Health, who would value 
a Quiet Home upon moderate terms. 
Charge from 65/. per ann., according to 
requirements. Address Harrow, c/o 
Editor, ^Vork ^^ Leisure, 187 Piccadilly. 

A LADY about to start in Business 
near Paddington, can offer LODG- 
INGS on advantageous Terms, in nice 
airy rooms above the ground-floor, to 
four or five other Ladies who may either 
require a Permanent Home or Lodging 
in the intervals of engagements, Nursing 
or otherwise. As the household as yet 
to be formed, the rules as to Hours of 
Meals, and other arrangements, may be 
made to consult their convenience. 
Address Mrs. Craven, c/o Manager, 
IVork and Leisure, 187 Piccadilly, w. 

MISS MIDWINTER, Welhy House, 
Ramsgate, wishes to find a PER- 
MANENT HOME for Idiot Girl of 
13. She is about three feet tall, quite 
lame, can scarcely speak, but not deaf; 
cleanly, and able to feed herself. She 
is motherless, but her father (railway 
guard) would pay 5j. weekly. Address 
as above, giving full particulars. 

MIGRATION.— Two Young 
Women, Daughters of an Officer 
in very reduced circumstances — aged 
iS and 16 — would be glad to hear of a 
Family, or Families, about to Emigrate, 
with whom to engage. Fairly educated, 
and willing to be thoroughly useful. 
Address W\ss J. Russell, 86 Queen's 
Gate, S.W. 

SEMI-GRAND PIANO, Rosewood, 
by KiRKMAN, in excellent order, 
to be Sold, on Owner leaving England. 
Price 35 guineas. Apply to Mrs. G. J., 
16 Pembridge Gardens, Bays water. 

A LADY (age 50) — a Clergyman's 
Daughter — is anxious for SUIT- 
ABLE OCCUPATION. Well edu- 
cated* Good Housekeeper and Needle: 
woman. Address A. B., 90 Manor 
Street, Chelsea, s.w. 

I LI G REE.— Published by The 
Nineteetith Century Printing Co., 
Limited, 7 Fisher Street, Red Lion 
Square, London, w.c. Price is. 



GERMAN BY CORRESPOND- 
ENCE. — There are Vacancies in 
a Class held by Dr. Reinecke. Higher 
and Lower Division. Prizes. Terms 
lor. yearly. Address Miss B. Mason» 
Hon. Sec., 9 Highbury Grange, I^ndon. 

SCARBOROUGH.— A Clergyman's 
Wife receives the Daughters of 
Gentlemen to EDUCATE with her 
own. Delicate Children taken charge 
of, with or without Education. Re- 
ferences and terms on application, 
28 Prince of Wales Terrace. 

A LADY offers 20/. yearly for BOARD 
and SEPARATE BEDROOM in 
a Kind and Quiet Family. Would help 
in Light Teaching, Reading Aloud, 
Writing Letters, &c. Nothing menial. 
Address D. C. S., Steut's, Stationer, 
Gledhow Terrace, South Kensington. 

CLIFTON.— Home for Ladies of 
Limited Means. There are now 
TWO VACANCIES. For particulars 
apply to the Lady Superintendent, 
20 Richmond Terrace, Cliflon, Bristol. 

A LADY, aged 23, desires an EN- 
GAGEMENT in September, on 
Reciprocal Terms, in a Ciood School 
(Girls' or Boys' Preparatory). Subjects : 
Latin (good), Music and Drawing. 
Would give four hours' teaching daily. 
References given and required. Address 
Miss E. M. KiLGOUR, Alexandra Hos- 
pital, Rhyl, N. Wales. 

ODERATE Terms for COM- 

FORTABLE APARTMENTS, 

with excellent Attendance and Cooking. 

Mrs. Macauley recommends Mrs. 

Stainlon, 37 Preston Road, Brighton. 

A WIDOW Lady, li\4ng in an air}', 
pleasant house, receives LADY 
BOARDERS. Terms from 25^. to 30J. 
The situation is very convenient for 
Young Ladies attending Classes, or 
engaged in Daily Teaching. Address 
Mrs. S., 42 Hilldrop Crescent, Camden 
Road, N.w. Recommended by an 
Associate of Working Ladies' Guild. 

ANTED, in a Home for Poor 
Gentlewomen, a Responsible 
SERVANT, about 35, who can under- 
take the cooking and cleaning, care of 
house linen, &c., and superintend the 
house work. Housemaid kept. Address 
Miss J. A. Keene, 8 Belgrave Terrace, 
i.j6e, D.E. 
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jfemale iBmigration* 

HE subject of Female Emigration is occupying so 
much interest at the present time, and is besides 
a matter of such paramount importance to women, 
that we make no apology to our readers for allowing the 
Report of the Annual Meeting of the Women's Emigration 
Society to occupy the place of honour in our columns, or 
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in appealing to them on its behalf for their continued 
interest and support. 

The Annual Meeting of the Women's Emigration Society was held 
at Grosvenor House, by kind permission of the Duke of Westminster, 
on Thursday, July 6th, 1882, Sir Henry Barkly, G.C.M.G., in the chair. 

The Chairman^ in opening proceedings, said : 'Ladies and Gentlemen, 
— The only point to which I think it necessary to allude in connexion with 
the Report of the Society, which will be submitted to this Meeting, is that 
of finance. The balance-sheet shows a sum of 275/. in the Treasurer's 
hands at the close of the year, i.e, on the 31st May, 1882, but the greater 
part of that has been already absorbed by loans promised to intending 
emigrants, and is, therefore, not available for carrying on fresh work. 
Unless, therefore, something very effectual is done to place more means 
at the disposal of the Committee, the work of the Society will be very 
much crippled. There are several ways in which money may be bestowed 
— in donations, or subscriptions, or by sums especially given to meet 
other sums, and so make up a certain amount stipulated for. But I may 
assert, without fear of contradiction, that unless the Committee of the 
Women's Emigration Society is better provided with the sinews of war 
by contributions of money, in some form or other^ for working expenses as 
well as loans, it is impossible that it will be able to keep pace with the 
work lying before it) and which so urgently needs its assistance.' 

The Venerable Archdeacon Lauder (of Ottawa), in proposing the 
adoption of the Report and election of the Committee for the ensuing year, 
said : * Mr. Chairman, Ladies, and Gentlemen, — I am sure we have all 
listened with a great deal of pleasure and instruction to the very gratifying 
Report that has just been read by the Secretary. I do not suppose that it 
is possible for the ladies of England to occupy their time in a more useful 
and philanthropic way than by sending out working women to the Colonies. 
I see that this Society sends emigrants to almost all the colonies of Eng- 
land, but, coming from Canada, I am especially glad to find'that so many 
emigrants have selected Canada as their home. One of the greatest 
attractions that Canada holds out to English emigrants is that, the voyage 
being so comparatively short, they find a home ready for them, plenty of 
room and plenty of work, almost within a fortnight of leaving their native 
shore. A large number of the female working-class emigrate to Canada, 
and if they do not find work very soon it is their own fault ; whenever 
they can give good recommendations they are sure to find employment. 
We have work enough for all, but we are very particular as to the class 
of people that we employ. It is a mistake to suppose that any kind of 
female will do, or that when they go there they are sure not to fail. We 
want women with good recommendations, able and willing to work, and 
the difficulty I found was with regard to this. From what I see of the 
servants since I have been in England, in the better class of houses in 
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England, I should be very sorry to reconunend them to emigrate. I 
believe they are far happier and far better off where they are, for they 
serve a class of people which does not exist in the Colonies; and the style 
of houses in which they have to serve is also very different, while the 
wages are no higher there than here. But there is a lower servant class in 
England, of whom there is a surplus, and these cannot do better than go 
to the Colonies. A considerable prejudice appears to prevail against the 
climate of Canada. Now, I have spent thirty years of my life there, and 
can only say that I felt the cold in England last winter, mild as it was, 
more than I have felt it in any winter in Canada. No finer winter day 
can be experienced under heaven than that of a Canadian winter, and 
though the cold is severe, it is much less felt, on account of the dryness 
of the air, while the heat of the three-months summer is far from unen- 
durable. The Canadian Government have done on their side of the 
Atlantic much to induce emigration from England, but I think that this 
Society ought to make application to the English Government for still 
further assistance, and induce them to make emigration an Imperial 
question.' 

Sir Saul Samuel^ Agent- General for New South Wales, in seconding 
the resolution, said : * You have here in England a large excess of women 
over men, in the Colonics we have exactly the reverse. In New South 
Wales, in a population of rather less than 800,000 people, there is an 
excess of about 79,000 males over females, or nearly ten men to one 
woman, and you will not be surprised that we are very anxious to get 
more women into the colony. And not only women, but men too, as 
the resources of the colony are far in advance of the population. A 
considerable portion of the emigrants whom I have been despatching 
to New South Wales every month this year are women, but not so large 
a proportion as I should like ; and for this reason, that women find so 
much more difficulty in raising the 5/. passage-money than men do. I 
am in hopes that my Government will reduce the passage-money for 
women to 2/., or even less. The climate is genial, and that there is 
plenty of work to be had will be seen from the following quotation from 
a Sydney paper, dated last January : — 

"The scene of the hiring of the ship Forfarshire's emigrants was surprising, 
even to those who had been taught — perhaps by troublesome experience — that 
people are wanted in the country. The barracks were rushed; there were twenty 
mistresses for one maid and a dozen masters for each man ; the cargo of six ships 
could have been absorbed in a single morning, and six times six hundred people 
could have been placed in a surer path to a comfortable independence and possible 
fortune than they could hope to have occupied in the land they came from." 

* Let me tell you a little about Sydney. It is a city which can compare 
for size with any city in the world, for the population is about 200,000. 
Its inhabitants live in the same way that you do here, or with very little 
difference; the people are English in habits and speech, and servant 
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emigrants receive quite as much consideration as they do in England. 
In the ships which are sent out by the Government of New South 
Wales every care is taken of the emigrants. The sexes are kept se- 
parate ; they are provided with every possible comfort ; and the voyage 
from here to Sydney, which occupies from seventy to ninety days, is really 
one of pleasure ; so that, as far as we are able, everything possible is done to 
insure the comfort and safety of your emigrants. The Government have a 
ddpot at Sydney under a matron and a gentleman, who is called the Emi- 
gration Agent, at which the emigrants are allowed to remain for a fortnight 
or three weeks until they obtain employment, and the Government do not 
allo^v them to engage except with persons of whose respectability their 
officers are assured. But I understand that the principal object of the 
Society is to promote the emigration of more highly educg.ted women, 
and though we do not publicly encourage the immigration of such people, 
yet there is considerable opening for efficient governesses, and I have no 
hesitation in asserting that there is no finer climate and no finer prospect 
than the Australian Colonies offer for men and women, of any class, who 
want to better their condition.* 

Sir Bdrtle Frere said : * I have been charged to lay before you the 
following resolution : — "That, in view of the great and increasing difficulty 
found by women in this country in obtaining suitable means of earning 
their own livelihood, those unfettered by home ties should be encouraged 
to look to the Colonies, as offering a field for employment where it is 
better paid and more readily obtained than at home." Probably there is 
hardly one here present who has not had very recent and continual 
experience of the first truth, that there is " great and increasing difficulty 
found by women in this country in obtaining suitable means of earning 
their own livelihood." The gentlemen who have preceded me to-day 
have laid before you the circumstances of two of our Colonies, and what 
they have said applies to many others. Sir Henry Barkly knows better 
than most men the circumstances of all our Colonies, and I believe he will 
agree with me, that of that colony with which we are both acquainted 
much might be repeated which has already been said regarding New 
South Wales and Canada with respect to the great advantages of 
climate and employment. On this point of employment let me say that 
there may possibly be some misapprehension. You meet one person 
who is supposed to be well acquainted with the circumstances of the 
Colony, and he says, " There is the widest possible field for those who 
are in search of employment." You meet another, apparently equally 
well informed, and he tells you, " Oh, we do not want such and such a 
class in our colony ;" and these two statements appear to be very irrecon- 
cilable ; but the fact is, they are both to a certain extent true, though 
both perhaps are overstated. You cannot dispose of emigrants by thou- 
sands, or even by hundreds, but in every part of the Cape Colonies there 
is a constant demand for the class to which this Society addresses itself, 
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and for the class of servants ; and there is probably no place in which a 
person in search of employment would not find it, on better and more 
profitable terms than they could possibly make at home. But emigrants 
require protection and assistance during the voyage and on their first 
arrival. Now it is the business of this Society, and a business which 
is well done, to supply these wants, and I would recommend all women 
thinking of emigrating to apply to it for information before taking 
any steps on their own account. Then there is a still greater need 
that on their arrival they should be received and assisted to work. 
The correspondence with the emigration agents, and with the clergy 
and others in the Colonies, is a very necessary part of this Society's 
work. The resolution makes a limitation to which I should hardly be 
prepared to agree. It is, that "those unfettered by home ties should 
be encouraged to look to the Colonies as offering a field for em- 
ployment." Now I would not limit it to " those unfettered by home ties." 
I think the part which our Colonies ought to play in promoting the welfare 
of the Empire is this, that they should prepare to form an England beyond 
the seas for those who have home ties as well as those who have not. 
Our Colonies offer a home equally to those who wish to keep up their 
connexion with the old country, and to remain still Englishmen and 
Englishwomen. It is very difficult to give you any idea of the strength 
of this feeling, or how those who seem to have very little patriotism in 
England become more ardently attached to her when they find themselves 
flourishing in their new home.' 

Madame von Koerber seconded the resolution, and read a paper on 
her scheme of International Protective Emigration Societies for Women, 
which should secure a safe journey and safe reception to all single women 
leaving Europe for the New World. 

The Rev, John Bridger said: * I have this resolution to propose for your 
acceptance : — " That this Meeting desires to express its sympathy with 
the views of international protection of female emigrants, as stated by 
Madame von Koerber, and its hope that means will be found for carrying 
them into effect." I suppose this resolution has been placed in my hands 
because I am Emigrant Chaplain in Liverpool, and I see great numbers 
of our countrymen leaving these shores. I visit most of the emigrant 
ships, and it is a sad sight to see these poor people giving up home, 
kindred, fatherland — all, and making this great venture in life un- 
befriended. But hencefon^^ard, by means of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury's scheme, the Church will come in and say a word of comfort to 
them. This, I take it, you will all think is a good object ; and I am 
working, I am happy to say, in connexion with this Society. I took out 
under my charge, in March last, twenty-four females sent by them. I 
had 200 men and women with me in all, and I rather felt that I had 
undertaken perhaps more than I could accomplish, but I was actually 
>vaylaid from Halifax to Toronto; I was telegraphed to; I was met 
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in the train by respectable people, all of whom wanted servants very 
badly indeed : so I had no difficulty of disposing of my emigrants to 
their great advantage. I took several of them up to Winnipeg, and 
most of them got iL a- week. But, as the Marquis of Lome said at 
the meeting in Exeter Hall last year, there is another advantage — the 
advantage of getting married ; and that, no doubt, has some influence 
with servants as well as with other people. But the great problem to 
my mind is this : What are Ave to do with the daughters of professional 
men ? Since the Archbishop of Canterbury has brought emigration for- 
ward I have been overwhelmed with letters from the middle class ; and 
the question they ask is, " What can we do } What have you got to offer 
us ,^ We are at home here ; we can get nothing to do, and we want to 
strike out for ourselves." Strange to say, I took out, purely on speculation, 
about half-a-dozen young persons who were ladies by birth and education, 
not knowing quite what to do with them. They were accomplished girls, 
who could read Tennyson and Shakespeare, and on board ship I felt I 
had made a mistake. I said to them, "I am afraid you won't find 
Canada a suitable place ;'' but one of them called me aside and said, '^ i 
will tell you what I can do : I am n9t afraid to tell you now. I can scrub 
a floor, do washing, cook a dinner, — and I will do it ! I will get my own 
living : I am not ashamed to do it." I left that lady and her two sisters 
in good situations ; and if ladies will go out and do that, they cannot 
fail to succeed. Here comes in the power of this Society — that it helps 
such people. You cannot expect them to do such work at home ; but 
when they go abroad they throw aside that feeling and say, " Whatever 
comes to our hands we will do." All honour to them for it ! ' 

Mrs. Ross then read the following valuable paper to the Meeting : — 
* The emigration of Englishmen to English colonies is so prominent a 
feature of our day, and we are so accustomed to read reports of the 
thousands who leave our shores, chat it is probable that to some of you 
the statement of the numbers sent out through the Women's Emigration 
Society last year may seem very small. We would remind you that this 
is only our second annual meeting, and that much of our time has 
been necessarily spent in preparing for future operations. Nor is it 
altogether possible to give any accurate return of the numbers of 
single women who may have emigrated in consequence of the infor- 
mation spread by the Women's Emigration Society of the excellent 
openings there are for women in the Colonies. Mr. Bridger, the 
emigration chaplain, who personally escorted to Canada twenty-four 
young women recommended by the Society in March last, says that 
fifty assembled at Liverpool to place themselves under his care, and 
you will have noticed in the Report that information has been sent 
through the Society to i486 persons. We believe that the Society is 
now ready for action on a larger scale, and that if we have the hearty 
co-operaticn of the best women workers and women well-wishers we 
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are initiating a movement which will bring down on all who join in it 
the blessing invoked by the great martyr missionary, Livingstone, and 
which you may read in the central nave of Westminster Abbey, on all 
" who in every age and in every clime try to heal the open sore of the 
world." We wish, therefore, to place before you the ways by which you 
may help forward this movement. And, first, to those among you who 
are active workers, I would suggest that you should aid in the establish- 
ment of Branch Offices, worked on the principles of the Society. There 
are two main principles on which we act: first, as far as possible, we send 
out only women of "character and capacity;" and secondly, we send them 
out with private introductions. On the ist of January this year I opened 
a Branch Office in East London, and I have had upwards of fifty appli- 
cations, mostly personal. Of these twenty-four have already sailed, 
twenty taking with them the introductions of the W. E. S. There are on 
my list six who are to sail very shortly ; four of these are trained nurses, 
women belonging to the middle classes, three respectable widow- women, 
between thirty and forty years of age, who go out as " working house- 
keepers." For two of these situations were waiting their arrival at 36/. a- 

year. One of these, Mrs. W , had applied for a situation in London 

just before she sailed, and found herself one of sixty applicants for wages 
at 12/. a-year. I have also been inundated with applications from lady 

workers who wish to give A "the opportunity to begin life afresh ;'' 

or who " think B will do well in a foreign city, where she is un- 
controlled by any influence whatever, though she did ill here." My 
friends, if you wish to aid us in our work, do not tempt us to lower our 
standard ; do not try to rid your Orphanages and your Rescue Homes 
of those who are only encumbrances. Let us continue to work on 
the principle of that great Society, the Girls' Friendly Society, and. 
hold up on high the banner of a pure and elevated English womanhood. 
If you cannot help directly in Emigration work yourselves, you can 
yet tell some motherless, perhaps homeless young girl, or some woman 
who is wasting her energies in this overcrowded city, of the advan- 
tages held out to them in other lands. You can lighten the labours^ 
of the Office by obtaining a copy of the "Schedule for Applicants," 
such as I now hold in my hand, and sending in your application 
ready prepared with the two references of " character " and " capacity," 
which are required. You can superintend the outfit ; you can give wise 
and motherly advice : our Society will do the rest for you. It will take 
the passage in the best ship ; it will meet the emigrant at the railway 
station ; it will take care of her at the port from which she sails ; it will 
receive her at the port at which she lands. We need jnoney. Money is 
needed for the working expenses : small as these are in a Society where 
so much voluntary help is given, they necessarily increase with the work 
of the Society. Money is needed for the Loans^ for which we are so 
constantly asked by our middle-class applicants, and which it is so hard 
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to refuse when all else is arranged. And, thirdly, we need gifts for pas- 
sages of those belonging to the general servant class, who can very rarely 
give. Thirdly, we want you to help us in our work of obtaining 
good private introductions in the Colonies. If you know of a friend out 
there wanting a nursery governess, tell her to apply to the Women's 
Emigration Society. If you know of a Colonial Bishop who thinks a 
lady who has been trained as a nurse would be useful to him on his 
mission-station, tell him to apply to the W. E. S. And ask your friends 
in the Colonies — in every colony and at every port in every colony — ^to 
befriend women sent out by the Society. Ask them to give them on first 
landing such advice as local people alone can give. It will be giving 
them an opportunity of doing a most useful work. Hospitality is a virtue 
sacred even in the tent of an Arab ; it is a virtue which even the busy and 
somewhat isolated life of this crowded city cannot destroy ; but it is one 
which graces the life of the Colonist, and which, doubtless, will be 
afforded ungrudgingly if the opportunity is given them for its exercise.' 

The Bishop of Ballarat said : * I am thoroughly in sympathy with 
the objects the last speaker has in view. I have lived seven^or eight 
years in Australia, and had the opportunity of seeing there the immense 
blessing which judicious emigration may bring to women who were in 
very bad circumstances in the old country. I have seen not a few in- 
stances of the disastrous results of injudicious emigration. A long ocean 
voyage has perils that are not understood by those who have not gone 
through that experience ; therefore I am quite sure nobody can make a 
mistake in rendering aid to an organization like this, which has for its 
object to afford such information to intending emigrants, and such as- 
sistance on their voyage and on their arrival, as will make the work of 
emigration effectual in their case. It is exceedingly important to prevent 
injudicious emigration, and to filter the emigrants, as it were, before they 
go. In Victoria, which occupies the south-east corner of Australia, the 
climate is perfectly delicious ; and an affection of throat or chest, which 
might be a perpetual plague and peril in England, would give no trouble 
at all from year's end to year's end out there. There is room for a few 
high- class governesses in the families of well-to-do squatters in the 
country, and there is also room for trained nurses ; but for domestic 
servants there is, of course, an almost unlimited demand. I will not 
detain you further except to say this, that I am one of the Colonial 
Bishops to whom reference has been made, and I shall take care to 
make a note of what fell from Mrs. Ross in that connexion. Personally, 
I shall be exceedingly pleased to render any help I can to this important 
organization when I return, as I shortly shall do, to my diocese. Mean- 
while I can only wish " God speed" to your efforts.' 

After a few words from Mr. Archer, Agent-General for Queensland, 
the meeting tenninated with a vote of thanks to the Chairman and the 
Duke of Westminster. 
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[HAT 'there is nothing new under the sun,' and that 'History 
repeats herself,' are two sayings which are neither very 
original nor very striking. Yet no one can fail to be struck 
who comes unexpectedly upon any special illustration of their truth, 
such as that contained in the following letter, which is reprinted 
verbatim from the Idler for October 1758. If Betty Broom's 
personal experiences are not absolutely identical with those of some 
girls in the present day, the objections taken to her education are 
such as may still be heard from the lips of persons who proclaim, 
with all the vivacity of a new discovery, that Education is ruining the 
people, and that all the virtues which are recognised as belonging to 
the servants in the good old times arose from their not being able to 
read or write. In the days of Dr. Johnson, people might perhaps be 
excused who took this view, or who ventured to assume that * the 
lower orders,' as they were called, possess equal rights with the 
upper, either as citizens or fellow-Christians ; but one would fain 
hope that those who make the same assertions in the present year 
of grace, 1882, may think better of such selfishness when they 
discover that their complaints are already more than a century old, 
and that they were commonplaces several generations ago, in a 
state of things whose perfection they are certainly not disposed 
entirely to endorse : — 

*Mr. Idler, 

* I NEVER thought that I should write anything to be printed, 
but having lately seen your first essay, which was sent down into the 
kitchen, with a great bundle of Gazettes and useless papers, I find that 
you are willing to admit any correspondent, and, therefore, hope you will 
not reject me. If you publish my letter, it may .encourage others, in the 
same condition as myself, to tell their stories, which may be, perhaps, as 
useful as those of great ladies. 

* I am a poor girl ; I was bred in the country at a charity school, 
maintained by the contributions of wealthy neighbours. The ladies, or 
patronesses, visited us from time to time, examined how we were taught, 
and saw that our clothes were clean. We lived happily enough, and 
were instructed to be thankful to those at whose cost we were educated. 
1 was always the favourite of my mistress ; she used to call me to read, 
and show my copy-book to all strangers, who never dismissed n^ without 
commendation, and very seldom without a shilling. 
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'At last, the chief of our subscribers, having passed a winter in 
London, came down full of an opinion new and strange to the whole 
countr>\ She held it little less than criminal to teach poor g^rls to read 
and write. They who are born to poverty, she said, are bom to igno- 
rance, and will work the harder the less they know. She told her friends 
that London was in confusion by the insolence of servants, that scarcely 
a wench was to be got " for all " work, " since education had made such 
numbers of fine ladies, that nobody would now accept a lower title than 
that of a waiting-maid, or something that might qualify her to wear laced 
shoes and long ruffles, and to sit at work in the parlour window. But 
she was resolved, for her part, to spoil no more girls. Those who were 
to live by their hands should neither read nor write out of her pocket ; 
the world was bad enough already, and she would have no part in 
making it worse." 

* She was for a short time warmly opposed ; but she persevered in her 
notions and withdrew her subscription. Few listen without a desire of 
conviction to those who advise them to spare their money. Her example 
and her arguments gained ground daily, and in less than a year the 
whole parish was convinced that the nation would be ruined if the 
children of the poor were taught to read and write. Our school was now 
dissolved ; my mistress kissed me when we parted, and told me that, 
being old and helpless, she could not assist me, advised me to seek a 
service, and charged me not to forget what I had learned. 

' My reputation for scholarship, which had hitherto recommended me 
to favour, was, by the adherents to the new opinion, considered as a 
crime ; and, when I offered myself to any mistress, I had no other 
answer than, " Sure, child, you would not work ; hard work is not fit for 
a pen-woman ; a scrubbing-brush would spoil your hand, child !" 

' I could not live at home, and while I was considering to what I 
should betake me, one of the girls, who had gone from our school to 
London, came down in a silk gown, and told her acquaintance how well 
she lived, what fine things she saw, and what great wages she received. 
I resolved to try my fortune, and took my passage in the next week's 
waggon to London. I had no snares laid for me at my arrival, but came 
safe to a sister of my mistress, who undertook to get me a place. She 
knew only the families of mean tradesmen ; and I, having no high 
opinion of my own qualifications, was willing to accept the first offer. 

* My first mistress was wife of a working watchmaker, who earned 
more than sufficient to keep his family in decency and plenty. But it 
was their constant practice to hire a chaise on Sunday, and spend half 
the wages of the week on Richmond Hill. On Monday he commonly 
lay half the day in bed, and spent the other half in merriment. Tuesday 
and Wednesday consumed the rest of his money ; and three days every 
week were passed in extremity of want by us who were left at home, 
while my master lived on trust at an alehouse. You may be sure that of 
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the sufferers the maid suffered the most; and I left them after three 
months rather than be starved. 

' I was then maid to a hatter's wife. There was no want to be dreaded, 
for they lived in perpetual luxury. My mistress was a diligent woman, 
and rose early in the morning to set the journeymen to work. My 
master was a man much beloved by his neighbours, and sat at one club 
or other every night. I was obliged to wait on my master at night and 
on my mistress in the morning. He seldom came home before two, and 
she rose at five. I could no more live without sleep than without food, 
and therefore entreated them to look out for another servant. 

' My next removal was to a linen-draper's, who had six children. My 
mistress, when I first entered the house, informed me that I never must 
contradict the children, nor suffer them to cry. I had no desire to 
offend, and readily promised to do my best. But when I gave them 
their breakfast I could not help all first ; when I was playing with one 
in my lap, I was forced to keep the rest in expectation. That which was 
not gratified always resented the injury with a loud outcry, which put 
my mistress in a fury at me and procured sugar-plums to the child. I 
could not keep six children quiet who were bribed to be clamorous, and 
was therefore dismissed, as a girl honest but not good-natured. 

^ I then lived with a couple that kept a petty shop of remnants and 
cheap linen. I was qualified to make a bill or keep a book, and being, 
therefore, often called at a busy time to serve the customers, expected 
that I should now be happy in proportion as I was useful. But my 
mistress every day appropriated part of the profit to some private use, 
^id as she grew bolder in her theft at last deducted such sums that my 
master began to wonder how he sold so much and gained so little. She 
pretended to assist his inquiries, and began very gravely to hope that 
" Betty was honest, and yet those sharp girls were apt to be light-fingered." 
You will believe that I did not stay there much longer. 

* The rest of my story I will tell you in another letter, and only beg to 
be informed in some paper for which of my places, except perhaps the 
last, I was disqualified by my skill in reading and writing. 

^ 1 am. Sir, your humble servant, 

* Betty Broom.' 

'(taming ©ut/ 

By Lucy Soulsby. 
{Coftcluded from page 203.) 

t) UT, above all, learn to keep house ; prove conclusively that Education 
^ makes you not less, but more, fit for the common duties of life. In 
^ese latter it is practice, and not theory, which makes perfect ; therefore 
practise as much, and as soon, as you can. 'Women's Rights' would 
^e far more effectively advocated than they are if clever women would 
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form a Tugend-bund for the irreproachable performance of household 
duties. The speeches and writings of too many * advanced ' women re- 
mind one of the dilemma expressed in the Catalonian proverb, * You a 
lady — I a lady — who shall drive the pigs afield?' After all, somebody 
must drive the domestic pigs, and whom do these emancipated ladies pro- 
pose for the office ? The inferior men, perhaps ! Certainly in some 
advanced circles men seem hardly to be thought fit for work which the 
members would hold to be beneath a woman's capacity. The key-note 
of one of these cliques, with which I happened to be intimately ac- 
quainted, was sounded by . a lady who was sighing for Shakespeare 
readings, and added, sorrowfully, 'But, you see, we're so poorly supported 
by the men !' On another occasion, too, I remember hearing some slight 
instalment repaid of the age-long contempt which * the men ' have poured 
on the feminine intellect. Some business detail of a Drawing Society 
had been found at fault ; we were told of it when calling on a member of 
tliis educational set My mother laughed, and said she concluded that a 
woman had had a say in it. Without appearing to hear this remark, an 
advanced lady, who happened to be present, raised her eyes to heaven, 
solemnly observing, * It's easy to see a man's hand in that.' If this view 
of men is the correct one, I suppose it is to be desired that the cause of 
Women's Rights should prosper ; but Hannah More's words on the 
subject are still worthy of consideration, viz. * That when she was young, 
she had more rights than were good for her ; and when she was old, more 
than she knew what to do with.' 

But, without becoming disciples of Miss Becker and Mr. Courtenay, 
all who value Education should feel bound to fight its battles ; and the 
best way of doing this, at least for girls, is not to thrust it down people's 
throats, but quietly to disarm the prejudices of those who have had no 
opportunity of cultivating their minds, and who instinctively feel a sus- 
picious dread of a blue-stocking. If you are open to the charge of so 
much as knowing another language besides your own, you will frequently 
have it said to you apologetically, * But, of course, you don't care for fancy- 
work !' Now, if it turns out that you do care, and would honestly like to 
add their crochet pattern to your stock, they at once begin to think 
education less baneful in its effects than they had supposed ; and they 
will be less ready to regard the next cultivated person they meet with as 
a natural enemy, or as likely to look down on them. 

Many regard Education with distrust, from a religious point of view ; 
sympathising with the young Dissenting Minister who remarked to 
Dr. South that 'God Almighty has no need of human learning.' I would 
commend to the notice of all such South's answer, * He has still less need 
of human ignorance ;' and also the consideration that their neglect of 
their intellects sadly lames their influence for good with thoughtful people. 
Religious mothers and sisters incur a heavy responsibility by the narrow- 
mindedness which is deaf to the new theories and discoveries of the day, 
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and refuses them fair examination and discussion. They impress upon 
their boys that orthodoxy is the home doxy ; all others are heterodoxies. 
The boys go to college, recognise the element of truth in *the New 
Learning :' and, by a natural revulsion of feeling, accept both its truth 
and falsehood, casting away their home traditions, blinded to the truth 
of those traditions, because they have discovered that their womenkind 
placed them on a narrow — and, therefore, false — ^basis. Had those 
mothers and sisters been strong enough in faith to cultivate their own 
minds, and drink thankfully of the new wine which God pours out for 
each new generation, they might have taught their boys to look upon 
what they learnt at home as living germs of truth, which could assimilate 
all other truths they might meet with in after life. 

Others, again, have scruples about education, because it seems to 
create a gulf between them and their belongings — their husbands, for 
instance. And so, to prevent their husbands feeling irked by their 
superiority, they let their culture drop ; and so lose the chance of being, 
in the future, of the highest use to their children. They overlook the 
fact that the uncultured husband dislikes culture in his wife, chiefly 
because he has an uneasy feeling that she sets a high value on it. He 
will forgive it if he sees that she holds it to be, as it really is, one of the 
minor things of life ; and that she does not take its presence or absence 
as her standard in judging of others. 

De Ouincy forcibly advocates cultivation of the mind in the following 
words : — * Nature supplies to all men a sufficient supply of happiness 
during that time when they have sufficient intellect to apprehend, and 
foresight to secure to themselves, sources of voluntary happiness — an 
involuntary happiness proceeding from an exuberance of animal spirits ; 
this she withdraws in regular progression with the advancement of the 
intellect. On the decay of these self-supporting spirits commences the 
incumbency — which rests on every man — to provide for himself a source 
of permanent stimulus.' This stimulus De Quincy would have us find in 
' a deep interest in the exhaustless and lofty subjects of human life and 
human nature.' If we add to his list Art and Nature, we should be sure 
to find life amusing, to put the matter on its lowest grounds ; and we 
should suffer less from our various * bores,' since there would be few who 
could not teach us something on some one of the many subjects in which 
we should be interested : not to mention that, as Pascal says, * A mesure 
qu'on a plus d'esprit, on trouve qu'il y a plus d'hommes origineaux. Les 
gens du commun ne trouvent pas de diffi^rence entre les hommes.' 

But another reason for having your mind open in all directions is, 
that you never know which of your faculties will soonest desert you in old 
age, or even before that day comes. How pitiable is the book-worm 
when failing eyes or constant headaches deprive her of her one pleasure ! 
Had she learnt to interest herself in many kinds of needlework, of 
manual labour — carving, fretwork, gardening, music, she would have 
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saved herself untold ennui j and probably have presented the vigour of 
her eyes and brain far longer. And the same danger lies in staking all 
our interest in life on any one venture, whatever pursuit we choose. 
Remember, too, that one-idea'd young ladies — however charming to 
those who ride the same hobby as themselves — are, to the general 
public, as fatiguing as Dr. Johnson found * un-idea'd young ladies.' 

Do not wait for a special talent before taking up a pursuit. How many 
neglect Music entirely on the plea of not being musical, whereas we 
have Ruskin's authority for saying that all can sing ; and there is 
certainly no one who cannot acquire the accomplishment, often so 
useful, of playing hymn- tunes. You may not become a * performer ;' but 
a very slight knowledge of music will give you a great deal of pleasure, 
and also prevent your being a perfectly dumb note when musical con- 
versation is going on. So with Drawing — we most of us have eyes, and 
it would be a good thing to have them trained to accurate perception of 
form and appreciation of colour, even if we have no scalps to exhibit in 
the shape of framed sketches. 

But I must draw my remarks to a close, with apologies for their 

unconscionable length. My excuse must lie in the interest of the 

subject. This paper is not meant for those who require a ' Gospel for 

the Nineteenth Century ;' it is merely an expansion of the old-fashioned 

words which tell us to * do our duty in that state of life to which it has 

pleased God to call us.' We hear a great deal now-a-days of Ideals and 

Aspirations, but one can't help seeing they generally mean that people 

find their own duties dull, and prefer doing somebody else's ; overlooking 

the fact that the noblest of all aspirations and the highest of all ideals is 

expressed in Henry Lawrence's epitaph, * Here lies one who tried to do 

his duty.' 

•!- 

9ita»f)in9 at f^ome. 

(Concluded from p. 174.) 

BUT all the trouble is not over when the linen comes in sweet and 
fragrant from the drying-ground. It has then to be sprinkled and 
folded in preparation for the mangle, and the fine things starched for 
ironing. The folding should be done overnight, and much care must be 
taken to fold smoothly and evenly, as every crease will remain when 
mangled in. The folded things should be closely packed one upon 
another, all feeling just a little damp. This part is easy enough to under- 
stand and manage, but the remaining pile of stiff, very dry, white linen, 
causes a little sigh of anxiety ; for these are the shirts belonging to those 
important creatures of the household called men and boys, and the ironer 
knows too mu,ch care cannot be expended upon their getting-up. Some 
laundresses prefer treating them overnight with boiled starch ; others 
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leave them till an hour before ironing, and then use raw starch : but as 
these are technical terms, it is necessary to explain fully both processes, 
as it depends very much on the ironer which will be preferred. 

Boiled starch is made by mixing in a large pan the knobby stuff got 
from the grocer's witl^ enough cold water to make it like thick cream, and 
then slowly pouring into it boiling-hot water from the spout of a kettle. 
This must be screeching hot, and the starch be stirred quickly all the 
time, or the requisite gluing process will not take place. As soon as the 
mixture looks clearly blue and transparent there has been enough water 
poured in, and you may let it cool a little. 

Starching is cruel work for delicate hands, for the hotter you can 
endure to do it the better for your ironing. Have a basin of cold water 
by, and dip your hand in for occasional relief after squeezing out every 
possible drop of the scalding starch. Each half shirt-front and each cuff 
must be gathered up in the left hand and well saturated, great care being 
taken not to starch any of the body of the shirt. Before saying good-bye 
to the lot of shirts, dip each starched portion quickly into a basin of cold 
water and wring out thoroughly, so as to clear without removing the 
starch, then hang the shirt before a fire to dry. When bone-dry, as the 
washerwomen say, sprinkle the body of the shirts slightly, and well damp 
the fronts and cuffs, fold each shirt in half lengthwise, and lay them in a 
coarse sheet or large cloth, rolling them in it tightly for the night. 

Raw starch is decidedly less economical, but, as it requires less care 
and preparation, is very generally used. It is nothing but starch mixed 
with cold water, like very thin cream for collars and shirt-fronts, and like 
sky-blue milk for muslins and laces. Everything must be wrung out 
quite thoroughly and rolled up in a cloth for an hour or more before 
ironing. Boys' collars always look best done with cold or raw starch. 

Dresses and pinafores, that do not require to be very stiff, need not be 
dried before starching ; they should be dipped in thin boiled starch 
before leaving the washerwoman's hands. When properly managed, few 
things besides collars and shirts need be dried before starching ; much 
trouble can thus be saved. After starching things must get very thoroughly 
dry, and then will require sprinkling and to be tightly rolled up for a 
few hours. 

An ironing-stove is indispensable if comfort and economy are con- 
sidered. To heat irons by a fire or on the top of a kitchener requires a 
good clear fire to be kept up, for good ironing cannot be done with cool, 
or greasy, or smoky irons. A good stove to heat a dozen irons costs only 
about lor. 6^/., and saves itself in fuel. 

It is the custom in Italy for the ladies of the household to get up all 
the linen of the household ; for, even if the washing is put out, it is sent 
home, as a matter of course, rough dry, so that to fold, starch, and iron 
comes as naturally to an Italian lady as ordering the dinner. I am sure 
the great proportion of English ladies, even those of domestic proclivities, 
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would hesitate to undertake their husbands' shirt-fronts, and yet what one 
woman can do another can. Of course the first trial will prove a signal 
failure, and, to prevent needless vexation, I will at once admit frankly 
that shirt-ironing is a branch of high art, that it needs to be learnt, and 
that there is only one right way in which to do it. 

One practical demonstration from a good ironer will be worth a whole 
page of directions, but for those who must go to work by themselves I 
will describe the process. First of all, reserve for your use four good 
smooth irons — polished ones are sold now ; see that they are heated to 
a nicety, and test each upon an old handkerchief before applying it to the 
shirt. Take a shirt out from the mummy-roll of damp ones, turn it right 
side out and fold it lengthways down the middle of the back, shaking the 
front loose from the back. Iron one side and then the other, then turn 
the shirt over and put your iron inside to form the three plaits down the 
back ; then do the neck-pieces and neck-band. The sleeves come next, 
and they need plaiting also, though not so elaborately as was done 
twenty years ago ; finish each sleeve off with the cuff : these being starched 
generally require a fresh iron, and must be delicately touched at first, or 
the iron will stick and make a nasty mark ; press from the edge of the 
cuff inwards, and pass the iron over very rapidly many times till the cuff 
is dry and stiff as a board. Hard pressure must be applied to give the 
final polish, but it is needless to iron the inside of the cuff. When 
both sleeves are finished, lay the front of the shirt uppermost and iron all 
but the fronts. Everything is now finished but these, and for them take 
a fresh iron, and insert the shirt-front board into the bosom of the shirt. 
This board is a piece of wood two feet long and eighteen inches broad, 
covered with soft flannel ; arrange the fronts on it smoothly with the 
hand before putting the iron on. If you feel very nervous place a fine 
handkerchief over the fronts, and iron over that till the final polish has to 
be given ; do not grudge a few extra minutes to make sure that all the 
dampness is ironed out. Then turn back the shirt on each side of the 
front, and hang it to air a little distance from the fire or ironing-stove 
— not too close, or the fronts will be drawn up and spoiled. 

These small details sound trifling, but they make all the difference 
when the shirt comes to be put on. It is not the big things of life that 
are difficult and mysterious, but the little ones that seem too trivial to be 
worth noticing. 

Dresses and petticoats ought to be ironed rather damp upon a dress- 
board — a board some four feet long by eighteen inches broad, with ironing- 
blanket stuff sewn on. All body linen, after mangling, should be partially 
unfolded and a hot iron passed over ; table-napkins should be very 
slightly starched, and, after mangling, be ironed on both sides ; pocket- 
handkerchiefs may also be folded smoothly in a thick pad one upon the 
other and mangled together, but of course, will need ironing also. 

I have now, I think, explained very fully the usual routine of a home 
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wash. There must be much hard work, but there need be little un- 
pleasantness. Incompetence and laziness will make a trouble of any- 
thing, but good temper and 'calm determination to have things done, and 
done in a right manner, will accomplish much. I never recommend a lady 
to expend her small amount of physical strength when for two shillings 
a-day it can be supplied of better quality and quantity ; but I am sure no 
valuable time will be wasted by learning practically how everything should 
be done. Once the lesson is learnt it is learnt for ever, and a certain in- 
dependence is gained which at some time may be very useful. 

I am quite sure many lives would be happier were they more fully 
occupied ; the mind needs exercise and occasional fatigue as well as the 
body, and it is not every woman, even of the upper classes, who can 
find employment or satisfaction in the higher mental pursuits. Girls who 
feel the bright day hours hang heavily because there is so little in the 
house that need be done, would find themselves happier with a dozen 
shirts that must be ironed before lunch-time. They would then enjoy the 
rest of an afternoon's needlework or reading, and be ready for a dance 
or game of tennis when the shirt-wearers returned home. I think there 
is a time coming when it will be still more difficult than it is now for 
small incomes to be extended indefinitely ; the hard-working classes will 
ask for still higher remuneration, and Government will pay no better 
salaries. As a matter of policy as well as comfort, our daughters must 
learn independence, if they would bring up the families of the future in 
decent comfort. To those who despise manual labour, and pride them- 
selves on mental, I would suggest that the mental might be better done 
if taken at rarer intervals, and as refreshment instead of toil ; but to 
those who think themselves too well-bom, too refined, to superintend a 
laundry, I can only give a pitying word that their refinement and good 
birth should lie so much on the surface. What is worth a lady's while 
to have done well is never beneath her dignity to understand thoroughly. 

A. K. 



JTiie illations' Eitr Sbatitt]^^ 

OR 

MIDWIVES' INSTITUTE. 

A MEETING of the members and friends of this Society was held on 
the 22nd of June, when several new members, associates, and lay- 
members, were elected, and the final Prospectus* of the Society was 
passed for circulation during the autumn months. 

The Prospectus fixes the principles of the Society, and decides the 
broad outlines of its organization, but as it leaves many minor regulations 

* Copies of this may be had gratis by forwarding a stamped envelope to the Se- 
cretary, Mrs. Bedingfeld, 263 Vauxhall Bridge Road. 
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to be considered at future meetings its publication in IVor^ atid Leisure 
is postponed for the present. 

Wc are glad to learn that the Petitions to Parliament continue to be 
numerously and influentially signed, and that they have received a great 
deal of support from medical men and from hospital nurses, many of the 
latter bearing witness to the very large number of cases of illness which 
had come under their notice, as being the result of the neglect or 
ignorant treatment of so-called midwives or monthly nurses, who, 
without any pretence of training or knowledge whatever, undertake 
duties they cannot perform. 

The Lancet and the British Medical Journal have lately contained 
information bearing upon the objects which the M. A. S. has in view, 
and the following summary of information supplied by these important 
Journals will be of interest to those of our readers who are supporting 
the movement for improving the status and efficiency of Midwives : — 

* Lord Carlingford, Lord President, and Mr. Mundella, Vice-President, of the 
Privy Council, received on Friday, June 1 6th, a deputation from the Parliamentary 
Bills Committee of the British Medical Association, on the subject of the exami- 
nation and registration of Midwives. The deputation included Mr. Ernest Hart, 
Chairman of the Committee, Dr; Quain, F.R.S., Dr. Priestley, Dr. Barnes, Dr. 
J. H. Aveling, Dr. Farquharson, M.P., Dr. Grigg, and Mr. Nelson Hardy. 

' The deputation put in the hands of the Lord President a Bill drafted on the 
lines of the previous resolutions and reports of the Parliamentary Bills Committee, 
and on the bases of the regulations approved by the Obstetrical Society, and in 
accord with the spirit of the clauses of the Duke of Richmond's Bill. The Bill 
has been drafted for the Committee by Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald. 

* The Lord President and Mr. Mundella expressed their warm sympathy with 
the objects, and approved of the proposals contained in the Bill in the main ; and 
Lord Carlingford said that he would at once submit the Bill to the General 
Medical Council for their consideration and approval.' 

The Lancet of July i reports the discussion which ensued at the 
Meeting of the General Medical Council, at which the letter from the 
Privy Council Office accompanying the Draft Bill, and requesting the 
remarks of the Council upon it, was read. We abstain from any remarks 
upon it, as the transactions speak for themselves, and it may be expected 
that the very small minority who took exception, not to the movement, 
the need for which appears to be unanimously acknowledged, but to the 
time at which it should be brought forward, may see fit ere long to with- 
draw even this trifling objection. The proceedings were as follows : — 

Dr. Quain, seconded by Dr. Pyle, moved that the Bill be referred to 
a Committee of the Council for immediate consideration. 

Sir William Gull objected, on the ground that this would be to admit 
that the Council was prepared to go with the whole question, and he 
doubted whether the subject was at present ripe for legislation. Indeed, 
he thought there were no Midwives to legislate for at present, and 
generally deprecated such haste. 
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Mr. Simon had no doubt that the most convenient course was to refer 
the matter to a Committee, but thought, with Sir William Gull, that some 
caution was necessary, even at that stage of the proceedings, as they were 
only holding their seats until their successors were appointed, and it was 
questionable whether they should accept, on their behalf, new educational 
responsibilities. Every one would agree in the general object proposed^ 
and, as far as he had looked at the Bill, he thought that if there was 
a regulation of Midwives, the relation of the Council to that regulation 
must be something like that proposed in it. Moreover, the Act 
would not be a cheap one to work, and that was also a question for 
consideration. 

Mr. Macnamara wished the provisions of the Bill to be extended to 
Ireland and Scotland, and referred to the admirable training given in the 
School of Midwifery at Sir Patrick Dun's hospital in Dublin, under the 
auspices of the late Sir Edward Sinclair. 

Dr. Lyons thought the proposal before the Council of a very wide cha- 
racter, and demanded very serious consideration and fuller ventilation 
through the press. It appeared likely to make the Medical Council re- 
sponsible for an indefinite number of women, who might become a sort 
of additional grade in the profession. That might be very desirable for 
the public^ but was a matter on which the Council ought not to act hastily. 
He therefore moved, but with no feelings of hostility to the measure, that 
it be taken into consideration that day six months. 

Sir W. Gull then moved, * That, whilst the Council are impressed with 
the importance of the question . . . they think it desirable to delay its 
formal consideration until the next meeting ;' and this was accepted by 
Dr. Lyons. 

Mr. Turner said that the amendment practically asked the Council 
to abnegate its functions, and that Dr. Quain*s motion was in con- 
formity with a rule of long standing, and urged that the appointment 
of a Committee in no way pledged the Council as to the course it would 
adopt. 

Dr. Watson supported this motion, remarking that indefinite delay 
would naturally strengthen a suspicion which prevailed that the Council 
concerned itself but little in obstetrical matters. 

Dr. Quain said the question was not new to the Council, that it had 
l>een introduced in the Duke of Richmond's Bill, and had from that time 
to the present been postponed, and now they were again asked to post- 
pone it The question was really one of pressing importance and urgency y 
for the injury inflicted upon suffering women by ignorant midwives was 
something dreadful to contemplate. If the Council declined to consider 
the subject it would probably be taken up by some other body, perhaps 
the Local Government Board. 

Sir William Gull held to his opinion that the time was not ripe, and 
the amendment was then put to the Council and lost — only three members 
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voting for it. The resolution was then put and carried, and the Committee 
was appointed. 

[The majority who thus allowed their humane consideration for the sufferings 
resulting from the present distressing state of things to overpower all other feelings 
of self-interest, merits the gratitude which all women will doubtless accord 
to them. At the subsequent meeting of the General Medical Council, at which 
the deputation appointed to consider the subject of this Draft Bill for the Regis- 
tration of Midwives attended, Mr. Ernest Hart reviewed the various efforts already 
made by the Obstetrical Society to promote legislation in this direction, together 
with the action which has been also taken in the matter by the Local Government 
Board, the Duke of Richmond, and the Medical Council ; and most warmly ad- 
vocated the introduction of that measure. Space forbids our doing justice to the 
arguments he so ably adduced in the present number of our Gazette^ but we hope 
to refer to them at a future opportunity. Suffice it to say that they received the 
support of Dr. W. Playfair, Dr. Holman, Mr. Sibley, Mr. Macnamara, Mr. 
Turner, Dr. Humphry, Dr. Haughton, and though last, not least, Dr. Aveling, 
who— on account of the time he has devoted to the subject, and also of the works 
he has published with the view of drawing attention to the cr3dng need which 
the Bill is intended to remedy — may be called the champion of the whole move- 
ment. In thanking the deputation, the President, Dr. Acland, said that the 
Council was obliged to the members for submitting their views on this important 
matter, and said that both the Committee and the Council would give the views 
put before them their fullest consideration.] 
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:Wb Sfftootlife, or JBags of Yore. 

No. II.— A CONVENT SCHOOL. 

y next experience of school-life was another convent. 

The school nearest to our home was an Urseline con- 
vent, and St. Charles had been so far satisfactory that it was 
decided to send me there, the more readily as an old friend of my 
mother's was among the community. 

When the little community of sisters first came to Scotland, they 
fixed their abode in an old country-house between a considerable 
town and a country village ; by the time I knew them the village 
had developed into a flourishing and rather fashionable suburb, and 
builders were busy all round St. Helen's. The good ladies had kept 
pace with the times, built largely, and changed their quaint old house 
into a perfect conventual building, whose beautiful chapel and clois- 
ters remain one of the sights of the town, all the more admired that 
they are seen by few. 

No difficulty was made about receiving me as a pupil, though the 
sisters would Have preferred that I had come as a boarder, so I found 
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myself for the second time the only Protestant and the only day- 
scholar in a Roman Catholic convent. 

My mother's friend, Sister Theresa, was a bright, fair little woman, 
to whom the black veil and snowy linen were very becoming. She 
led me away through the cloisters, where I had already been, to the 
school-room, where about thirty girls were at play. * Here is a new 
companion for you, children,' she said. * Her name is Jane, but I 
suppose you will call her Jeannie. She is nine years old. Which 
of you are nine years old?' Half-a-dozen girls about my own size 
immediately said that they were nine years old, a crowd of little ones 
said that they would be nine some time, and some others, who looked 
to me appallingly tall, said that they had been nine not so very long 
ago. Almost all tried to put forward some special claim to my 
acquaintance. I did not know then what a very different reception 
I had had from that bestowed on a new girl in most schools. 

The next day I began regular school-work at St. Helen's. The 
boarders rose at half-past six, went to mass in the chapel, then to 
breakfast, then to a Catechism lesson; all this was over by half-past nine 
when I arrived. From that time till dinner, at one, there was regular 
class-work ; after dinner an hour for play, then an hour and a half 
for sewing. The evening was devoted to preparing lessons, play, and 
dancing lessons. 

I do not think there is much to say about the actual teaching at 
St. Helen's. It was old-fashioned even for that day, and slightly 
touched with French habits. Many of the nuns had been educated 
in France, and their religion led all of them to look to it almost as 
their mother country. Every child in the school learnt English, 
French, music, and sewing. French was taught by any of the 
nuns who were considered good French scholars, and was as well 
taught as in most schools, though no native was employed. 
Of music the same may be said. A good deal of attention was 
given to sewing ; and certainly the results were often beautiful, 
especially in the plain and useful branches. During the long time 
devoted to sewing talking was strictly prohibited, except as a rare 
treat. The children repeated some prayers which they knew well by 
heart, a very instructive story-book was read, and for the rest there 
was silence except for the teacher's voice. 

The instruction I received in English was certainly weak, — ^very 
bald, old-fashioned books of history and geography being nominally 
learnt by heart. The arithmetic was weaker still, indeed it can 
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scarcely be said that the children were taught arithmetic at all 
Many of the elder girls learnt Italian, a few learnt German from a 
teacher who came in for that alone. I believe that a little astronomy 
and botany were also taught, and a great many elaborate chalk 
drawings were executed Altogether the teaching was undoubtedly 
the weak point at St. Helen's ; indeed, I have heard more than one 
of the nuns say, that so long as the children were well-behaved, 
happy, and healthy, she considered learning of small importance. 

Well-behaved the children certainly were, on the whole, though 
scrapes were not unknown, and there were even some ill-disposed 
children in the school The good conduct was due much more to 
a very high tone of morals in the whole establishment than to any 
special system. Many circumstances besides my own reception in the 
school showed me that my companions were little ladies. Some of 
them were Irish, and many who had never seen the Green Isle were 
proud to say that, through their parents, they belonged to the land 
that had remauied true to the faith in spite of persecution. In their 
manners there was much of the sweet frankness that distinguishes 
that luckless race, and certainly contrasts strongly with the manners 
of little English girls, not to speak of Scotch ones. 

One point in which St. Helen's differed considerably from secular 
schools was the sort of veneration with which the children regarded 
the nuns. This was due partly to their extending some part of their 
religious feeling to the wearer of the religious habit, but still more 
perhaps to the fact that the sisters' rule of life rendered for ever 
impossible to them those little vanities and affectations which often 
bring more contempt upon teachers than a vice would. 

Conventual dress makes it difficult to recognise faces, and con- 
ventual life perhaps tends to assimilate characters. Only a few of 
the thirty nuns come distinctly before my mind. Of many of them 
we saw little, as they were employed in other work in the house, or 
in teaching poor schools in a remote part of the town. 

Reverend Mother was a gentle, stately old lady, who I could not 
help fancying had been elected to the post for her good looks (the 
Superiorship was elective amongst the nuns themselves). She had 
nothing directly to do with the school management, and her appear- 
ance amongst us was always the sign for a jubilee. 

There was another old lady, who, instead of teaching us English 
grammar, told long tales about her own wonderful childhood, which 
I now believe to have been fabulous, though at the time they were 
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received with the utmost respect There was little Sister Josephine^ 

who sang beautifully and cut jokes. Sister Gertrude, who imposed 

terrible punishment lessons, but never insisted on their being learnt. 

It may then be said of the sisters at St. Helen's that in what 

they attempted they succeeded. The children were well-behaved, 

healthy, and happy, and they v/ere not learned. I soon discovered 

that for a lesson to be given out was rather a recommendation that 

it should be learnt than a command. To come to class unprepared 

was very common, and though reprobated was not regarded as the 

grave offence that it is in a school where study is more an object. 

This evil was perhaps the less serious that the children were all 

young, there being only one girl over fifteen among them. 

B. R. 
1 » I 

a8ai)er« to ^pentr a f^olitrag. 

No. III.— AMONG THE HILLS. 

THE Stretton Hills of South-west Shropshire are so beautiful, and 
seem to be, comparatively speaking, so little known, that those who 
are wondering where they shall or can go may like to hear something 
about them ; especially as, for those who do mind * roughing ' it, a stay 
in the neighbourhood need not be expensive. 

A return ticket for a month from London is 35^. second class ; third 
class, single fare, ijj*. 4^/. But there are other busy places besides 
London which are within much easier reach of the hills ; and, after 
wandering^ for hours without seeing a single living creature other than the 
wald ponies, sheep, curlews, grouse, &c., it was strange to see upon the 
far horizon the rising smoke of Wolverhampton and other Staffordshire 
towns, and to reflect that, with all its wildness, the Longmynd was after 
all but a few miles distant* from some of the great centres of industry. 

It was very pleasant news to us to hear that we could have the Tan 
House, Little Stretton, from the ist June ; and after a rather long but 
interesting journey, vid Stroud, Ross, and Hereford, we reached the 
small, old-fashioned market-town of Church Stretton, which was our 
nearest station. A drive of a mile and a half by the high road, which 
winds along the foot of wooded hills, and looks occasionally as if it 
meant to go through them, brought us to our destination — a delightfully 
quaint, old, black-and-white half-timbered house, with a gable and lattice- 
windows, old oak doors and oak wainscots. Its furniture is quite in 
keeping with itself, and consists of old oak chairs, side-boards, cabinets, 
presses, and settees ; while the walls are decorated with old china. But, 
indeed, old oak furniture is a characteristic of the entire neighbourhood ; 
for there was hardly one of the many cottages we visited which did not 
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contain at least />ne handsome article of the sort, if it were but a comer- 
ctipboard, while many contained two or three. 

The three Strettons — All Stretton, Church Stretton, and Little 
Stretton, distant from one another about a mile and a quarter and a mile 
and a half respectively — lie in a valley, itself 600 ft. above the sea level ; 
having on the west the Longmynd, a range of hills ten miles in length, 
and on the east Lawley Hill, the famous Caer Caradoc, and Ragle th, as 
well as others of less importance ; and whether the visitor be artist, 
geologist, botanist, or antiquarian, he will certainly find more than 
enough to occupy him for a few weeks. 

June is not considered the most beautiful month here, and it may be 
that there is even greater variety of colouring earlier in the year, when 
the hills are aglow with the bright crimson shoots of the bilberry ; or 
later, when the ling and furze may be seen in blossom together, and the 
brakes assume their autumn tints of gold, and red, and brown ; but, be 
this as it may, we found hedgerows and meadows brilliant with an 
immense variety of flowers ; while the deep rich purples of the slaty 
rocks, the delicate tints of the mountain-fern and bilberry, the bright red of 
the large patches of sheep's sorrel, and the warm browns of the ling, were 
quite enough to drive an artist to despair of success in reproducing them. 

By dint of taking camp-stools and provisions we managed, though 
not good walkers, to see most of the immediate neighbourhood pretty 
thoroughly. There is an easy way of getting to the top of the Longmynd 
from Little Stretton, by one of the numerous valleys or hollows which run 
up into it ; and there is a good carriage-road from Church Stretton, 
whence the charge for driving is 5^. On the way up there is a beautiful 
view of Caradoc and Lawley, with the Wrekin in the distance and Bod- 
bury Ring in the foreground. 

From the highest point of the Longmynd, 1674 ft., there are exquisite 
views of the Welsh hills, and on a very clear day it is said that even 
Snowdon is visible, though seventy miles off. 

What with listening to the wild, beautiful whistle of the curlews, and 
watching them and the plovers and other smaller birds, and the excite- 
ment of discovering quaking bogs, new plants, and ferns, and of occasion- 
ally rousing the grouse, the time passed rapidly ; and even when the rain 
came down, and there was nothing to be done but to sit under umbrellas 
and shelter ourselves as well as we could among the ling, even then, 
though the sea of hills around us was completely blotted out by white 
mist, it was beautiful and curious to watch the clouds driving up the 
valleys beneath, and when they did clear off at last, the distance was all 
the clearer and the colouring the more vivid. 

To mention a few only of the numerous places of interest within a few 
miles, there are the Stiperstones, a grand hunting-field for the geologist, 
Stokesay Castle, Ludlow, the Clee Hills, Wenlock, Buildwas Abbey, and 
Shrewsbury. At Church Stretton there are an hotel and inns, and Si/eti/ 
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private lodgings. There is less accommodation in Little Stretton, which is 
a mere village, but while the owners are abroad the Tan House is some- 
times to be had, and it contains four bedrooms (three double-bedded), 
besides attics. Application should be made to A. Zrinyi, Esq., Church 
Stretton. 

Lodgings are to be had of Mrs. Benbow, the Malt House ; Mrs. 
Richard Benbow, Ragleth Cottage ; Mrs. Davies (a farmhouse). Terms 
from 2 5 J. per week for one bedroom (double-bedded) and sitting-room ; 
other rooms in proportion. A double-bedded room could be had for 5^. 
a- week of Mrs. Francis, who keeps a small shop, and would make arrange- 
ments to give the use of another room for meals ; while Mrs. Lloyd, the 
blacksmith's wife, offers sitting-room and bedroom (double-bedded) for 
loj., with the advantage of an entirely separate entrance ; an additional 
bedroom could be had if desired. These lodgings are, of course, very 
homely, but the people are thoroughly clean and respectable, and would 
do all in their power to make their visitors comfortable ; and the rooms, 
which we inspected, are of fair size. 

As to prices of provisions : fruit and vegetables are scarce and dear ; 
butter, which is very good, was is, in June, but will be dearer ; excellent 
milk at 4//. a-quart — sold, we believe, by some at 3^. Good tea, in packets 
is sold by Taylor of Little Stretton ; but grocery in general is dear and 
poor in quality. Good meat is to be had, but the best is reser\'ed for 
regular customers ; and poultry is almost as dear as in London. 

August and September, when the bilberries are ripe, and whole 
families spend the day on the hills gathering them, are considered the 
months for Stretton ; but the autumn is short, and cold weather some- 
times sets in early, so early that occasionally the unreaped corn-fields 
have been covered with snow. 



T/ie Author of ^ Smuts and Diamonds? 



(Conflict 

MY heart a prison is, wherein there lies, 
Starved, beaten, crossed, denied, a captive slave, 
Who erst has been my tyrant, and does crave 
Full oft to be released with murmurous sighs. 
Anon, with head upraised, this slave defies 
Restraining power, and does in madness rave ; 
JNor can I hope for peace in any wise 
Until I come to lay me in my grave. 
Yet only thus by conflict can I grow 
Unto completest manhood, strong and free ; 
Nor would I ask to be released, since so 
The Master deigns to form Himself in me. 
E'en so, O Lord ! work Thou Thy perfect will, 
And let Thy fulness all my being fill.-— Emily Janes. 
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THE paper on the Braille system, which appeared in Work and Leisure 
for June, while exciting considerable interest, has, we fear, given 
rise to some little misapprehension, and consequent disappointment. 

It seemed to the writer, that if people knew how easy it was to write 
in the Braille type, more than now do so, would be glad to employ 
part of their leisure in transcribing books for the blind ; but there was 
no intention of suggesting that it was likely to afford profitable em- 
ployment, except in rare instances. We learn from a private source 
that the usual rates of payment for a page of Braille are i^d. for 
English and Latin, 2id. for Greek ; and occasionally, no doubt, some 
blind person might be met with who would be glad to pay for the 
services of a transcriber. A few months ago, for instance, a gentleman 
was inquiring for some one able to write out Greek for him in Braille. 
But such cases are not numerous enough to make the work remune- 
rative as work ; and application would usually be made to the British 
and Foreign Association, which will always undertake to get any work 
written out to order for those who can pay for it. The Association 
does not pay any but the blind for writing Braille^ but can supply 
plenty of occupation in this line to competent volunteers able to afford 
the time. A good many Braille MS. books are now in circulation, 
thanks to this Association, but there is still plenty of scope for the 
ser\'ices of unpaid writers. In answer to sundry correspondents we 
give the following particulars : — 

The Braille system is generally understood by the educated blind, 
and is largely used by them for correspondence. When once learnt 
it is far from being a slow process, and, as we have before said, it is 
not difficult to learn. Instances are known in which people have leamt 
enough to enable them to write to blind relations after only two or 
three days' practice. Of course it takes longer than this to master the 
refinements of Braille writing, contractions, &c. 

The 3J. dd, size Braille frame can be sent by post. Style for writing 
with, price \d. Paper, dd, per lb. of about twenty sheets. Alphabet, \d. 
Contractions, 2d, 

Books and apparatus are supplied by the Hon. Sec. of the British 
and Foreign Association for the Blind, Dr. Armitage, 33 Cambridge 
Square, Hyde Park; and by the Sec. of the Indigent Blind Visiting 
Society, 27 Red Lion Square, w.c. 



Midsummer Prize Competition.-— x. Care of Health in Relation to Work. 2. A Plea for 




Brown's Life ; ' and a Tale without any title from ' Marguerite/ have also been received ; but as 
none are altogether suitable for insertion in the pages of our Magazine they are regretfully 
declined, and will shortly be returned to the writers. 
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Office :— 113 Gloucester Road, Queen's Gate, s.w. 

(Office Hours : — i \to \ and zto \ Daily, except Saturdays.) 

Post-office Orders sJwuldbe made payable to A. M. Mackenzie, Gloucester JRoad 

Post Office, Hereford Square, s. w. 
Orders for Plain Needlework should be addressed to Mrs. Locker, as ^Special 
Secretary,^ at 80 Eaton Square ; for Art Worky to Lady Eden, 3 Lffwer 
Grosvenor Place, s.iK ; for Drawing and Painting, to Lady Emily Dundas, 
34 Onslow Square; for Fancy Work, to Miss J. G. Macdonald Moreton, 
«/ tke W. L. G. Office, 113 Gloucester Road, s.iv,; for Knitting, to Miss 
Louise Barron, 47 Gloucester Place, Portnuin Square, iv. 

THE Report of the Annual Meeting of the Working Ladies' Guild 
having been substituted last month for the usual Monthly Report, a 
brief abstract of the work done in the two months of May and June is 
now gfiven. 

Meetings of the General Committee were held on June 13th and 
July I ith, when forty-three Associates were elected, their subscriptions 
amounting to 37/. 

Specimens of Employment found in the Months of May and 

June, 1882. 

46. Pupils for china painting. 

43t 694, 47. Engaged as resident governesses ; good salaries. 

48. Engaged as German governess. 

288, 459, 79. Employed in writing and making catalogues. 
428. Employed to illuminate texts for a Home. 

220. Employed to arrange flowers. 

380. Pupils for music. 

227. Pupil for German. 

439. Pupil for French. 

425. Temporary engagement as daily governess. 

684. Engaged as matron to a Blind School. 

289. Pupils for Greek. 

423. Employment in painting. 

127. Engaged to help in a Kindergarten in return for her training. 

Many presents of clothes, concert tickets, flowers, &c., have been re- 
ceived, and have been sent to ladies who have greatly appreciated the kind- 
ness shown them. Two ladies have had medical aid. One has been helped 
to go to a Convalescent Home. Money amounting to 104/. i ys, 6d. has been 
given to thirty-five cases deemed suitable by the Case Committee. As a 
rule it has been given as an allowance in sickness or temporary need. 

Case Committees were held on June 6th, June 22nd, and July 13th, 
when thirty cases were considered, one of which was rejected. 

The Loan Exhibition at Crescent House was well attended, and, 
besides proving a pecuniary success, has brought a considerable increase 
of orders to the Art- Work Department. The work done by the ladies of 
the Guild vied in beauty with the old work sent for exhibition, and the 
Church work excited special admiration. Several painted screens were 
exhibited, which testified to the talents of the artists, and were successful 
in finding purchasers. 

1428 letters have been received, 1305 letters have been sent out, and 
2184 cards and circulars sent out. 
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THE idea that has been gaining ground for some time past, that women need 
no longer be drones in this busy hive of life, but active workers, is doubtless 
good for women themselves, and a very great benefit to the hard-working male 
relatives of the family, who will probably soon be relieved of a heavy burden, and 
in a generation or two be no longer required to maintain in luxurious idleness 
sisters and daughters who are good for nothing but to be looked at, and may 
possibly not even be ornamental. For women themselves, growing-up girls and 
young women especially, it is an incalculable gain to leam that it is honourable, 
not derogatory, for a woman to earn her own living : that she may do a thousand 
things that would have shocked our ancestors, and yet be as womanly as when 
she was, metaphorically speaking, shut up in the nursery and kept in leading- 
strings all her life ; that she may cultivate her brains, and know something of 
other literature besides her * Cookery-book and her Bible,' without being in danger 
of becoming too like a man. Yet while the world is more and more clearly 
recognising the fact that women can work as well as men, and that a woman's 
work may be as well done as a man's, it seems tending more and more to ignore 
the equally plain fact, that a woman in the privacy of her own home may do just 
as much good, and be as helpful to her bread-winning friends, as she would be 
were she supporting herself. There is labour, hard and important labour, waiting 
at home as well as abroad, and it seems only right and fitting that those who, for 
any reason, cannot engage in the active business of life, should remain at their 
post and do the duty that lies nearest to them, not undertake something they feel 
is beyond their power merely from the morbid terror that they will otherwise 
lead idle, useless lives, and become a burden on those they love best. 

Earning money is a good thing, but so is saving money, though its advantage 
may not be recognised as clearly. By work money is gained to live on, but by work 
— that is, by economy, care, turning everything that can be used to account, 
spending time and pains in making things go as far as possible — money may enable 
us to live in more ease and comfort than it would do if it were in extravagant, 
careless hands ; and though the latter labour may be not as much thought of by 
the outer world, or even those for whom it is done, and is generally much more 
distasteful to the doers than the former, yet it is in reality quite as valuable. 
Turning worn dresses, making old dresses fashionable, knitting under-clothing 
(because the first expense is less, and the garments so made are much more 
durable than the ordinary bought ones), these, and the thousand-and-one little 
ways of eking out a modest income, may seem trivial and unimportant when we 
look at each small individual economy, and does not require the amount of talent 
necessary for writing a book or teaching children. But all cannot write ; there 
are many more governesses than are required, and it is a profession that the un- 
musical and non-artists cannot enter. Absence of strength, or the presence of some 
physical infirmity or organic disease, may prevent many, otherwise well fitted, from 
becoming hospital nurses. There are many who find every method of earning their 
own living thus seemingly closed to them. Nothing, apparently, is left for them 
to do but to make the best of what they cannot help, and cheerfully gather up the 
fragments of life, contenting themselves with thinking that comforts and pleasures, 
otherwise unattainable, may in this way be added to the household in which they 
live, and that their power to give help and bring happiness may extend even 
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"beyond their own family circle. It is wonderful how, by a little tact and ingenuity, 
rubbish that at first sight looks fit only to be thrown away, can be made into useful 
igifts for our poorer neighbours ; thus enabling us to give cheaply what we might in 
any other way be unable to give at all ; and for how small a cost home may be 
made beautiful when willing brains and fingers set to work. As a general rule, 
this faculty is latent in a woman, and develops itself without much cultivation ; but 
in any case it is easily acquired, and is well worth every effort made to gain it. 
Certainly let every woman be given, if possible, the power of earning her own 
living, whether it is probable she may be obliged to depend on her own exertions 
for a livelihood or not, so that if ever she is thrown upon her own resources she 
may be as independent as a man would be under the same circumstances : but the 
greatest care should also be taken to teach the good of work that makes no show 
in the world, and is of no pecuniary value, so that if it is undesirable or impossible 
for a woman to fight the battle of life for herself she may remain contentedly at 
home, doing as much good by the less conspicuous, but equally durable and useful 
work of saving. 



ffl2aomen*» IBmigration Sbotittyi. 

4 EccLESTON Street, s.w. 
Patron: H.R,H, the Princess Louise^ Marchioness of Lorne, 

Report of Work done from June i8 to July 15. 

THREE Committee Meetings have been held, at which 11 cases were 
considered. 

Twenty-three Emigrants have sailed. To Canada, 10 ; Townsville 
(Queensland), 7 ; Sydney, 4 ; S. Africa, 2. 

News has been received from Nos. 119, 131, and 133, whose amval 
at Townsville in the Deronda was announced last month ; they have ob- 
tained situations. 157 has arrived at Winnipeg. 172 and 177 are staying 
^t Quebec, en route for Toronto. No. 68 settled happily in Toronto. 
Three girls who sailed on June 8th in the ss. Hibernian safely arrived 
at Montreal ; 168 and 171 well placed, and 169 going to the north-west 
-as servant in the Bishop's family. 

369 letters have been received, 960 despatched. 

The letters despatched include the cards of invitation issued for the 
Annual Meeting. The Meeting was again held in Grosvenor House, by 
the kind permission of the Duke of Westminster. Sir Henry Barkly pre- 
sided, and the Agents-General for New South Wales and Queensland 
and the Bishop of Ballarat were among the speakers. Madame von 
Koerber addressed the meeting on the subject of International Protection 
of Female Emigrants. 

The Allan steamers leave Liverpool every Thursday for Quebec, 
calling at Londonderry the following Friday. 

Two vessels, carrying emigrants (a mail-steamer and a sailing-ship), 
leave Plymouth every month for Queensland. 

E. L. Browne, Han. Sec, 
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Solutions to Acrostics in ' Work and Leisure ' may be addressed, ' W. & L. 
Acrostic, care of Miss Blake, i Campden Houses, Kensington ;' and correct ones 
sent in before the 15/A proximo will be acknowledged in the Gazette. Bound copies 
of the * Year-book of Women's Work,' and of 'Work AND Leisure,' will be pre- 
sented to those who send in the most correct answers before December isth, 1882. 



DOUBLE ACROSTIC XXXVII. 
Steady, my friend ! too oft we miss. 
Let*s have a good, long, loving kiss ! 

1. Some cross-bearers, fragrant, and 

pure, and sweet, 
Whom every spring in Flora's train 

we meet ; 
In vesture bright of white anfl mauve 

arrayed, 
Nor by * parishioners aggrieved,' 

gainsayed. 

2. Great Handel ate dinner for four (so 

folks say). 
I marked the same figure in Great 
Caesar's day. 

3. A one-armed veteran, that in man's 

fierce need, 
Like Nelson, proves himself true 
friend indeed. S. E. M. 



HOMEMADE JAMS. 

Apple Marmalade. — Scald apples 
till they will pulp from the core, then 
take an equal weight of sugar in large 
lumps, just dip them in water, boiling 
it till it can be well skimmed and is a 
thick syrup, put to it the pulp, and boil 
over a quick fire for a quarter of an 
hour. Grate a little lemon peel in it. 

Red Apples in Jelly. — Pare and 
core some well-shaped apples — not too 
large, throw them into water as you do 
them. Put them in a preserving-pan, 
and with as much water as will only 
half cover them. When the lower side 
is done turn them. Observe that they 
do not lie too close when first put in. 
Mix some pounded cochineal with the 



water and boil with the fruit. When 
sufficiently done take them out of the 
dish they are to be served in, the stalk 
downwards. Take the water and make 
a rich jelly of it with loaf sugar, boiling 
with it the thin rind and juice of a 
lemon. When come to a jelly let it 
grow cold, and put it on and among 
the apples. Cut the peel of the lemon 
in narrow strips and put across the eye 
of the apple. Observe that the colour 
is fine at first, but use as little of the 
cochineal as possible lest the syrup 
taste bitter. 

BuLLACE Cheese, Damson Cheese. 
— The fruit must be quite ripe. To 
every quart put J lb. pounded loat 
sugar. Put into a baking-jar and bake 
till quite soft ; then rub through a hair- 
sieve, and to every pound of pulp add 
} lb. loaf sugar beat fine. Then boil it 
I J hours over a slow fire, stirring it 
continually. Pour it into shallow pots 
and keep very dry. 

Apricot Marmalade. — Cut ripe 
apricots (not too soft) in thin slices. 
To every pound of chips strew over 
i lb. fine loaf sugar sifted ; let them re- 
main 2 hours, or all night. Take i lb. 
of sugar and J pint of water to every 
pound of chips, and the liquor that 
runs from the apricots that were covered 
with sugar ; boil them to a sjrrup as fast 
as you can, and then put in the chips, 
skimming well all the time ; shake it 
often to prevent burning. \Vhen it 
jellies well it is done. Apricot jam is 
made like any other jam, but the 
stones should be broken and the ker- 
nels put in. 
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The Editor does ttot hold herself responsible for the opinions of Correspondents. 

Anonymous Communications cannot be inserted. 



Madam. — One thought has long been on my mind, and that is the 
difficulty of providing house accommodation for Ladies of small income, 
or for Governesses either retired or still looking out for situations. Rents 
are now so immoderately high, and one servant, with their wagesy their 
'waste^ and their food, cost — for I have made the experiment— fully as 
much as would keep two Ladies, that any Ladies with limited means 
dare not risk taking a small house with one or two servants, as could be 
done in past years. Is there no enterprising Lady or Gentleman who 
would rent an empty house and let it out to ladies in unfurnished rooms ? 
A Governess now, with a small income, rents two empty rooms for lo/. 
a-year ; another rents one room for 5/. ; both are in the neighbourhood 
here, and the house belongs to a Christian woman. But, after strict and 
persistent inquiring, not another house of the kind is to be had for a Lady 
who wanted it, except in the house of a tradesman, who coolly asked for 
one room a sum weekly equal to 30/. a-year. Furnished lodgings in a 
respectable house and neighbourhood are unattainable either in or out 
of London, and the result is that many a woman of refinement in habits 
and feelings is obliged to live in surroundings not only unpleasant, but 
scarcely safe. I am sure the enterprise would be successful. A few 
pounds would furnish the room, or rooms if wanted, and, surrounded by 
respectable people, it would be a home for them. There are numbers of 
Ladies who are waiting to be admitted into the Homes at Wandsworth 
and elsewhere. Would not this be better ? There are many houses in 
the suburbs of London that could be made available, and rents not high. 

Yours faithfully, RoOF-TREE. 

Madam, — Will not * Lethe * tell us whether practically she has found 
lady nurses answer in her nursery ? Perhaps I have been unfortunate ; 
but, desirous as I am to encourage women to strike out new paths of 
employment, I have not found ladies in the nursery useful helps. A 
head-nurse must have some training, some aptitude ; but these lady 
nurses rush where angels fear to tread, and accept responsibility with no 
more preparation for it than theory, even if they possess that much know- 
ledge. I have found lady nurses poor, flabby, desolate, dispirited, nerveless, 
handless creatures, who have passed through a good portion of life in an 
unsuccessful way, and will do anything for a home. But their backs 
ache, their heads cannot endure noise, their limbs are not strong enough 
for the daily walks that healthy children require. On damp days they 
look on you as a tyrant if you suggest a little fresh air would do the children 
good ; on cold days they shiver, keep their hands in a warm muff, and 
shuffle miserably along, letting the little ones struggle along unaided as 
best they can. Of course I know lazy, bad nurses, do the same ; but I 
hoped a lady would take the mother's place in such sort of things. 

I do not feel inclined to try my hxck again with one unless I can 
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obtain a personal character of the same sort as I expect with an ordinary- 
nurse, and it is on the behalf of women who must work that I would 
suggest some scheme should be devised for testing those who wish to 
compete with women who, from early youth, have been trained in house- 
hold work. There are many ladies who, to help in such good work, would 
receive in their houses, for a month or longer, those who wish to qualify 
and test themselves for nursery or other domestic work. Such practical 
recommendations would carry some weight, and many incapables would 
be* prevented from entering upon an unsuitable career. If you think this 
idea practically possible, through correspondence or otherwise, perhaps 
this letter may be worth insertion in IVork and Leisure. A. K. 

Madam, — If you permit the expression of masculine opinion in your 
Magazine, will you allow me heartily to endorse * M. M. D.'s ' criticisms 
upon the educational paper which appeared in March and April Gazettes f 
I read the writer's views with much interest until the concluding remarks, 
which in my opinion utterly destroyed the value of the whole. Mrs. Soulsby 
seems to think, that to have a distinct line and individual opinions in some 
mysterious way destroys the womanliness of a woman's character ; on the 
contrary, it is just those women who have a distinct line and opinions of 
their own who are the most truly womanly and the best fitted not only to 
take their proper part in the world, but to rule a home wisely and well. 
The time has gone by for * adjective ' women, and few men who go at all 
with their generation, or who look below the surface, would care to revive 
the old type. Moreover, that quick sympathy which is one of a woman's 
greatest charms is fostered rather than stifled by the cultivation of indi- 
viduality, and I know from happy experience how the strongest opinions 
and the most decided * line ' are quite compatible with the most perfect 
fulfilment of the duties of wife and mother ; whilst for those women who 
do not marry the want of training how to do any one thing thoroughly is 
a life-long curse. Yours faithfully, F. S. 

*As Good as Play.' 

Madam, — During a few years I found myself second in command 
over a large new suburban garden. But just reclaimed from * fallow field,' 
and destined to produce abundance of roses and fruit, it meanwhile offered 
an amazing crop of galium, creeping ranunculus, tormentil, clover, and 
many other 'plants out of place,' to call them by no harsher name./ As I 
had definite occupation for the greater portion of the day over and above 
the ordinary cares of a British matron, the task of pulling these up, although 
* change of work,' and very pleasant change, among the scents, and colours, 
and sounds so new and refreshing to the senses of a Londoner, was too 
heavy, and too suddenly imperative to be quite enjoyable. After a year the 
currants, gooseberries, &c., began to bear enormous crops of fruit; and then, 
as in the bright, sweet, weeding days, I used to * wonder ' whether there 
were not young ladies in smoky squares and streets in towns who could and 
would have enjoyed helping, and done less mischief than the jobbing gar- 
deners who expected four shillings a-day for trampling down and digging in 
our pet plants which they did «/?/ understand, and now and then by mistake 
transferring to their wheelbarrows such as they did, Johanna. 
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Notice.— TAe Editor of * Work and Leisure ' regrets that space only permits of the 
WOL following brief memoranda of some of the interesting communications she has received » 
^ and that pressure of correspondence prevents her answering many of the letters which 
^^ accompanied them. She hopes in some cases to be able to allude to them at some future 
■i^- opportunity at greater length, but begs to remind the readers of the Gazette that the 
x^ Advertising Column is oben upon very moderate terms, ofid that while desiring both 

to receive and diffuse information upon every topic of any use or interest she cannot 

promise immediate publicity in any other form. 



1. The Church- Workers' Association, Elm House, Church Street, 
Fulham Road, Chelsea, S.W., is intended to provide a centre of information about 
•all kinds of voluntary works of usefulness (religious and secular). It also provides 
Apartments at from i/. to 2/. weekly, with the use of a pleasant garden. Address 
Miss Biller, Hon. Sec. pro Um. 

2. English and French Morning Classes, for the Daughters of Gentle- 
men, will be opened next month by Mrs. Gill (Cambridge Certificate), Dane Villa, 
Binden Road, Ba^ein Park, w., where Latin, Calisthenics, Music, Singing, and 
Needlework, are also taught in the afternoon. Drawing and Painting if desired. 

3. Hope Cottage, Roehampton. — Temporary Home for Ladies with limited 
incomes, under private management. Lodging, coals, gas, partial attendance, and 
household washing, for nominal fee, 6</. a-week. Apply for admission and regu- 
lations of the Home to Hon. Sec., Behnont, Wimbledon. Two Vacancies. 

4. Rooms and Partial Board in the Home for Ladies at the North 
London Branch of the Women's Emigration Society, 13 Dorset Street, Portman 
■Square, w., where also permanent unfurnished Apartments may be secured. 
Apply immediately to Hon. Sec. at above address. 

5. Addenbrooke's Hospital, Cambridge. — There are now a few Vacancies 
for Ladies desirous of being trained in Hospital Nursing. During their term of 
probation they will reside in the Hospital, and be regularly trained in Ward 
•duties, and in the theory and practice of Medical and Surgical Nursing. For 
terms and full particulars apply to the Matron. 

6. We have received the hfth edition of Mrs. Telford's useful work. The 
Standard Needlework Book, which will prove of interest to the many persons who 
are now taking part in the movement to encourage the cultivation of the art 
of Plain Needlework and Cutting-out in all classes of society. 

7. An Art and Industrial Exhibition will be held at Wrexham late in 
October, under distinguished patronage. Application for Exhibitors' Rules must 
l)e forwarded to the Hon. Sec, Mrs. Conyers Morrell, Roseneath, Wrexham, before 
"Sept. 30, and should contain entrance fee of $s. (which admits twelve articles for 
sale), 4J. of which will be returned to contributors whose works do not satisfy the 
judges, and cannot therefore be received. An Art Union (tickets, is,) will be 
held, and the prizes given will be selected from the works exhibited. 

8. A Hall op Residence, affording to Women Students attending Lectures 
m London advantages similar to those enjoyed at Girton and the other Colleges at 
both Universities, will open at Michaelmas. The expenses, including board, will 
probably be from 28^. to 35J. a-week. 

-,?• Apartments in the Oakley Street Flats may be engaged by Ladies 
of limited income at about ys. a-room per week. See Advertisement column. 

i^'vJ"^ Young Abstainer's Union requires a competent Christian Lady, 
total abstainer, of liberal views— as the Society works among all denominations 



is now 



o act as Secretary in the Office, 23 Exeter Hall. 

II. bT. Gabriel's Home for Neglected and Destitute Girls over 12 i, «x,^ 
open at I2a Tavistock Crescent, W estboume Park, w., under the charge of the 

-ri«*Mi2Sf"HTl**"*/*^**^« *°y ^ *«« may be addressed. *The Editor <£ JV and L 
««mhLt^^;.w w^f '^7 Piccadilly,' but /«,«/ contain the ii^tials * M^d O ' 'SS Ac 
number to which the letter applies, on the left-hand comer of the envSope. ^- ^*' 
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London Diocesan Deaconesses. Charge, 3^. dd. to 55. a-week, and i/. admission 
fee. Lady Visitors are received by the month at i guinea a-week. 

12. Homes for Working Girls. — A Seventh Home is just opened at 
50 Well Street, Mare Street, Hackney, E. Lodging 2.f. (xi.^ and Board about 
■4J. 6</. a-week. 

13. Can any one recommend a Married Couple, of good character, competent 
for the charge of a small Home Farm on a Gentleman's property ? Dairy, poultry, 
and the killing and preparation of sheep for the table. 

Also a Lady, or Working Housekeeper, experienced in Laundry Work, and 
able to instruct in their duties and to exert a good influence over Six Girls training 
as Laundresses. 

14. Wanted, a Situation for a nice-looking Girl of 17, of rather superior birth 
and some experience with Children and in Housework, who might become a 
valuable servant under good training. 

15. A Young Lady of 18, who has passed the Senior Local Examination, 
and is accustomed to Teaching, desires Preparation for the Oxford Women's, and 
subsequently for the London Matriculation, without further expense. Would give 
her services as Teacher or Secretary. 

16. A NEW and revised Edition is announced of the work entitled Plain 
Directions y <Srv., which describes the Treatment for the Ulcerated Legs unfor- 
tunately so common among working people. It is published in so much improved 
a form that we recommend those conversant with the earlier edition to send for 
this. See Advertisement. 

17. The House of Waiting referred to in our last number is now open at 
29 Alexandra Road, St. John's Wood, at lor. a-week, or lodging 2J. 6</., and meals 
by tariff. The stay is limited to two months. Invalids are not received. The 
low terms make the Home worthy of notice, and if as well managed as it seems 
likely to be, it will need support from the rich as well as the poor. 

18. A Lady wishes to hear of a House in the W. or W.C. districts, where she 
could Board and have a Private Apartment at about i/. a-week, with the option 
of pleasant society in the evening, as she is much engaged during the day. 
Address Mrs. Wells, 

19. An Art - Student inquires for the address or particulars of an Art 
School in Germany, where she could continue studies begun in Provincial 
Art-Classes in England, and where she could receive instruction and study from 
antique and living models. 

20. The Editor can supply the address of more than one lady who, on 
account of small means, is able to offer her services for some useful work without 
salary. Applications should give full particulars of nature of the work and the 
qualifications required. 

21. A Lady living in a small house in the country, and occupied all day in 
tuition, desires to meet with another who will undertake all the services of the 
house in return for board and lodging; or to be recommended a respectable 
Young Girl as General Servant, for board, lodging, and \s. 6d, a-week. 

22. English Nurses Abroad. — The Editor can place the addresses of several 
good Nurses and Ladies trained in Hospital, willing to go abroad, at the disposal of 
those interested in obtaining English Nurses in the Colonies or on the Continent. 

23. A New College for Women, for the Preparation of Students for the 
London University Degrees, is about to be opened in a hired house pending the 
erection of buildings, for which a Lady has given the munificent donation of 10,000/. 
It is to be on the model of those already at work, with the addition of a distinct 

^religious tone. Two Scholarships offered at once. For particulars address 
Miss C. L. Maynard, Oakfield, Hawkhurst, Kent. 

24. Contributions required to complete the Foreign Education of a young 
English Lady, whose delicate health disqualifies her for hard work, but who has 
considerable talent for languages, and has done so well that it is desired to place 
her in a First-class School, where she will be received at greatly reduced charges. 
Contributions to this end, however small, will be gratefully received by Mrs. 
Henry Smith, The Orchard, Swanley, St. Mary Cray. 
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Advertuements for insertion in this Supplement should be forwarded^ prepaid^ to 
Messrs. Hatchard, 187 Piccadilly, w., with the words *Advt. W, S* L, in the 
left-hand comer of the envelope, before the 22nd day of the month. They will be 
inserted at the rate of is, 6d, for 30 words , and 6d. for every additional 8 words. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. If kept standings a reduction will 
be made of 10 per cent for three, and 15 per cent for six months. 6d. extra must 
be forwarded when the Advertiser gives no Address, and requires Answers forwarded. 
Advertisers wishing their Advertisements to be renewed will oblige by stating the same 
as early in the month as possible. 

Answers to all Advertisements in this Supplement, to which no other address 
is given, should be addressed, *Care of the Manager, WoRK AND Leisure, 187 
Piccadilly, w.,' and must contain a stamped envelope whenever a reply is desired. 



MISS PHILLIPS desires to ac- 
knowledge Parcels of Clothes 
from Miss R. and Miss B. Some strong 
Serge Dresses and Underlinen for use 
on the voyage would be very useful to 
Two young Leidies emigrating to Towns- 
ville, Queensland, in August. In future 
she will be glad to have Parcels ad- 
dressed to her at 15 Dorset Street, 
Baker Street. 

ALADV of experience and educa- 
tion seeks a position of trust as 
MATRON, GOVERNESS, HOUSE- 
KEEPER, COMPANION, or the 
Supervision and Charge of a Mother- 
less Family. The highest References. 
C, c/o Manager, IVork and Leisure, 
187 Piccadilly, London. 

COMPANION TO INVALID, by a 
Widow Gentlewoman (42). Good 
Housekeeper, Manager, and Nurse. 
Accustomed to Nervous, Epileptic, and 
Mental Cases. Address A. 42, c/o 
Manager, IVork and Leisure Office, 187 
Piccadilly, London, 

A WELL-EDUCATED Lady desires 
to meet with an Engagement as 
COMPANION to a Lady, or an Invalid 
Lady; or as LADY-HOUSEKEEPER. 
Would have no objection to Travel, or 
to teach Young Children. Is energetic, 
cheerful, and thoroughly domesticated. 
Good references and testimonials. 
Address A. H., c/o Manager, Work atui 
Leisure, 187 Piccadilly, w. 

MONTHLY CASES Wanted, by 
Trained, Diplomaed NURSE. 
Good references. Six Guineas. Free 
from third week in August. Address 
Nurse, c/o Manager, Work and Leisure, 
187 Piccadilly, w. 



MONTHLY NURSE.— Long ex- 
perience, Hospital-trained, first- 
class References. Age 42. Terms, 
10/. lOJ. Address S. M. W., c/o Man- 
ager, Work and Leisure, 187 Piccadilly. 

BOARDING OUT.— A Lady highly 
recommends a HOME in Lan- 
cashire in the home of her Coachman's 
Wife, for One or Two Children (Girls 
preferred), at 6s. 6d. a-week. She would 
herself extend to them a certain degree 
of supervision. Address Cottage 
Home, c/o Editor, Work and Leisure, 
187 Piccadilly, w. 

AN English Lady, who is experienced 
in Tuition, and who is making a 
Country Home in Sussex, where she 
adds to her income by the culture of 
Bees, Poultry, &c., is willing to receive 
BOARDERS or CHILDREN requir- 
ing Change of Air and Improvement in 
French Conversation. Address, for 
price and terms. Cider, c/o Editor, 
Work and Leisure, 187 Piccadilly, w. 

C^LOVE, and other Pink and Carna- 
/ tion Cuttings, is.; Pyrethrum, 
Sd. per dpz.; Spiraea Japonica, Alpine 
Primrose, Austrian Brier, Scotch Rose, 
3^. ; Pansies, lid. ; Hepatica, 2d. each. 
Long list of Plants. Address P., c/o 
Manager, Work and Leisure, 157 
Piccadilly. 

MRS. EMMA MARSHALL wishes 
to meet with Two little Girls, 
who want a PERMANENT HOME, 
to Educate with her own ; or, a Young 
Lady who would like to be near the 
advantages. Educational and otherwise, 
which near neighbourhood to Clifton 
and Bristol affords. Address 9 West- 
bury Park, Durdham Down, Bristol. 
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A LADY, aged 23, desires an EN- 
GAGEMENT in September, on 
Reciprocal Terms, in a Good School 
(Girls' or Boys* Preparatory). Subjects : 
Latin (good), Music and Drawing. 
Would give four hours* teaching daily. 
References given and required. Address 
Miss E. M. KiLGOUR, Alexandra Hos- 
pital, Rhyl, N. Wales. 

EDUCATION.— Miss Ellen 
Martin receives Eight Young 
Ladies, to whom she offers a Happy 
HOME and a thoroughly good EDU- 
CATION. Terms moderate. Address 
Momingside, St. Helen's Road, Black- 
lands, near Hastings. 

AILY GOVERNESS.— A Re- 

Engagement required. Several 
years' experience. English, French 
(Paris), and Superior Music. Highest 
references. Address Z. F., Stationer, 
171 Holland Road, Kensington, w. 

MUSICAL and other Young Lady 
Students seeking a Home are 
offered superior BOARD and RESI- 
DENCE in a Private Family. Terms 
from One Guinea a-week. References 
exchanged. Address 42 Sutherland 
Gardens, St. Peter's Park, London, w. 

MRS. APPLEBEE requires Three 
GOVERNESS PUPILS. Pre- 
mium 30 Guineas. Vacancies for Two 
Ordinary Pupils. Governesses received 
during the Holidays at 15J. per week. 
Address Holly Grove, Bushey Heath, 
Herts. 

TO MOTHERS.— A Clergyman and 
his Wife receive PUPILS for 
Holidays. Care of Indian Children 
desired. Large Country Home, with 
Grounds, near South Downs. Address 
M. L. B., Woodfield, Burgess Hill, 
Sussex. 

A YOUNG LADY seeks Daily Em- 
ployment as SECRETARY and 
AMANUENSIS, or Copying at Home. 
Can have very good references. Address 
Miss Grigg, 20 Zetland Street,Bromley- 
by-Bow, London, £. 

SOME permanent CHRISTIAN 
WORK Wanted by a Lady, who 
is an experienced Nurse. Hospital- 
trained. Age 40. Salary required. 
Address Mrs. Robertson, 52 Upper 
Baker Street, n.w. 



CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES. 
Divinity, English Literature, His- 
tory, Algebra, Arithmetic, Latin, Ger^ 
man, French, and Italian. Address 
Vera, Mr. Nicholls, Baker, Bushey, 
Herts. 

WILL any kind Lady take a Highly- 
educated Gentlewoman abroad 
for COMPANIONSHIP? Object- 
Dry Climate. No disease ; no income. 
Another seeks same arrangement, pay- 
ing over expenses. Address W. , Parade 
Lodge, Worthing. 

A LADY residing in Belgravia, having 
leisure hours, would be glad to 
devote them to any INVALIDS re- 
ouiring Reading, Writing, or any assist- 
ance she could offer. The best refer- 
ences can be given, and only moderate 
pay desired. Address J. K., 27 Lower 
Belgrave Street, Belgrave Square. 

LADY offers 20/. yearly for BOARD 
and SEPARATE BEDROOM in 
a Kind and Quiet Family. Would help 
in Light Teaching, Reading Aloud, 
Writing Letters, &c. Nothing menial. 
Address D. C. S., Steut's, Stationer, 
Gledhow Terrace, South Kensington. 

OAKLEY STREET FLATS.— 
These Unfurnished Rooms, for 
Ladies of Limited Income only, are 
now ready for occupation. Rent 3^. to 
4r. per room per week, with a limited 
service at a moderate charge. For 
Rules and further information apply to 
Miss O'Regan, Lady Superintendent, 
Oakley Street Flats, 98 Oakley Street, 
Chelsea, s.w. 

OME FOR GENTLEWOMEN, 
& Office for Female Middle- 
Class Emigration Society, 19 
Sutherland Gardens, Harrow Road, w. 
— Ladies wishing to Emigrate are re- 
ceived, and can, if wished, have Train- 
ing for a Colonial life. 

* TTOME' FOR LADIES, 13 Dorset 
n Street, Portman Square, w.— 
At the North London Branch of *The 
Women's Emigration Society,* Rooms 
and Partial Board can be obtained on 
moderate terms by Ladies intending to 
Emigrate, and also by Governesses and 
Lady Students during their stay in 
London for Examination. Apply for 
terms by letter, enclosing stamped and 
fully-addressed envelope, to Hox. Sec. 
at above address. 
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ISTOTZCS.^AU Communications relating to the Business arrangements of 
' Work and Leisure/ Orders for the Magazine, Inquiries for Terms of Advertising, 
Instructions respecting Advertisements, Ac., should be addressed to * The 
MANAGER of Work & Leisure,* Messrs. Hatchards', 187 Piccadilly. 

Contributions and Letters, whether private or for insertion in the Periodical, 
should be addressed to the EDITOR only, 'To be forwarded. ' 

'Michaelmas Prize Competition. — Prises of from sj. to ^vfi. for sitigle Articles^ or np-wards 
for a Tale or Series of Papers ntitahle in subject-matter and treatment to the pages ^ Work 
AND Leisure, •mill he awarded in the OKZBrcTKfor Noz'ember. 

Competitions should be sent in by Michaeltnas Day. Contributors must comply with the 
following regulations : — 

Articles should be written on one side of tJie paper only, and contain the name of writer and 
her full address, together with a nom de plume should she not wish hermvn signature to appear. 
They should be addressed to 'The Editor, Work and Leisure, rnnri;/' Messrs. Hatchard, 187 
Piccadilly, London, w.,' and should have the words * Prize Competition Article,' together with the 
nom de plume of the writer and date of despatch on the left-hand side of the coi'er. A separate 
letter, containing a fee of 6d. in penny stamps, which tvtll cover postage and return, should be 
posted at the same time and with the same superscription. 

HE quickness with which the openings for Women's 
Work, in almost every branch, become closed up 
through the multitude of candidates, who, with more 
or less preparation or natural qualification, crowd into them, 
renders it incumbent upon all who desire to help them to 
leave unnoticed no opportunity which seems likely to supply 
any one with the means of independence, however exceptional 
it may appear, or for however few it may be likely to provide. 
We desire, therefore, to give publicity to every occupa- 
tion, however fugitive in its nature, of which we hear ; 
trusting that even such as are most exceptional may chime 
in with some woman or girFs taste or wishes, and send her 
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on a career upon which we heartily wish her ^ God speed/ 
A useful occupation and the means of independence are 
blessings which so enrich a woman's own character, and enlarge 
her capacity for happiness, that, even irrespective of other re- 
sults, she is to be congratulated upon the possession of them. 

That there are numbers of women on the look-out for 
any sort of occupation, and keenly alive to the value of any 
addition, however slight, to their small incomes, has again 
been shown by the notice which has been taken of the 
article upon ' Braille,' and the numerous inquiries respecting 
its remunerative value, which have been received in conse- 
quence of it. Further information upon this subject appeared 
in our last issue, and another paper has been kindly promised 
later. It may be well, however, to dissipate false hopes by 
stating that writing in Braille does not seem likely to supply 
a means of earning money, and that there is not any very 
large demand for it, even when gratuitously performed as 
an act of benevolence. 

A memorandum from Mrs. Henry Hankey describes a 
movement which we have already advocated, but which till 
now, we believe, has been only desultorily followed — ^that of 
training women as extra helps at dinner and evening parties 
or afternoon teas. Many mistresses would surely prefer em- 
ploying a neat-handed, respectable woman, to the waiter of 
doubtful antecedents and more than doubtful appearance from 
the nearest greengrocer ; and though for large parties a man's 
presence may be necessary, there seems no reason why house- 
holds of women should not receive such assistance, when they 
require it, from competent persons of their own sex. At 
any rate, we congratulate Mrs. Hankey upon choosing so 
practical a means of helping women, and feel sure that the 
trouble she is taking is well bestowed. 

The following extract from a provincial paper describes 
a form of Registry which might be useful elsewhere : — 

* In Colchester, as in all other towns, there are a vast number of poor 
women who seek to obtain a living by needlework or charwork. On the 
other hand, there are numbers of people desiring such workers, but the 
search for them often involves considerable trouble, and sometimes, nay, 
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too often, ends in disappointment, — bad work, dishonesty, or mischievous 
gossip being frequently the result, so that the needed services are dis- 
pensed with, and people make shift without them rather than incur the 
evils which may ensue. Living as most of the workers do in the poorer 
localities, and in small tenements, it is difficult for them to make them- 
selves known so as to obtain the work which so many would gladly pay 
for. In order to assist both parties, a Book of Registry, with the name, 
address, and qualifications of women who desire to be enrolled, has been 
started, a/td none will be entered in it without the name of a referee 
certifying to character. The kind co-operation of the clergy and ministers 
of all denominations, as well as of ladies acquainted with poor women 
who would like to avail themselves of this medium, is solicited ; and Mrs. 
Benham. Crouch Street, will gladly receive the names of any who can be 
recommended for the purpose. The book will lie at Mrs. Nicholls', 
milliner, Crouch Street, open to the inspection of any lady seeking a 
workwoman. For such inspection there will be only the small fee of a 
penny, which is all Mrs. Nicholls will receive for her trouble. It will 
therefore be obvious that no correspondence or further assistance can 
be given at the office where the book of registry lies.' 

Although a great deal of work has to be carried on at 
so small an expense that, practically, unpaid help must be 
employed if it is to continue at all, yet a little emolument 
often attaches to an office which a lady might fill, not only 
without loss of dignity, but with a great increase of it in the 
eyes of all who believe that the workman is worthy of his 
hire, and that every sort of work, however trivial, if rightly 
and well performed, is honourable. 

Of this nature are many situations, the duties of which 
are more or less nondescript, but which for that reason are 
not less useful or less worthy of wage. Parish work, such as 
is often described as that of a * female curate,' is sometimes 
needed where ladies are scarce in a parish, or not alive to 
their duties. But it is not easy to find any one willing or 
capable of undertaking such a post. 

Rent collecting, such as that instituted by Miss Octavia 
Hill, has occasionally a small salary attached to it. 

Dispensing, not as chemists, which requires a special quali- 
fication or diploma, but in the same way, only in a more 
systematic and scientific degree, as the ladies of a medical 
man's own family may assist in his dispensary, is occasionally 
asked for, but few possess the necessary knowledge. 
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To the Lectures on Cookery and Domestiq Economy 
lately come into fashion, may now be added those on Dress 
and Sanitary subjects, and the following account of lectures 
given in Bolton illustrates the sort of opening which might be 
utilised by one capable of lecturing on these subjects; at any 
rate, while the interest of the public in the present agitation 
for Dress Reform continues : — 

* In connexion with the movement of reform in the present style of 
feminine dress, a number of ladies interested in the well-being of the 
working classes have commenced meetings in the Wesleyan Schoolroom, 
Seymour Road, Astley Bridge, where addresses are also delivered on the 
subject of dress and its relation to health. Great interest is shown in 
the movement by the number who attend the meetings. That on 
Monday evening was presided over by Mrs. TaJiesin Davies, and 
addresses were delivered by Mrs. Hdllins, Mrs. Mee, and other ladies. 
An address was also given by Miss Rowe, of Lytham, who spoke on 
" The verdict of art as to the beauty of dress." In connexion with the 
subject a correspondent writes us as follows : — " Amongst the many 
reforms and improvements in this improving age, not the least important 
is the attempt being made in several parts of our country, by thoughtful 
and intelligent ladies, to change customs and fashions which militate 
against health, comfort, and happiness amongst the daughters and 
mothers of our land. It is a very laudable undertaking, and one which 
ought to be encouraged, seeing that it requires considerable moral 
courage to try to upset old-established customs, however unwise or 
ridiculous they may be. For instance, in China the Celestial ladies 
have for unknown ages had a fancy that small club feet are graceful, 
and to manufacture these graceful *peds' they must needs wear iron 
shoes. No doubt a Chinese reformer would meet with much contumely 
if he or she were to introduce the barbarian custom of permitting the 
feet to grow to their natural dimensions, as designed by their original 
Architect. When Lady Brassey was in China, she requested the servant 
to bring her some small ordinary shoes, which she purchased as 
curiosities, the sight of which made her shudder, so deformed and 
<:ramped were they ; the woman took off her shoes and tottered up and 
down the room in those she had brought, and then asked Lady Brassey 
to show her one of hers. Having examined it very minutely, she ob- 
served, with a melancholy shake of the head, * Missy foot much more 
good, do much walky, walky ; mine much bad, no good for walky.' Yet 
while English ladies smile at the silly and cruel custom, the Celestial 
ladies might retort that we are enslaved to customs even more injurious 
to health ; the feet are not vital parts, but to cramp the chest by the 
custom of wearing corsets is to impede the healthy action and develop- 
ment of the lungs, heart, liver, and their functions, and is the cause of 
many attendant evils." ' 
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It seems probable, indeed, that a good deal may be done 
in future by means of Lecturing, and that this mode of 
ventilating a subject, and giving information upon it, may be 
more largely adopted as a remunerative occupation by women 
of some education and facility of speech. A good deal of 
voluntary work is already carried on in this way ; and many 
ladies, among others Miss Leigh, Miss Robinson, Miss Ellice 
Hopkins, have adopted this plan of awaking interest, and 
obtaining means for carrying on their philanthropic under- 
takings. We believe that in some cases sufficient employ- 
ment might be found for assistant lecturers ; and we should 
be glad to hear from any one who feels equal to lecturing in 
a simple, homely way upon the elements of sanitary and 
moral science to girls and women of all classes. There is 
much that can be more easily said than written, especially 
upon such subjects as the latter, in which the power of asking 
questions and getting advice upon special cases of difficulty 
is an invaluable adjunct to the lecture proper. Upon sanitary 
matters, especially those connected with the treatment of 
infectious illness, the mass of our women, of every class, 
are lamentably ignorant ; and now that Mrs. Johnson's 
valuable work at Hastings has received the stamp of such 
approval as that of the gentlemen whose names are appended 
to the Westminster Association, it may be hoped that many 
other towns will follow the example so long set them at 
Hastings, and that more ladies may fit themselves to follow 
in her steps. 

Westminster Sanitary Aid Association for the Prevention 
OF Small-pox, Scarlet Fever, Measles, &c. 

The Duke of Westminster, H. E. Cardinal Manning, Sir Rutherford 
Alcock, The Dean of Westminster, Archdeacon Jennings, Canon Farrar 
and the Clergy of Westminster, Barnard Holt, Esq., F.R.C.S. (Medical 
Officer of Health for Westminster), together with most of the Medical 
Men of the district, have testified their approval of this Association. 

A Sanitary Visitor has been working for the last three weeks in 
Westminster, where scarlet fever is prevailing in several parishes. No 
one however wealthy can, under the present neglect of sanitary pre- 
wcaution, be guarded from infection : this will be readily understood 
from some of the cases which are being looked after at this moment. 
One is a baker who sleeps in the same bed with his dying child, and he 
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rises at four to bake bread; another is a journeyman tailor, who pur- 
sues his trade in a room where the skin of his child is freely peeling. 
Many charwomen are in the habit of leaving their fever-stricken children 
to carry on their daily business in other people's houses. You cannot 
tell where your servants visit, nor from whence the articles you purchase 
come; and in the midst of ever-recurrent danger we entreat you, not 
only for yourselves, but for the sake of the poor who suffer through their 
ignorance and neglect, to help the Society for the Prevention of the 
Spread of Infectious Illness. 

This movement has been inaugurated by the St. George's (Hanover 
Square) Committee of the Charity Organization Society, and the Asso- 
ciation which has been thus formed earnestly solicits your contributions, 
and will be happy to supply further information at No. 48 Buckingham 
Palace Road. Major C. Fitzroy, Treasurer, 

Westminster Sanitary Aid Society. 

The objects of this Society are to prevent the spread of Infectious 
and Epidemic Diseases, on the principles of the successful Hastings 
Society, by affording help and directions to families in which epidemic 
and infectious disease has occurred ; to seek out cases of these diseases, 
to visit schools, and to help in using disinfectants. The necessary 
expenses will include, in addition to the salaries of a Lady-manager and 
her assistant, providing lodging for the separation of the breadwinners 
from the sick, and uncontaminated clothing for the patients on recovery. 

The Working Committee has been formed to supervise the services 
of the Lady-manager, with a Sanitary Visitor to act under her direction, 
whose duty it will be to visit and watch over cases of small-pox, scarlet 
fever, measles, &c. The Committee are assured of the co-operation of 
all the clerical, medical, and parochial authorities, and work under 
medical advice, and with the assistance of the Dispensaries of the district. 

Sometimes, while gathering information respecting Wo- 
men's Work in general, occasional openings are heard of for 
which some special qualification is required, but in which a 
few individuals might yet be absorbed. The quickness 
with which the wider openings are filled up, and the com- 
petition which increases in severity every month for most 
situations, make it unwise to overlook even the rarest 
and least frequent of these stray posts. Indeed, the mere 
mention of them may indicate to some young girl the 
direction in which she should cultivate any special talent she 
may possess, or at any rate serve as an illustration of the 
advantages of turning every taste to account, and not 
waiting till it is too late to do so. For instance, let no 
one be content with writing an illegible or even ugly, ill- 
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formed hand, when some trouble will enable them to 
accomplish a beautiful clear one. It is not more impossible 
to write well than to perform any other simple manual 
operation, and it is as much of a disgrace to a girl not to try 
to do so as it often is a real misfortune to a woman. Surely 
beautiful writing is a token of a well-regulated mind, if not 
character ; and how women can write the actually evil-looking 
* fists,' not hands at all, that they often do, and even pique 
themselves upon what they call the originality of it, is in- 
credible. How they can apply for situations as Secreitary^ 
as so many do, while writing hieroglyphics which are quite 
unintelligible, is more extraordinary still ! 

The following advertisement appeared a few months ago, 
and shows that there is hardly any pursuit which might not 
be turned sooner or later to some account : — 

* Wanted, for South Africa, a Lady Artist, capable of colouring por- 
traits and working up enlargements, with a knowledge of photography 
and the usual routine of a photographer's studio. Also a good Operator 
and Re-toucher. For particulars apply, with specimens, to ' 
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EXTRACTS FROM AN ENGLISH LADY'S JOURNAL IN NEBRASKA. 

IF any explanation be required of the reasons for admitting into a 
magazine almost exclusively devoted to the practicalities of every- 
day life a record of circumstances so very far removed from the ordinary 
experience of most Englishwomen, it will assuredly be found in the 
moral which few will fail to find in this simple narrative. Had the writer 
been a helpless, fine lady, without intelligence to appreciate any interests 
outside the narrow circle of home life, or without any acquaintance with 
those domestic arts which still too often give place in the education of our 
•girls to a superficial smattering of accomplishment, she would have been 
in a sorry plight in the wild region to which family affection and a spirit of 
enterprise had led her. As, on the contrary, she came to it prepared by some 
knowledge of household lore, and with a developed intelligence capable 
of seizing upon, assimilating, and, as it were, taking possession of the 
•different conditions of life which she found on the ranche, instead of being 
overmastered by them she found herself happy, contented, and self- 
sufficing in circumstances where many would have been only fretful and 
miserable. If the lesson of this simple record be taken home by some 
of the many English girls, who in future years may have to seek in emi- 
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gration the maintenance which is refused them in their mother countrj^, 
the benefit of her example will not be lost. The facts were these : — 

Miss B , a lady of good social position, accustomed to live without 

toil or care in the usual comfort of an English home, went with her mother 
to get up the domestic establishment of two brothers who emigrated to the 
Far West. They had selected Nebraska, and were engaged in stocking 
their ranche, when the writer of the following diary and her mother reached 
the Ultima Thule of civilisation, where she begins her narrative. The 
brothers, whose interests were so self-denyingly pursued, had both been 
in the Royal Navy. One of them had lost a leg in the service, and 
had retired from it ; the other had experienced some loss of property, and 
was unable to continue in the expensive position of an R.N. appointment, 
so he joined his brother in seeking fortune in the New World. 

May nth, — Now that we are really arrived at the Far West, I must begin my 
Diary. — I never was so glad to leave a train before ! Pullman sleeping-cars are a 
great invention, and there is intense satisfaction in feeling that two or three 
hundred miles have been passed while one is asleep ; but, after all, it is travelling, 
and the tired feeling is just the same. 

i2th, — ^We explored the town, or, rather, * city ; * for Fremont is considered a 
most promising * Western city,' and it is certainly very pretty just now. The trees 
are in their spring beauty, and most of the houses are surrounded by cotton-woods, 
which grow extremely quickly, and in seven years a slip will become a large tree. 
Unfortunately the timber is of no use. The wooden side-walks, which take the 
place of pavements, reminded me strongly of a pier, and one always feels as if one 
should come soon to the water. As we were fitting quietly in the window of the 
parlour on our return, a voice from the opposite end of the room suddenly said : 

* Say, folks, what's the time ? ' I told the hour, and a pretty-looking woman came 
over and sat down wearily on the rocking-chair, looking at us calmly and in 
silence. I could not help thinking how very much easier Western manners were 
than our own. Now, if I had wanted to know the hour, I should have thought it 
necessary to walk across the room, and to say very politely, * Would you be kind 
enough to tell me the time V Her next remark, jerked out equally suddenly, was, 

* I am awful tired ! I have only just woke up. I have to go home by rail, and I 
dare say the track is swept off by the flood, and I shall have to walk half the way.' 

Upon my sympathising with her, and asking if she had far to go, she seemed 
glad to talk, and told us nearly all her history in a few minutes. * Her husband 
had died four years ago, killed by the kick of a horse, and she had kept a lodging- 
house since then ; not that it i>aid her, only she must live somewhere till her boys 
could work for her.' Abruptly brightening up, she asked, * Is that the new- 
fashion ?' looking at my dress. On saying * Yes,' she went on, *Ah! I used to 
make dresses before I was married. I suppose you wonder I am not in mourning ? 
I never had time ; it is very hard living.' She really looked wretchedly ill, and I 
felt so sorry for her that I tried to think of some more cheerful topic of conversation. 

I began — * What a pretty little town Fremont is, all surrounded by trees ! Do 
you know how long it is since it was started ? ' 

* Yes,' she answered, * it is pretty ; and, yet, you would hardly believe that 
that house (pointing to a small shanty on the opposite side of the road) was the first 
house in this place twenty years ago. My father was the first settler here. I was 
a little thing then. We came in a waggon, with our cows tied on behind. We 
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travelled about thirty miles a-clay, and once every fortnight we stopped by a stream 
and washed our clothes. We started in the spring, and it was fall before we arrived 
here. When we came it was all prairie, not a single tree to be seen anywhere.' 

I was just looking at her with reverence, thinking that, at last, I had found 
*the oldest inhabitant,' when a shout of *AU on board for the Union and Pacific! ' 
from the 'bus man startled us all, and she said hurriedly, * I must be going now : 
good-day,' and she was gone. Poor woman ! I hope her sons will work for her. 
I am sure she has done her share of duty for them. 

13/A. — ^We returned Mrs. D 's call. She would not hear of our going away 

before dinner-time, and it is so dreary here, doing nothing, that we stayed willingly. 

Mrs. D does all her own housework, and minds her little girl of a year old as 

well. During the afternoon she remarked, * I hope Professor D has not for- 
gotten dinner.' When four o'clock came, and it was certain that he had, I could 
not stand on ceremony any longer, and said, * Do let us come out and help,' and 
we did. Mother did part of the dinner, and I made a curry, so that when Mr. 
D returned, conscience-smitten, he found quite a respectable dinner. 

She is a charming little woman ! I think Americans, at least those I have 
seen as yet, are very much franker and more open in their manners than we are, 

and there is a certain charm in it. I had never seen Mrs. D before, and yet 

in this first interview I knew all about her family, the names of her brothers, and 
what they were doing; and it certainly is a very pleasant custom for strangers, like 
ourselves, to get so much knowledge unexpectedly. 

14/^. — Fred came from Neligh very wet, and told us that the * Ranche ' was 
being plastered, and would not, probably, be done for a fortnight. It is so dis- 
appointing ! This town is all very well for a day or so, but, with nothing to do, 
it is very dull only looking out of the window all day. The eating is horrid here, 
everything is so greasy, and I can bear anything but that. The * individual ' 
dishes amuse me immensely. Fancy, what would the people at home think of 
getting their dinner in ten or fifteen little tart-dishes! Mother and I dig desperately 
into every dish, hoping to find something we know. I must say, I generally 
rise from the table feeling that I could have eaten more, which is provoking, 
surrounded as we were by dishes which we could not eat. We went out in the 
afternoon, by Fred's advice, to get some tea, &c. By his account Neligh must 
be a most primitive place. After we had made our purchases, and were leaving 
the store, the grocer said, * Good day, come again ; ' it sounded quaint and odd. 

1 5/A. — Mother insisted on starting early for church, so that we found ourselves the 
first arrivals there. We had barely sat down before a lady (every one is called a lady 
out here), in rusty black, came over from the opposite side of the church, and said 
aloud, in a cheerful voice, * You are the English ladies going West ; aren't you ? ' 

Mother said ' Yes,' hoping she would go away, for we both felt rather surprised 
atiier talking in church. But she had not the slightest intention of foregoing her 
advantage, and settled herself comfortably in the corner of the pew for a talk. 

' I saw all about you in the paper,' she remarked. 

W^e were both surprised, and said, * Which ?' 

* Oh, our Fremont paper,' she replied, * I know your sons by sight,' she added, 
turning to Mother. * They were here last Christmas. How do you think you shall 
like it?' 

Mother responded, * Well, really, I cannot tell.' 

* Oh, I don't suppose you will stay long.' 

I began to wish she would go, and take her depressing remarks elsewhere. 

* W^hat do you think of our church ? ' she inquired, turning to me. ' When my 
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husband was vicar here, there was only the schoolroom, but we collected sub- 
scriptions to build this;' and she looked round on the little building. 

I answered that I thought it was a pretty little church ; and so it was, only the 
inside had been disfigured by a quantity of vulgar blue paint. By this time the 
congregation had begun to arrive, and she went away. Mother tried hard to get 
the paper in which we were named, but could not. We had had no idea that we 
were objects of interest. To-morrow we will go to Neligh, and wait until our 
Ranche is finished. It will be pleasanter to be near the boys. 

i6M. — So this is Neligh ! If I did not know that it is considered a town, I 
should imagine it simply a collection of sheds. The houses are all, of course, of 
wood, and are painted white, scattered anywhere, apparently, on the prairie, as if 
every householder had determined to keep his neighbour at a safe distance. We 
are surprised that neither of the boys has met us. This hotel is a very curious 
place, notwithstanding its grand name, * The Atlantic' 

I was glad to get out of the train, which was full of Bohemians, who are a dirty 
set of people. Just after leaving Fremont this morning the guard suddenly rushed 
to the brake, and began turning it as hard as he could, while every one, of course, 
looked out. Not seeing anything to justify the proceeding, I asked a man sitting 
near * what it was.' 

* Only a child thrown off by the cow-catcher. Just look out from that window, 
and you will see it,' he replied. 

I looked out in horror, fearing to see a little mangled body, instead of which 
there was a little mite of about two years old sitting on the side of the rails, too 
frightened even to cry. When we got out I went to see the cow-catcher, which 
threw the baby so cleverly off the line, and found it was simply a guard of thick 
iron rods, something like a fire-guard. 

When I first saw the American railways, I began to wonder if they were safe ; 
there are no embankments or railings. The sleepers are just placed on the ground, 
and the rails laid on the top. Very often the * track ' goes straight through a 
town. Once we passed down the middle of a street, and the children were playing 
in the doorways on either side. 

17//Z. — Fred arrived indignant this morning, and said we had gone to the wrong 
hotel. He had been at the other all night, so we migrated there. There is a street 
in Neligh ; or, at least, there is a gravitation of the houses near the * Commercial 
House,' where we now are, but the same independence is observable here ; every 
house goes as far from its neighbour as possible. Fred gives us no hope of our house 
being done before another week, and I am sorry now we did not stay at New York. 

iSi/i. — Rain seems to have set in with a vengeance. Mrs. W , a judge's 

wife, who sits in the common sitting-room with us, possesses a fascination for me, 
on account of a habit she has of raising her eyebrows with every word she says. 
One of the expressions she uses — * Quite a little ' — amuses me highly. She sajs 
it every half minute, and just as I was wondering how much more I could 
stand, she said to me, * Quite a little rain, I think.' That was too much. I dis- 
appeared upstairs, leaving Mother to her tender mercies. A man's being made a 
judge in this region does not seem to depend on his legal abilities, nor even on 
his peculiar honesty, but simply on the preference of his fellow-townsmen. A 
judge is elected by the * county commissioners,' and his appointment is for life, 
except the higher powers can be influenced to displace him, which is not impossible 
on political grounds. 

igf/i. — Rained all day ; the middle of the road is a torrent, pouring towards 
the river. I am afraid the roads will be impassable, such roads as they are— 
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merely a rut worn by wheels across the prairie ! When this gets very bad, the 
person nearest the worst piece ploughs it up, so the state of them, after three days* 
incessant rain such as we have had, can be easily imagined. 

Mrs. M , our hostess, is charming. Mother and I were in our room, where 

we had fled from Mrs. W , wondering what we should read, as we had ex- 
hausted all our books, when Mrs. M came to our rescue and lent us some. 

She told us, that when she was married her husband was a fur-trader, and some- 
times, when he went up-country for skins, she used to be left for ten days or so 
with only a servant in the house. This was more on the frontier than we shall be 
In fact, this valley is so * settled up,' that no * frontier-men * or * cow-boys ' are left. 
They shun civilisation, and always go on the crest of the wave towards new ground. 
They are the pioneers of the settlers, and enjoy their occupation immensely. The 
* cow-boys,' whom I have not yet seen, are men who drive the immense herds of 
cattle. They are splendid horsemen, and ride the clever little Broncho ponies, 
which look as if they could not carry the big men on them, but who, nevertheless, 
do their thirty miles a-day. The saddles are most picturesque things, slightly 
curved up in front and behind, so that the rider has the appearance of sitting in 
his saddle, and not on it, with huge stirrups of embossed leather. The whole 
saddle is embossed and sewn. The stirrups, on account of their size, throw the 
tall grass on each side of the horse. In front there is * the horn,' a piece of wood 
forming part of the saddle-tree, something like a huge door-handle. This is the 
most useful and characteristic portion of the saddle. Without it they could not 
throw the cattle, which is done by twisting the ' lariat ' round the horn, turning 
the pony sharply, and galloping in the opposite direction, when the hapless bull 
is literally jerked off his feet ! Six ponies are ordinarily allowed to each man ; 
when one is tired out, another is taken, and so on. The costume of the men 
themselves is as picturesque as their saddles. Their particular pride is in their 
lx)ots, which are dandy Wellingtons, with the heel almost in the centre of the foot, 
huge Mexican spurs, a large gray felt hat, a gaily embroidered shirt, and a ' black 
snake,' that is, a huge supple whip, which they crack like a pistol, completing 
their costume. A herd of 700 cattle passed through the town to-day ; we only just 
saw the last of them going towards the river-side, where they camp for the night. 

20/A. — Rain again, as hard as ever. I went in, and was gazing despairingly at 

the torrent in the street, when Mrs. W soothingly suggested, * Perhaps these 

are the June rains, which generally last three weeks.' However, it did clear up in 
the afternoon. Fred suggests going to buy some saucepans, which are wanted in the 
new house. When we arrived at the ironmonger's, Fred introduced me in proper 
style. I had forgotten for a moment that I was * West.' Bows were exchanged, 
and I answered the inevitable inquiry, * how I liked the West.* The usual wishes 
were added, half in pity, that we might like the Ranche. Everybody seems to 
expect that we shall not. 

2ist. — Rain again, but not so bad as yesterday. Perhaps they are the June 
rains ! I sincerely hope not. Poor Arthur must be lonely up in the Ranche by 
himself; the house is finished, and now it is the road that detains us. 

22n(f. — Rain again ; much lighter, however, but too bad to go to the Church 
service, which is held in the school-room. I am sorry, because there is no chance 
of our ever getting to a church when we go * up country.' Fred says the roads 
will be dry enough to go to-morrow if we will risk a few rough bits. We decidedly 
will risk them. 

2^rif. — The waggon in which we are to make our journey arrived at 1 1 a.m. ; 
all our boxes were put on behind, and off we started. The road was bad, but not, 
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on the whole, as rough as one would have expected after the downpour of the last 
week. The sun came out ver}- strong, and I arrived burnt scarlet, and Mother too, 
but not as badly as I was. The way seemed interminable. Mile after mile of 
prairie was passed, varied occasionally by a sod-house, until at last, about 6 p.m., 
Fred said we were only eight miles from the Ranche, and should be there before 
sundown. Both Mother and I were delighted to hear it. We were dead tired, as 
the seat had no back, and, even if it had, we had to look out for holes ever}' 
moment ; and Fred had forgotten to tell us to bring any lunch, consequently we 
had had nothing to eat since 8 a.m. Just as we came in sight of the sand-hills, 
which hid the house, Arthur rode out to meet us, wondering what made us so late, 
lie was dressed a la * cow-boy, ' with a large white felt hat, blue serge shirt with 
falling collar, and top-boots. A few moments after we sighted the Ranche, a little 
brown house all alone on the vast prairie ! I feel so tired, I must keep my im- 
pressions till to-morrow. 

24//*. — The house is pretty, and very much larger than I expected, but it cer- 
tainly is rather dirty, though Arthur laboured hard to make it presentable for us. 
His chief idea of preparing our bed -rooms appears to have been clean toilet-covers. 

Arthur and Fred have been keeping bachelors' house for six months, or, as it 
is called here, * Batching it.' They did not like it, and are charmed to have us. 
Fred is quite a respectable cook ! When we arrived last night he made supper, 
including * biscuit,' that is, small bread loaves, made with baking-powder; but 
Mother and I were so tired we could not eat, and were glad to go to bed. 

{To be continued.) 
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No. IV.— MORE ABOUT THK SHROPSHIRE HILLS. 

THOSE who have read with interest the account of *The Strettons' 
in the August number of Work and Leisure^ may be glad to hear 
more of the hills and valleys of South Shropshire. 

I am writing now from the old market-town of Ludlow. We have 
been to Church Stretton — taken the drive recommended to the top of 
the Longmynd — and seen the beautiful hills clothed in their richest 
garment of budding heath and golden gorse. There are not so many 
hills at Ludlow ; but it is a pleasant, bright to\\Ti, and seems very 
healthy. It is built on the slope of a hill leading down to the river 
Teme, which is crossed by two fine bridges, one old, the other new. 
High above all the houses rises the church tower ; and near it, half 
hidden in tall trees, stand the ruins of an ancient Norman castle. On 
the other side of the bridge, in Herefordshire, is Whitcliffe Hill, a green 
slope crowned with thick woods, where it is pleasant to wander about or 
gaze upon the extensive views around. The curious old half-timbered 
houses which are so plentiful in Shrewsbur>', are not wanting in Ludlow ; 
in fact, they seem to be scattered all over Shropshire, in villages as well as 
towns. Both the church and castle are full of interest, and bear witness to 
the importance of this part of England in former days. The actual ruins 
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of the castle are enclosed, and can be visited on payment of a small fee 
to the keeper, who does not accompany visitors, but leaves them to 
wander at will among the ruins, each separate part of which is described 
on small placards fastened to the walls. There is much historically 
interesting. In some of the apartments belonging to the castle, Arthur, 
Prince of Wales, lived during the short period which intervened between 
his marriage with Katharine of Aragon and his early death. A splendid 
view of the surrounding country amply repays those who mount the 
steep spiral stairs of one of the towers. Looking dov/n on the broad, 
winding river, on the varied landscape of hill and dale, park and corn- 
field, suggests the contrast between the past and present — the time 
when Ludlow Castle was a centre of gay court life, peopled by noble 
knights and gentle ladies ; and now, when it is a gray time-worn ruin, 
adding a softened beauty to the charms of nature. 

The walks outside the walls are free to all, and form a shady retreat 
in hot weather. Shropshire, like the other western Midland Counties, is 
remarkable for the size and fineness of its trees. 

Above the wood on Whitcliffe Hill there is a forest where an Earl of 
Bridgewater's daughter is said to have been lost for a short time ; 
an incident which suggested Milton's Comus. Much here speaks of 
Milton. The valley hard by is called Comus Valley ; and one part of 
the castle is the Comus Chamber. 

From a hill about two miles from Ludlow, called the High Vinnals, 
a very fine view may be obtained. A shorter walk is to Mary Knowl. 
More distant excursions would be the same as from Church Stretton, 
with the addition of Down ton Castle, the grounds of which are open 
every Tuesday and Friday. 

There are only a few lodgings to be found actually in Ludlow. Broad 
Street is the best situation ; but there is a healthy suburb, called Gravel 
Hill, where many small houses have sprung up, and there two comfort- 
able rooms may be had for 12s. or 15J. The church and castle look well 
from this part, and it is convenient for country walks in the direction of 
the Clee Hills. 

The shops in Ludlow are good, and there is a market twice a-week ; 
partly held in the open air, which gives a curious, old-world look to the 
place. Provisions, especially dairy produce, are cheap, with the ex- 
ception of meat, which is rather dear just now ; and fish, though plentiful, 
varies much in price. 

In spring, Ludlow is very cold, as there is a great deal of east wind. 
Now, in these glorious summer days, in which hay and corn harvest 
have met together, it is looking lovely. Later on there will be richer 
tints on wood and dale. Visitors often stay here in October ; and some, 
chiefly artists, linger on through November, loth to leave the woods and 
hills until the rich autumn colouring has changed to winter's gray. 

E. H. 
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No. III.— CONVENT GAMES. 




|F our studies at St Helen's were weak, our games were 
strong ; so much so, that I think the writers who say that 
no girls' schools have playgrounds, and that they have not 
them because they do not know how to use them, must have for- 
gotten the existence of a few convent schools scattered about the 
country. 

St Helen's was not only a school, it was the constant abode of 
thirty ladies, many of them of good family and fortune, who never 
went beyond its walls except on business. 

A large gravelled space was called the playground, but the girls 
were rarely restricted to it ; they generallv had the run of the lawns, 
walks amongst the flowers and vegetable beds, and shady alleys, 
between rows of trees and the high walls. Under these circum- 
stances skipping and hoop-driving rose to the rank of fine arts. 
The elder girls played at croquet, rounders, or other games, or 
walked up and down with the nun who was on guard. The going 
off in pairs that is so common amongst school-girls was very much 
deprecated. How it was managed I do not know, but the girls who 
did not want to play always gathered round the sister. I do not know 
why tetes-d'tite were discouraged — ^it may have been an effort to avoid 
the exclusive friendships common amongst French school-girls; neither 
do I know how much the elder girls may have been annoyed by the 
restriction ; upon the little ones it certainly did not press heavily. 

One splendid game we discovered, that of soldiering. About a 
dozen of us divided ourselves into opposite camps under two biggish 
girls, and each party took possession of a porch or an outhouse. 
So long as the war was restricted to surprises, forced marches, and 
occasional tussles, all went well, but one day one army made a great 
find of ammunition in the shape of garden-sticks ; these were used 
to the effusion of tears, and there was an end of our warfare. 

In wet weather the wide cloisters, and sometimes the class-rooms 
also, were at our disposal. These little convent maidens had as 
strong a turn for mimicry as others ; but the religious bent of their 
education was shown by one of their favourite games being -a martyr 
play, extempore of course, and serving equally for the third or the 
sixteenth century. 

I did not go to school on Saturday. It was not a holiday; but 
I believe there was more sewing and play than on other week-days. 
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Sunday was devoted to church-going, religious instruction, and 
quiet games. 

There was a regular whole holiday once a-month, when such of 
the children as had friends in the neighbourhood might go to them : 
by far the greater number, however, remained in the convent ; and 
I think those who went out sometimes rather envied them, for they 
had a very good time. 

The usual entertainment was a walk. They proceeded two and 
two, like boarding-school girls, with lunch in sundry baskets dis- 
tributed amongst them, until they came to some quiet country road 
or open space ; then there was a picnic and freedom, until they came 
home again, laden with wild flowers and with many tales to tell. 

A point in which convent schools generally differ from secular 
ones is the shortness of the holidays and the strictness with which 
a punctual return is insisted on. At St. Helen's there were six 
weeks of vacation in summer, a fortnight at Christmas, and a few 
days at Easter, but only at Midsummer did the girls go home. 

During the other holidays the boarders remained at school, and 
the sisters provided entertainment for them. I, of course, stayed at 
home, so that I do not know all that went on ; but I was invited 
for some specially great days. Twice during the Christmas holidays 
the children acted plays. First the little ones had an ordinary 
children's play, in which all the male characters appeared very 
inappropriately in long kilts. Then the big ones acted a martyr 
play, much more elaborate, and with good scenery and costumes. 

The performance was witnessed by all the nuns and a very 
select little company of visitors, including the Bishop and several 
priests. 

On another occasion tableaux vivants were the great affair ; and 
on another the children had a charity bazaar, which kept them busy 
with fancy-work for a long time beforehand. 

There were no lessons on the great religious festivals, but these 
days were kept more like Sundays than holidays in the ordinary 
sense of the word. 

I have endeavoured to describe St Helen's as it was when I 
knew it, and have entered into no general discussion of the merits 
of conventual or secular schools. The difference is less than many 
people imagine it. There was no desire, still less any effort, to bring 
up the children as nuns. I believe many of the girls desired to 
take the veil when they had finished their school course, but it was 
against the rule of the convent that they should do so without going 
out into the world, at least for a time. 
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I have said that I write about St. Helen's as it was. It may be 
changed in many ways, in one certainly it is. Several of its pupils 
have recently been very successful at local examinations, which 
require much more thorough teaching than we received. The 
Roman Catholic religious orders of men have shown themselves 
thoroughly competent to educating their pupils up to the wants 
of the time, and I can hardly doubt that the sisters will do so also 
if they are once awakened to the necessity. B. R. 
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HAVING for years been trying to learn how to make a little go a long way, 
perhaps a few hints on the subject to others who have only just began may 
he acceptable. With most of us when newly beginning housekeeping these 
things are, unfortunately, a series of experiments, and nothing can be more costly, 
as well as painful, to experience. Order, method, and early hours, unless prac- 
tised in the home life, are not rect^nised as saving materials, even in a monetary 
point of view. Yet they are indispensable, for much is frittered away without 
doing good to any one from the owner's want of knowledge. A plan must be 
made and carried out for each day's work, especially servants' work. 

Unless in the country, stores should not be had in large quantities ; most things 
are apt to spoil, and unconscious waste likely to go on. Everything — I mean this 
literally — for cooking should be weighed, or measured on proper scales, or in 
suitable measures, not given by spoonfuls and cupfuls. If the large weights are 
not sufficiently varied, use a penny, which is a ^ oz., or even halfpenny in some 
instances ; unless, of course, you are well enough off to have a small set of scales 
also. If things are weighed out, say for two people, i oz. coffee-berries (made 
old-fashioned way) will make \\ pint of coffee ; \ oz. cocoa-nibs, which are easier 
boiled by being ground in an old coffee-mill, make i pint of cocoa ; or for a small 
rice or sago pudding, | oz. to \ pint of milk : boil first, put into buttered dish, 
and brown. If these things are not in a proper state when sent to table, there 
must have been some fault in the making, or else all has not been used. Practice 
in making these things by the mistress herself will soon teach her what is neces- 
sary for her own household, and will when known allow of her attending to her 
children or needlework, and if she is ill there will be less anxiety of a bad dinner, 
&c., being sent up. Meals for the next day should be in view at least the day 
before. Friday is a good day for the mistress to take for any extra work, as the 
looking after kitchen cupboards, jam making — not orange marmalade — which is 
decidedly remunerative when done properly ; experiments in cooking, &c, as 
also lamps, &c. ; as on Saturday the servant or servants ought to have their full 
time to advance the work for Sunday. As regards food, it is always the best 
-economy to have as plain a diet as possible, and of the best ; but be sure it 
agrees with the members of the family, or else it leads in the end to illness, 
the most expensive of all things. Vegetarianism is in some cases a saving and a 
help to the other meals, but great care should be taken not to overdo it. 

Concerning tradespeople, when you have chosen the best, if you do not pay 
ready money, which is the plan to be preferred, have books, write the order in 
pencil, allowing them to ink over, arid settle once a-month or quarter. In cases 
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where you cannot go and choose, write what it is wanted for, and there are few 
who will not do their best. Washing at home is a decided economy ; on that day 
it should be studied to make the meals and all the work as easy as it can be — say 
soup, which has been prepared ; cold meat, and a boiled plum-pudding ; the suet, 
plums, lemon:})eel, and flour, all being weighed ready, only the mixing to be done ; 
or else half-a-dozen puddings could be made and boiled at the same time, on a not 
busy day, and then hung up in their cloths, taking one for use as wanted and 
boiling one hour : the white sauce and vegetables would not take long. 

For the washing of six or seven dozen of clothes, including house- linen and a 
large number of flannels, which want plenty of soap but no boiling, i lb. of good 
soap would he wanted, i packet of Smith's washing • powder divided to the 
different boils, a square of Reckett's blue — the latter would last a fortnight if St. 
Pancras machine, 5j. 6d. and Js. 6d. each, is used for the boiling : the second size 
is best for a copper. Time taken would be four or five hours. Kitchen cloths, 
which are best made of barras, about sixteen yards, would require soda instead of 
powder. 

All the clothing would be the better for a rub by the hand, particularly cuffs 
and collars. A J lb. of Coleman's best blue starch would be enough for two print 
dresses and three shirts, perhaps collars and cuffs. Without the machine the time 
taken would be quite double, and the smell of the lx)iling much more annoying. 
If there is no copper a saving can be made by buying a large boiler, and using 
the smallest machine and only one servant ; a child of 10 or 12 could be engaged 
to do the turning of it, if the former had not the time, unless the mistress could 
spare time to attend to lighter work while it was being done. Housekeeping on 
an economical scale, when properly looked after, must have personal supervision 
and daily thought for an allotted portion of the day. It is a help, when puzzled 
what to order, to wait 5 or 10 minutes and take a cookery-book, when generally 
something suggests itself, only on a less expensive plan. As regards the vexed 
question of servants, who are the real expense of housekeeping, arrange with them 
before they come, if they require more than one meal of meat a-day or beer. It 
is strongly advised by the writer not to give either as a rule ; 2/. extra a-year in 
wages is a saving, or two glasses of beer a-day if the choice must be made ; and if 
l^eer is drank in the house by members of the family, it is useless giving beer 
money unless you have a servant you know you can tnist, as that used will most 
likely suffer in some way. It is a good plan, if the friends are living near, to 
allow every Sunday, or every other Sunday, for servants to go home for five or 
six hours, as most convenient ; and as a writer in your Magazine recommended, a 
stated time to themselves during the day or week ; but it is not a good system to 
encourage the allowing of a day out a-week. In a case tried in the South of 
England lately the Judge gave it as his opinion that it had no business to be 
asked for as a right, and the mistress should be able to give a holiday as she saw fit. 
There is a great saving to be made by any lady who does the needlework at 
home herself, by learning to cut out well ; and with the use of patterns, now so 
easily obtained, as also a sewing-machine, and exercising observation, it is not 
difficult to acquire some proficiency. 

I have not alluded to coal, as our climate scarcely allows of economy in that 
way; but servants should be watched as regards cinders. In all this a motto 
that should be well borne in mind, both by employers and employed, is, — 



' One thing at a time, aad that done well. 
Is a very good thing, as many can tell.' 

A. Y. R. 
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No. I.— INTRODUCTORY. 

|M0NG many wise and witty sayings left us by Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague, there is perhaps none that is better 
worth remembering than her advice on the subject of edu- 
cation for young women — *Z^/ fAem learn everything^ but one thing 
iVELL.^ Lady Mary was far in advance of her age in this opinion, for 
pickles and tapestry appear to have been then considered the highest 
objects to which female ambition should soar; and it is only of late years 
that this valuable and pithy bit of advice has been really acted upon. 

It is now almost universally conceded that a woman is not the 
less admirable (if not jnore) for the thorough knowledge of some 
useful art by which she may, if need be, earn her own bread, or help 
others. I propose, in a series of short papers, to refer briefly to 
some of these pursuits, with a view, if possible, of aiding those who, 
seeing clearly the wisdom of Lady Mary's aphorism, are yet puzzled 
to decide on one among the many useful occupations which offer 
themselves to women. Broadly divided, they may be ranked in two 
classes — Work at Home, and Work from Home. 

There are hundreds of gently nurtured women who shrink from 
the latter class, but would be thankful to have some useful and pro- 
fitable work within the shelter of their own family circle. I shall 
therefore give the preference to those pursuits which belong to the 
first of these two classes, although many of them (such as teaching) 
may be followed either at home or in the homes of others. When 
the future career of a boy is under consideration, the decision is 
usually influenced by individual taste and talent. Circumstances, 
too, are carefully weighed ; and when once the question is decided, 
the education of the lad is directed with a view to his future career. 
Unfortunately this is not often the case with girls. It is apt to be 
taken for granted (notwithstanding statistics of the enormous prepon- 
derance of women over men in England) that a girl's career is sure 
to be that of a wife, and therefore indications of any special talent are 
rarely watched for, and an education more or less desultory is the result 

The first step, then, towards determining the special pursuit of a 
young girl must be a thorough consideration of her circumstances, 
tastes, and capabilities. Few women are endowed with that striking 
talent for either painting, music, or literature, which indicates at once 
their special study, and almost constitutes a vocation ; but, on the 
other hand, there are still fewer who may not be trained thoroughly 
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in one of the humbler, yet hardly less valuable, accomplishments, 
such as housekeeping, nursing the sick, needlework, cooking, &c, 
even if they did not care to enter upon the greater mysteries of 
book-keeping, double entry, Post-office work, or telegraphy, and 
who do not wish to become either a lady-doctor or a governess. 

Some few years ago teaching was the only career open to gentle- 
women who desired to be independent Although this is by no 
means the case now, yet it is still largely followed. Difficult as it is 
to say anything new upon so well-worn a subject, it must not be 
omitted from consideration when 'prospecting,* as an American 
might say, the future of a girl who may need to earn, her living. It 
will therefore have a place in this series as one of the special pursuits 
for women. I. L. Richmond. 

FROM AN EMIGRANT'S POINT OF VIEW. 

THE following very practical suggestions will be of use to many of our 
readers, while their ingenuity will certainly interest all ; and they will 
join us in thanking the writer for her valuable contribution to our pages. 
She supposes that she has been asked to assist at the unpacking of old 
hoards, and to advise in their distribution, and begins as follows : — 

Old Dresses. — Any of these, if too shabby to use as dresses (if very soiled 
first wash), see if the body would fit you ; if sleeves are too shabby, take out ; if 
body won't do at all, take out and store the bones, buttons, and tapes neatly 
away, observing how they have been put on. If the dress by any chance has 
fitted you, but is too shabby to wear, the lining would do as a pattern (any small 
bits I shall often allude to by-and-by). Almost the first thing you must think 
of when going on a voyage, besides your clothes, is to have for your voyage your 
things handy about you — bear in mind any bits that would form a small pin- 
cushion or bed-pocket. 

The skirt, if too shabby as a skirt, might form a petticoat with good pockets 
(handy) ; or if not good enough for that, would make a square wrap or oblong for 
under cloak, or extra body-shaped wrap, or ties, or a bed-pocket to hang up. 
The smallest scraps would come in to line shoes, make penwipers, ornamental 
covers for boxes, linings, &c. 

Llamas or lighter woollen dresses would do, cut into vests, instead of flannel 
vests, and worn above chemise. Save every scrap of this, as everything — the trim- 
mings, if good — do for endless things. For 2d, Judson sells dyes, which do very well 
for little things. Undo (if stitched with chain-stitch) the trimming and wind the 
cotton, fold up, till wanted, the plaitings, &c. Hundreds of useful things can be 
made of every scrap. Long narrow bits, if not wanted for your dress, are most useful 
to nail up against draughty windows, for sandbags and baize are expensive luxuries. 
Little bits stuff pillows, bolsters; pincushions knitted with twine, after cutting into 
shreds, would be much better work than imitating our servants at home, crocheting 
long rows of cover trimmings. Small bits would stuff chairs, &c. 
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Print Dresses. — Either alter to fit yourself, or proceed to dissect, as the 
woollen. First take the sleeves out, they might do for lining another dress ; the 
body, if too shabby, might do as a petticoat body and stay body. With three 
buttons added, would fasten the drawers and petticoats, and do away with the 
necessity of stays, and tying these petticoats and drawers round the waist. 
For this plan allows the weight of these articles to come upon the shoulders, 
and not upon the hips ; and sooner or later tapes tied round the waist become 
twisted and tight, to your great discomfort, although you may not always know 
what causes it. Do not be afraid of your figure spoiling ; but if inclined to too 
much flesh take less bread. 

Print skirts are too light for board ship, they tumble and get dirty, and feel 
damp with salt air, so should be put away for rough work on landing ; if any 
holes, patch neatly ; a good apron will hide these. If too shabby for skirt, cut up 
for aprons, pockets, linings, inside covers of books, which I shall allude to by- 
and-by, and for bed-pockets, &c. 

Clothes Bags. — Every one, wherever they live and are, should possess a 
clothes-bag. To hide dirty clothes under mattresses, pillows, or amongst clean 
clothes, is not a nice plan ; nor is it well to keep them under the bed. Place 
everything of this sort into your clothes-bag. A bag for extra boots or shoes, 
or for anything else, is useful on board, for remember, you may have so little 
room that you have not always room to stand to dress all together, but each one 
waits in turn to dress to go on deck. If your clothes are not stowed away neatly 
they get amongst your neighbours, and constant confusion and disagreeables occur. 
If any children are with you the smallest scraps of woollen, cotton, or print 
things, are useful. I would recommend for children a waterproof pinafore for 
board ship, made of American cloth, for meals, and no other pinafores need be 
taken — a bib of the same American cloth (it is very cheap and very wide, half 
a yard would be more than enough for two children) is invaluable, and no other 
bibs. Scraps of woollen things would turn to account as squares, crossovers, 
bibs, pinafores, petticoats, print petticoats, stay bodies, print hood bonnets, print 
pocket-handkerchiefs ; print and stuffs would make pockets, and line sleeves at 
wrists, or woollen materials warm cuffs, &c. 

Silk Dresses. — Proceed to examine as in woollen and print. Every scrap 
of silk will turn to account ; pieces of black or coloured silk should never be 
thrown away. Silk and satin wash beautifully. Silk is invaluable for trimmings; 
linings of muffs, if good for trimming bonnets, or lining hats and bonnets, cloaks 
and tippets, niched out, or plaited by a machine, the shabbiest black silk, to its 
last piece, does again. Silks cut up to form countless small knick-knacks, that 
every one, however poor, should seek to make, that their rooms may be both 
comfortable and pretty. Any material, woollen, print, silk, or cotton, makes 
covers ; for this purpose the old cardboard boxes are invaluable. Say you would 
like to make yourself a writing-case, cut two pieces of cardboard the right size, 
place your materials down, lay the cardboard on it, and stitch it all up ; the 
cardboard should be left a quarter of an inch apart for a blotting-book, more for a 
music case or drawing folio, or to bind a book, loose papers, wall pocket, watch 
pockets, &c. Endless other things can be made in this way. 

Evening Silks. — Inspect, be sure, every scrap; to the last thread they are 
sewn with, will come in (what hooks and eyes even !) ; if soiled wash in warm 
lather, by gently squeezing the silk through ; dry quickly, by ironing is the best. 
The uses of these dresses are so many I do not know where to begin ; but first let 
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me ask you to turn over your bugles, laces, and trimmings of all sorts. Old tulle 
bonnets with nothing but the wire left will do ; but remember, for fourpence you 
can get a new cover of net for bonnet or hat, and the wire of the old tulle ones 
will be carefully stored for numbers of useful things.. Perhaps if the evening 
dress will do for nothing else it might cover or line a bonnet or hat. Do this as 
simply as you can. Unless you have a carriage, or are going to a fete, be dressed in 
dark quiet colours ; and even for the gayest scenes quiet, inconspicuous dress, is 
best for long or short persons or purses. Evening silks would cut up as ribbons 
for hats, bonnets, or antimacassars. If you have only one room on shore make 
that as pretty and comfortable as you can, and this work will give you employment 
on the voyage. 

Linen and calico, however old, I need not tell you, to the smallest scraps, are 
invaluable, from the largest pieces down to an inch square, to make chemises or 
mend old ones ; keep every scrap for petticoats, bodies, and pocket-handker- 
chiefs, towels, and other articles. If the calico is very very rotten, only wear these 
things for the voyage, throwing them overboard when done with ; though this is in 
my opinion an extravagant plan, and not to be resorted to without trying to rinse it 
out. Odd bits cf calico bind up cuts and wounds, form lint, and are of use for 
patching and cleaning things. Old flannels are also useful, however shabby ; bits 
of calico an inch square you could practise marking initials on, which might lead 
to selling again, or getting employment. 

Tarletan. — If you are going to a hot climate and only knew the torments 
of insects there, you would think every piece precious. To guard against 
mosquitoes that attack you all night, sandflies, fleas, bugs, and flies, a yard of 
tarletan or net placed over your face, and your hands tied up loosely in some 
more, is almost as good as the usual four-post bed with ten or twelve yards of 
expensive mosquito net. White net when washed is as good as new, and would 
form pleasanter tuckers or collars than anything else on board ship. Twopence- 
halfpenny would buy a packet of paper cuffs, which for board ship might be very 
useful. An old straw hat or bonnet covered with net, though in London out of 
place, on a voyage and hot climate is admirable. 

Old waterproof cloaks are invaluable. Do not undo them unless very sure of 
making them better. If you do not want it for a deck wrap, roll your better clothes 
in it in your boxes, as sea-air and damp may spoil them otherwise : any good 
books also. Your gloves should be put away in a glass pickle bottle, as it has 
a wide neck, with needles, keys, and spare scissors, and well corked. White kid 
shoes have blacked ; if you do not like that, cover with some of your remnants, 
and ornament with bows ; if you add a cork sole they would last better. Learn 
how to knit woollen boots, and place these inside, and sew to sole. Old 
boots should be cut down to shoes, and tied with bows, and edges bound. If 
stuff is hard to sew use stiletto and proper shoemaker-needle. Old boot-laces, 
brushed and cleaned, would do to tie your hair, or tie up in separate little bundles 
your various things. Old bits of lace can be made to look like new, however 
torn, with a few beads and bugles, and pieces of net. 

Old bits of cork could be sewn into a double piece of calico, print, or stuff — 
say as much cork as twenty wine corks, cut in thin slices or not — and form a life- 
l^reserving collar. A captain of a large steamer once told me this was the best form 
of life-preserver he knew of. All that is wanted for life is to keep the chin above 
water. This collar, shaped by a drawing- string round the neck, cannot get out of 
place. Hang this up close to your bnish-and-comb bag ; any accident on board 
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ship obliging you to take to the boats, it would keep you up some time, till the 
boats picked you up. 

Woollen antimacassars, or other knitted things, however shabby, unpick and 
wash — they would make 'knitted boots, or anything warm or ornamental. A 
large bag, the shape of a mattress, is very useful to take on board ship, for 
every one is allowed a sleeping-place, and very little other room. Pack the 
clothes flatly in it, and you will find comfort in the store you lie on. This is 
useful on an Australian voyage. 

Old school copy-books form very good newspaper-cutting books. Every one 
should collect information, and keep a book to note it down. Paste what you 
want to keep in one of them. 

Old stockings should only be darned when not much torn ; but cut up one 
to form patches ; or the tops of the stockings will patch a great deal better than 
using expensive darning wool. One who has made Long Voyages. 
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Hinicrgarten ©eaci)mg. 

THE last few years have witnessed an astonishing number of new 
educational enterprises on behalf of women, and the demand appears 
still to outstrip the supply. Perhaps in no direction has the degree of 
interest awakened, and the amount of money subscribed, been more 
unexpected than in what is called the movement for the Higher Edu- 
cation of Women, and the outside public have hardly learned to 
distinguish between the many large and influential associations for 
providing girls with lectures, classes, and examinations, or become 
familiar with the names of Girton and Newnham Colleges in Cambridge, 
than they hear of the Somerville and Lady Margaret Halls at Oxford, 
and are asked to subscribe towards one in connexion with King's Col- 
lege in London. One noble-minded lady, fearful lest the spiritual and 
highest interests of the girls of England should suffer in this sudden influx 
of secular study, has given no less than 10,000/. towards the establishment 
of a new college, in which both teachers and pupils shall be pledged to 
Biblical studies, and to drink of the Well of Wisdom undefiled at the 
Eternal Fount, as well as from its earth-hewn cisterns. 

In the strong impetus thus given to advanced study, it is satisfactory 
to learn that the foundations of education are also being deepened and 
strengthened. By the introduction of the Frcabel-culte^ as the devotion 
to Kindergarten principles may be styled, into this country, we may trust 
that the noble structure which is being built up by these institutions may be 
effectively supported, and that our posterity may enjoy the advantages of 
an enlightened educational treatment, and of a gradual and scientific 
development of their intelligence and intellectual faculties from their 
earliest years. However opinions may differ upon the effect which an 
exaggerated and slavish adoption of every detail of the Kindergarten 
system, as practised abroad, may have upon children, no one can doubt 
that the dissemination of the principles of the immortal Froebel, and an 
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intelligent and judicious adoption of the rules laid down by him, will 
be of untold benefit to a nation and age till lately so trammelled by 
mechanical routine in all these matters. 

The excellent college for training Kindergarten teachers, whose exist- 
ence we owe, as we do, more or less, almost every educational advance 
for women, to the Flounders of the Women's Education Union, has done a 
good and great work. But we understand that the Council are not able 
to supply one half of the requests made to them for teachers by private 
persons, or to teach the system in schools in many of our provincial towns. 
It is probable, therefore, that they will welcome, as much as the public 
generally, the establishment of a somewhat similar institution, which has 
grown out of the well-known school of Miss Emily Lord at Notting Hill. 
That lady, considering that her school of 120 children afforded a suitable 
field for displaying the advantages of the Kindergarten system, both 
among the pupils and their teachers, has decided to extend her work in 
the direction of training teachers for primary instruction, with especial 
reference to that period between the Kindergarten and the school at 
which a difficulty is so often felt. But the best explanation of the work 
will be the following summary of Miss Lord's own Prospectus : — 

THE FRCEBEL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR PRIMARY INSTRUCTION, 

7n Connexion with the Kindergarten and School at 9 Norland Places 

Holland Park, Notting Hill, iv. 



Prinxipal: Miss E. Lord (Private Address, 10 Norland Place). 

The object of this Training School is to supply the long-felt demand for ladies 
who are thoroughly trained as Kindergarten Teachers, and who are also capable 
of continuing the education of children, on the principles of Froebel, up to the age 
of 10 or 12 years. The various subjects included under the head of Primary In- 
struction will be taught by means of lectures and model lessons ; in addition to this 
a full Kindergarten Training will be given. Special facilities for practical training 
are afforded to the students in the school attached to the college. 

The Lectures to Teachers include the following subjects : — Froebers Principles 
of Education ; Froebers Occupations ; The Science and History of Education ; 
Physical Training (Gymnastics); School Organization and Sanitary Arrangements; 
Physiology; Natural Science; English Literature; Arithmetic; Geometry; Music; 
Modelling; Drawing; Painting. 

Model Lessons will be given, and Professor Morley, A. Sonnenschein, Esq., 
and other gentlemen and ladies of distinction in the art of education, are among 
the lecturers. The course of training will extend over two years, but students 
whom the examiners and inspectors certify to be capable teachers may, during the 
second year, receive remuneration in accordance with their qualifications. The 
year is divided into three terms, and each term will extend over ten weeks (eleven 
weeks for resident students). 

Fees (payable in advance), — Fees for the whole course, eight guineas per term. 
Fees for resident students, twelve guineas per term, in addition to the ordinary 
student's fees. Some of the lectures to teachers will be open to the public on pay- 
ment of one guinea for each course. 
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Examinations and Certificates, — Students of the Froebel Training School will, 
at the end of the course, find themselves qualified to pass — The Examination for 
Kindergarten Teachers, held by the Froebel Society ; Teachers* Examination, held 
by the Cambridge Syndicate ; The Cambridge Higher Local Examinations ; The 
Science and Art Examinations at South Kensington; The Trinity College Ex- 
aminations in Music. At the end of the course (two years) a certificate will be 
granted to the students who have satisfied the teachers, lecturers, and examiners, 
as to their knowledge and ability in teaching. 

For further particulars and entrance-form apply to Miss E. Lord, 10 Norland 
Place, Holland Park, Notting Hill, w. 



'^T^HIS College was established six years ago to * supply,' as is said in 
-L its Prospectus, 'persons of either sex, above the ordinary school 
age, with the means of continuing their studies in science, languages, 
history, and literature.' During the last session, October 1 881, to July 
1882, nearly five hundred students have been availing themselves of its 
help. More than two hundred of these are women, and the College will 
be considered in this paper mainly from their point of view. It must be 
remembered, however, that they are on exactly the same footing with the 
men in regard to lectures, classes, laboratory work, examinations, and 
all other privileges. It is satisfactory to know that joint-education has 
worked in this case without let or hindrance, and has become to all con- 
cerned so much a matter of course as to make it difficult to realise that 
such a scheme should ever have been considered extraordinary. 

The new buildings erected for the College stand pleasantly on the hill 
known as Tyndall's Park, close to the border-line dividing Bristol from 
Clifton. Tramcars, running from the heart of Bristol up to Clifton and 
Redland, pass conveniently close by. The block first built, which has 
been in use two years, consists of airy lecture-rooms and of separate 
cloak-rooms and reading-rooms for men and women students. A library 
is being formed. The new wing, which will be ready for use next October, 
contains first-rate laboratories for chemical experiment and biological 
investigation, as well as additional lecture-rooms. All the work will, 
therefore, be carried on from this time under the same roof. We will 
shortly sketch what this work is. There are two distinct sets of lectures 
and classes : — 

(i.) Pay Lectures, given twice a- week, with a class generally on some 
third day. Fee for a full course of three terms, 5/. 5^. ; entrance- 
fee, Ts, 

(2.) Evening Lectures, mostly given once a-week, with a class the 
same evening. Fee for the three terms only 15^. ; entrance- 
fee, \s. 

The lectures, and therefore the quality and kind of instruction, are 
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identical by day or evening. Both sets of lectures include Chemistry, 
Physics, Mechanics, Geology and Botany, Mathematics, Latin and 
Greek, German and French, English Histor>^ and Literature, and 
Political Economy. The day lectures offer the greatest choice and some 
additional subjects, as Moral Philosophy, Hebrew, and Biology. 

It may be well to point out some of the leading advantages offered 
here on such very moderate terms. 

There are not many places in England where women can thoroughly 
study Chemistry : here they can do so under the most able direction, and 
in an excellent laboratory. The Professor of Chemistry, Dr. Ramsay, is 
also the Principal of the College. 

Biology and Physics can also be thoroughly learnt in a way with which 
mere work at text-books bears no comparison. This becomes especially 
noteworthy now that no candidate can pass the Cambridge Higher 
Examination, in any science, without passing also in Elementary Che- 
mistry, Biology, and Physics. 

The classes for English History and Literature are always among the 
most popular. Special help is offered to those who are working for the 
Higher Cambridge Examination, and the Bristol centre has of late shown 
a large number of marks of distinction as the result. 

Thorough training in the classical languages is not always easy to 
find ; and the lectures given in German and French to advanced students 
in these languages are excellent practice for the ear. 

For the study of Political Economy the opportunity here is very great. 
The instruction in that subject is given by Professor and Mrs. Marshall, the 
authors of TAe Economies of Industry^ which is now so widely read, as the 
best recent treatise of moderate size on the subject. Those who aim at 
doing solidly useful social work would find their time well spent if they 
gave ninb months' earnest work to this study ; and there is none in which 
efficient guidance is more profitable and necessary. 

The London University Matriculation Examination and the Cambridge 
Higher Local Examination are held every year in the College, and there are 
centres elsewhere in Bristol for the Oxford Women's Examination and 
for the St. Andrew's Examination. 

Some students have already been attracted from a distance by the 
College, and attend lectures while living either with friends, or boarding 
in a family, or in lodgings. It is probable that, as the College becomes 
more widely known, the number of these will increase. Lunch or tea 
can be obtained at the College ; the reading-room is specially intended 
for the use of those who have no quiet place to read in at home : a student 
can thus pass a considerable portion of her time comfortably at the 
College, and is able to put up with smaller and cheaper lodging accom- 
modation than would otherwise be prudent. This, with the low lecture 
fees, make it possible to obtain a high education at an extremely moderate 
expense. 
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The College may be used as a convenient stepping-stone to Cam- 
bridge. An Honour Certificate of the Cambridge Higher Local Exam- 
ination, including a pass in Languages and Mathematics, is required (as 
an alternative with the Previous Examination or Little-go) as a qualifica- 
tion for admission to any of the Cambridge Tripos Examinations. The 
authorities of Newnham College now strongly advise all students to obtain 
this Honour Certificate, or at any rate a considerable instalment of it, 
before coming into residence at Cambridge, in order that their three 
years at Newnham may be wholly given to advanced work. This Honour 
Certificate, as we have shown, may be well won at Bristol. 

The pleasantness and healthiness of Clifton and other suburbs of 
Bristol are well known ; a student finds it easier to keep bright and healthy 
in such a neighbourhood than in the heart of a great town. She can 
hardly fail to make friends among her fellow-students, and may find both 
amusement and real interest in a College Women's Debating Society. 

The next Session begins on the 9th of October. There are several 
Scholarships to be tried for in September ; particulars of these Scholar- 
ships, of the subjects of lectures, and of terms, &c., can be had on appli- 
cation to the Registrar, University College, TyndalPs.Park, Bristol. 

The College Calendar^ just published, price 6^., gives full details on 
all these matters, together with a list of students who obtained honours 
in the College Examination of the last academic year. 

A College for Women has for some time past been needed for the prepara- 
tion of students for the Degrees granted by the University of London, and now it 
is hoped that this want will be met by the College to be opened at the commence- 
ment of next session. A lady, deeply impressed with the importance of this work 
as a means of widespread usefulness, gives 10,000/. as a beginning ; and, having 
gathered a Council, is earnestly engaged in organizing the whole on a sure basis. 
While hoping in a very few years to buikl, work will be begun this autmnn in a 
hired house in a northern suburb of London, capable of holding twelve students. 
Each will have a room and fireside to herself, and every sort of domestic arrange- 
ment will be made on the same liberal scale. No trouble or outlay will be spared 
on the teaching supplied, which will be furnished partly by the excellent lectures 
given at University College, and partly by the resident staiff, the more backward 
students being, where necessary, taught individually. In addition to the course 
thus proposed, there will be opportunities for the systematic study of the Bible. 
.Students are not admitted under the age of eighteen. The examination for 
entrance (which will be held in September) is not hard, but that for the Scholar- 
ships, which are from time to time attainable, will be found to be considerably 
more difficult. Two Scholarships are this year offered for competition. The 
University course occupies from two to three and a half years, according to the 
previous state of preparation ; but the * Matriculation Examination * may be taken 
during the first year or eighteen months at College ; and it is thought that many a 
student, who could scarcely afford either time or means for the whole course, might 
gladly avail themselves of the benefits of this shorter period of a college life. 
Further details are willingly furnished by the Hon. Sec, Miss C. S. Maynard, 
Oakfield, Hawkhurst, Kent. 
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EjSfiioctation for tf^t i^romotton of jfooH 
^Tolructton ts USSomen. 

— ^:*:o« — 

WE are glad to receive a good report of the work of this Society, the 
Honorary Secretaries of which are Miss Thome and Miss May 
Thome, Southover Grange, Lewes, Sussex. The Committee of the Asso- 
ciation state that a large proportion of the expenditure incurred has 
been spent in promoting the Classes on Poultry, Dairy,'and Bee Manage- 
ment, held last spring at the Horticultural Society's Rooms, South 
Kensington. A Ladies' Committee was formed specially to supervise 
young women coming from the country to attend these classes. Several 
suitable homes were found where young women can be received as 
boarders on terms varying from ys, dd. to 2/. 2j. per week. 

It is hoped that these lectures may be repeated next spring, as many 
persons who were unable to attend the last series have expressed their 
desire to attend similar courses of lectures. 

The original work of the Association, /.^., that of being a means of 
communication between pupils and teachers, has been progressing 
steadily. One of the teachers has had several pupils, and has been most 
successful with her poultry-farm. She has a good market for her butter, 
eggs, and garden produce, in the Camp at Aldershot, which is near at 
hand, and has, as well, several private customers. The demand for her 
produce is so great that her own supplies are often exhausted, and she 
then buys up the produce of her neighbours, and is in this way able to 
send regular and good supplies to her customers. Another lady grows 
flowers, and has a good sale for them, especially for snowdrops in the 
early spring. She is also very successful with her fowls, and takes a 
good many prizes at different shows. A pupil who was with her for 
some months expresses her satisfaction at the result of her experience 
there. Another lady has received a pupil, and mutual satisfaction was 
expressed at the termination of the visit. The Association has been the 
means of introducing a lady as manager of a poultry-farm in Surrey. It 
is hoped, from the number of inquiries that have been made, that the 
advantages of food industries as a means of livelihood for women are 
being more generally recognised. 

The Committee desire to act as a means of communication between 
pupils and teachers, and to be a centre of information regarding all 
matters connected with food industries. The Statement of Accounts 
shows an expenditure of 66/. between Jan. 1880 and May 1882, and 
leaves a balance in the hands of the Treasurer. 

The Committee can recommend the following teachers, but pupils 
make their own arrangements as to terms. References are required in 
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all cases : — Mrs. Burton, Morton, Lothian Bum, Edinburgh ; Miss Hudd, 
Vines House, Okehampton, Devon ; Mrs. Newton, The Bungalow, Shere ; 
Miss Wallett, Brook House, near Famham; Mrs. Walters, Market 
Harborough; Miss Eliza Williams, Berriew, Montgomeryshire; Mrs. 
Wilson, Granby Villa, Croxted Road, near Dulwich. 

Subscriptions towards expenses of Advertising, Printing, &c., will be 
gladly received. 

Books recommended to pupils are — Professor Tanner's * First Prin- 
ciples of Agriculture,' Second Edition. London: Macmillan & Co., 1879. 
'Farming in a Small Way,' by James Long; price ys. Stf, Smith, 
Elder, & Co. * Eggs and Chickens all the Year Round;' published at is. 
by James Maclehose, 61 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. Cheshire's Book 
on * Bee-keeping.' * Pagden's Bees,' price i j., from Mrs. Pagden, Alfriston, 
Sussex. The current numbers of * Gardening,' id. weekly. 



a2aomen*j8 iBmigration Sbotitt]^. 

4 EccLESTON Street, s.w. 
Patron: H.R.H. the Princess Louise^ Marchioness of Lorne. 

Report of Work done from July 16 to Aug. 9. 

FOUR Committee Meetings have been held, at which 21 applications 
were considered. 
Twenty-six Emigrants have sailed. Of these, 14 have gone to 
Canada, viz., 7 to Toronto, 6 to Montreal, and i to Quebec. 4 have 
gone to Maryborough (Queensland), i to Sydney, 7 to Port Elizabeth 

(South Africa). 

News received from Emigrants. 

The Emigrants for Toronto and Quebec, mentioned above, have 
arrived safely. No. 134, has good occupation as a sick-nurse. No. 200, 
situation as servant with a clergyman. No. 201, in the family of the 
lady who received her. No. 172, staying at W. C. Association at Toronto. 
No. 139, going on well in situation. No. 157, settled with her friends at 
Brandon. Nos. 203 and 203a, in good situations at Winnipeg. No. 179, 
in situation. No. 159, matron of home for friendless women at Montreal; 
has her two children with her, and is very happy. No. 125, housekeeper, 
and has her boy with her. 

From Queensland we hear that No. 27 has an easy place as com- 
panion, at 60/. per annum. No. 32, in a position of great trust. No. 48, 
gone to Sydney. No. 59, had set up as midwife, and opened a small 
lying-in institution. No. 53, still much valued in her first situation. 
No. 76, happy as governess in a new station. No. 57, governess, with- 
out music, 40/. per annum. No. 46, succeeding well as daily governess 
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in Brisbane. No. 31, getting on well now. No. 30, first instalment of 
loan repaid, with interest. 

Letters received, 289 ; dispatched, 499. 

A Government vessel will sail for New South Wales on i8th Sept. 

The Allan steamers leave Liverpool for Quebec every Thursday, 
calling at Londonderry on Friday. 

Two vessels, carrying emigrants (a m.ail-steamer and a sailing-ship), 
leave Plymouth every month for Queensland. 

E. L. Browne, Hon. Sec. 
1 ♦ » 

Office :— 113 Gloucester Road, Queen's Gate, s.w. 

(Office Hours ;* — i \to\ and 2 to 4. Daily, except Saturdays,) 

P05t'Office Orders should be made payable to A. M. Mackenzie, Gloucester Road 

Post Office, Hereford Square, s, JK 

-Orders for Plain Needlework should be addressed to Mrs. Locker, as * Special 
Secretary,'' at 80 Eaton Square; for Art Work^ to Lady Eden, 3 Lower 
Grosvetuir Place, s. w, ; for Drawing and Painting, to Ladv Emily Dundas, 
34 Onslow Square; for Fancy Work, to Miss J. G. Macdonald Moreton, 
at the W, L. G, Office, 113 Gloucester Road, SAV. : for Knitting, to Miss 
Louise Barron, 47 Gloucester Place, Porttnan Square, w, 

A MEETING of the General Committee took place at the Office on 
Tuesday, August ist, when ten new Assopiates were elected, their 
subscriptions amounting to about 10/. 

Specimens of Work done in the Month of July, 1882. 
671, 669. Temporary employment as secretaries. 
172. Admission to a Convalescent Home. 
461. Engaged to sing at an * At Home.' 
277. The care of a house (a permanent appointment). 
434, 691. Temporary charge of a house. 
309, 409. Employed to mount photographs. 
624. An invalid received on a visit. 
375. Holiday engagement as governess. 

Several ladies have been helped by the Holiday Fund to obtain 
•change of air. Presents of clothing, concert, and other tickets, have 
been received. 

A Case Committee was held on Thursday, August 3rd, when ten cases 
were considered, and new cases elected as pensioners on the Fund for 
incurable and chronic distress. 

572 letters have been received; 851 letters and circulars have been 
sent out. 

* The Office is at present closed for Holidays. It will reopen on October 1st. 
During the Holidays no fresh cases can be undertaken, and applications by letters 
only are received. 
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»■»> 



SolutioHS to Acrostics in 'WORK AND Leisure' may be addressed, 'W. & L. 
Acrostic, care of Miss Blake, i Campden Houses, Kensington ;' and correct ones 
sent in before the \^th proximo will be acknowledged in the Gazette, Bound copies 
0/ the * Year-book of Women's Work,* and of 'WORK AND Leisure,' will be pre- 
sented to those who send in the most correct answers before December 15th, 1882. 



ANSWER TO ACROSTIC XXXVIL 

Lip. Cup. 

I. L'iisLc. 2. IV, 3. Pwrnp, 



DOUBLE ACROSnC XXXVIII. 
My lowly last will make my first, 

Of Man the kill-time dear. 
* Life at best is but a vapour,' 

He dreams thus when I'm near, 
Till Vengeful Time my first destroys, 
Makes Man my last, and breaks his 
toys. 

1. Bewildered Fear, with frantic speed. 
Dashes along and takes no heed 

If dangers lie before, behind. 

If friends or foes, — to all he*s blind, 

2. First of the name. This letter give 

I thee ; 
You have the clue, follow it thought- 
fully. 

3. Quacks boast the universal Me 

At last theyVe got ; 
No universal Me exists, 
So trust them not ! 

4. Over the royal stud he niles supreme, 
Such is the pleasure of our gracious 

Queen. S. E. M. 



THE STORE-ROOM SHELF; 

Or, Grandmother's Hints. 
To fasten pictures on a lamp, use 
white of egg. It will not be affected 
by heat and crack like gum. 

To Dye Floors. — i oz. permanga- 
nate of potash (in a crude state) to 2 
pints of water. Put on with a large 
brush freely and quickly, taking the 
direction of the grain of the wood. 
When quite dry polish with boiled oil, 
or turpentine and bees'-wax. 



RECEIPTS. 

Lemon Pudding. — Take 2 ozs. 
ground rice, 2 ozs. stale bread-crumbs, 
2 ozs. finely minced suet, \ oz. dripping 
or butter, I lemon, \ oz. candied peel, 
I gill of milk, I oz. sugar. Mix rice, 
crumbs, and suet together in a basin, 
remove the sugar from the peel, and 
chop it finely and put in the basin. 
Grate the outer rind of the lemon, roll 
the lemon and make it soft, cut it in 
two and squeeze the juice in the basin,, 
keeping the pips back. Stir all well 
together ; add gradually enough milk 
to make a stiff mixture. Place in a 
well-greased shape, and cover lightly 
with greased paper. Steam for two 
hours. 

Lemon Jeli.y. — Pare the rind off 
one large lemon. Pour on it i pint of 
water. Squeeze the lemon, and mix 
the juice with J oz. of arrowroot and 
I oz. lump sugar. Mix all together 
and boil till it is the thickness of 
cream, and turn it into jelly-glasses. 

ScoNKs. — J lb. flour, I oz. butter, 
I teaspoonful of moist sugar, 2 tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder, also a 
little salt. Mix into a stiff paste with 
milk, and bake a quarter of an hour to 
twenty minutes. Work your paste into 
a round, roll it out about | of an inch 
in thickness. Cut into half, then into 
three pieces. 

Rock Buns.— J lb. of currants, J lb. 
moist sugar, 2 oz. dripping, i oz. peel, 
a little nutmeg, i egg, J lb. flour, 2 tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder. Mix to a 
stiff paste with milk, drop into cakes, 
and bake a quarter of an hour in a 
quick oven. 
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* The secret that does make a flower a flower 
So frames it that to bloom is to be sweet, 
And to receive to give. 
No soul so sterile, and no living lot 
So poor, but it hath somewhat still to spare 
In bounteous odours. Charitable they 
Who, be their having more or less, so have 
That less is more than need, and more is less 
Than the great heart's goodwill.' Dobell. 



* What seems so dark in thy dim sight. 
May be a shadow seen aright, 
Making some brightness doubly bright. 
It may be that in some great need, 
Thy life's poor fragments are decreed 
To help build up a lofty deed ; 
Then strive more gladly to fulfil 
Thy little part ; this darkness still 
Is light to every loving will.' 



* Wisely, my son, while yet thy days arc long. 
And the fair change of seasons passes slow. 
Gather and treasure up the good they yield — 
All that they teach of virtue, of pure thoughts. 
And kind affections, reverence of thy God 
And for thy brethren ; so when thou shalt come 
Into these barren years, thou mayst not bring 
A mind unfumish'd and a wither'd heart.' Bryant. 



* Oh ! who would live, if only just to breathe 
This idle air, and indolently run. 
Day after day, the still returning round 
Of life's mean offices, and sickly joys ? 
But in the service of mankind to be 
A guardian good below ; still to employ 
The mind's brave ardour in heroic aims, 
Such as may raise us o'er the grovelling herd, 
And make us shine for ever — ^that is life ! ' Thomson. 



I ONCE read that the Arabs wash their hands before prayer ; but in 
the desert they have no water, so they wash in sand and dust. Thus it is 
the dust of Labour purifies. 
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Tlie Editor does not hold herself responsible for the opinions of Correspondents* 
Anonymous Communications cannot be inserted. 



Madam, — I purpose at once opening a small villa here as a Ladies' 
Home. Those eligible, to be ladies over fifty years of age ; total income 
from 18/. to 35/. ; not invalids, but unable to earn a living. Each lady 
will receive a bed-room, wholly or partly furnished, and share of common 
sitting-room, with fire, light, and attendance, at a nominal charge of \s. 
or \s, 6d. weekly. A promise is asked from some friend to be answerable 
for extra cost of serious illness or funeral. I should prefer to receive 
widows or daughters of clergymen. I do not ask space enough to ex- 
plain more fully all details, but will feel very grateful if you will insert 
this in order to make known the existence of the Home. 

Yours truly, Thomas Allin. 

2 O 7-1 el Terrace^ Weston-super-Mare, 

Dear Madam, — Some few months back, I noticed in your Magazine 
a mention of my little paper on * Working Ladies.' As a good deal 
has been said for, and more against my theory, that lady boarders 
might be received into families, I venture to intrude on your space and 
time for the purpose of telling the public that four families have opened 
their doors to strangers, and have done so successfully. I mean that a 
happy home has been given to one who must have been lonely, and 
that the presence of the stranger has not been regretted. Two of them 
were large families, one a childless couple, another a childless widow. 
Therefore, in a few cases my theory can be carried out ; and I venture 
to say, that if more will make the attempt they will not regret it. 

Yours truly, Eliza M. Burney. 

Madam, — Would you kindly again make known through your 
Magazine that I shall be happy to assist gratuitously any ladies who 
are engaged in, or preparing for, tuition, and who wish to pass in 
Group A of the Higher Local Cambridge Examination to be held in 
June next? I should do this by Correspondence, by which means I 
myself studied for and obtained an Honour Certificate from the 
Examiners. Several ladies who accepted the offer I made through 
your pages last January have just passed the Examination successfully. 

Yours truly, LouiSA M. HOARE. 

The Vicarage^ Tunbridgc Wells, 

We are requested to state that communications respecting the * Asso- 
ciation for promoting Trained Nursing in Workhouse Infirmaries' should 
be addressed to the Hon. Sec. at the Office, 44 Bemers Street, w. and 
not to 20 Queen Square, as Miss Twining is leaving that address. 
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Notice. — TAe Editor of ' Work and Leisure ' regrets that space only permits of the 
following brief memoranda of some of the interesting communications she has received, 
and that pressure of correspondence prevents her answering many of the letters which 
accompanied them. She hopes in some cases to be able to allude to them at some future 
opportunity at greater length, but begs to remind the readers of the Gazette that the 
Advertising Column is open upon very moderate terms, and that while desiring both 
to receive and diffuse information upon every topic of any use or interest she cannot 
promise immedicUe publicity in any other form. 

Correspondents will oblige by stating whether their own names and addresses may be 
pttblished in connexion with the subject upon which they address the Editor, and 
preference will be given to such as permit this. 



1. A Lady, deeply interested in the improvement of Needlework, and desiring 
to encourage its revival as a useful art among girls, offers prizes of from 5j. to 
I /. 5 J. to girl competitors between the ages of five and fifteen, who are not attending 
cither National or Board Schools. For rules and further information apply by 
letter to Miss Dumford, Swanley, St. Mary Cray, enclosing stamped envelope ; 
or in person to the Ladies* School of Technical Needlework, 15 Dorset Street, 
Baker Street, London, where the work for competition must be sent on January 8 
in next year. 

2. At the Annual Meeting of the Medical Aid Society for 
Necessitous Gentlewomen, East India Avenue, it was stated that 125 new 
letters of recommendation had been issued during the year; and regrets were 
expressed that so few ladies availed themselves of the advantages of the Society, 
which affords gratuitous medical aid to ladies who subscribe an annual sum of one 
guinea, the first subscription being paid while in health. 

3. Mrs. Fielden, Centre Vale, Todmorden, strongly recommends the work 
of a lady, known to her for many years, who mends and alters lace beautifully. 
Address Mrs. Maggs, 50 College Street, Fulham Road, s.w. 

4. A FAVOURABLE opportunity for a young girl to learn something of Hospital 
work and the Nursing of children is offered in the small wards of a Children's 
Hospital in theibquth of England. No scrubbing nor cleaning of grates required ; 
but dusting, swiping, and attendance on patients. An intelligent girl might 
attend lectures on Nursing, and otherwise improve herself. Wages, 6/. per annum. 

5. Many persons about to furnish may like to employ a lady by birth and 
education who will give close personal attention to the work en gros et en detail ; 
and should call or write to Miss M. G. Lupton, 15 Baker Street (first floor), who 
undertakes the ordinary painting and paper-hanging of houses, also artistic decora- 
tion and general furnishing throughout. Estimates prepared, and advice with or 
without superintendence, in town or country. 

6. We understand that another Home for Church-workers has been opened by 
the Rector of Stepney, in which he offers board and lodging, free of cost, to ladies 
willing to work in the parish. Only persons willing to labour from real interest in 
the moral and spiritual, as well as physical, well-being of the ix)or, should apply ; 
but ladies willing to work conscientiously from disinterested motives may apply to 
the Rectory, Stepney, E, 

* Communications respectinjg any of these to which no other address is given may be addressed, 

• The Editor of W. and L., c/o Messrs. Hatchard, 187 Piccadilly,' but must contain the initials 

* M. and Q.,' with the number to which the letter applies, on the left-hand corner of the envelope. 
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7. NiNA*s Cot. — There is a vacaftcy in this country home for a little girl 
over five years of age who needs befriending. The orphan of respectable parents 
between eight and ten years of age preferred. Board, lodging, education, and 
clothing, for $s, 6d, a-week. Millcot. — ^This Laundry and Industrial School is 
intended for well-disposed girls over fifteen years of age, who need to be removed 
from circumstances of peril or undesirable companionship. They will be boarded, 
lodged, clothed, educated, and started in service after one or two years' training, 
for a premium of two guineas. Apply, with full particulars of candidate, to Miss 
Hubbard, Leonardslee, Horsham. 

8. A Lady, who keeps a superior Boarding-house in a very pleasant sea-side 
resort, would like to meet with a Lady willing to assist her and her two servants 
in the general work and superintendence of the house and seven boarders, in return 
for board and lodging. 

9. A Teacher and a Laundry Superintendent are required in a Charitable 
Institution in London. 

10. A Lady appeals for aid or employment for a middle-aged Governess, who 
was very successful as a teacher in Paris before the siege, but is now, with an 
aged mother, reduced almost to destitution. Further information will be gladly 
supplied to any benevolent person who would take up the case. 

11. The Editor of JV. andL. desires warmly to recommend a highly cultivated 
Lady, with an enthusiasm for Study and a great gift for Teaching, as a Lecturer or 
Daily Governess to Boys or Girls, or. to study with an advanced Pupil. She has 
passed the Higher Cambridge Examination, and holds other certificates. Clifton 
or Bristol preferred. 

12. The Leamington School of Cookery (31 Portland Street) appears 
to maintain its high character as a place of practical as well as theoretical 
instruction, both for ladies, cooks, and National School children, 250 of the 
latter having learned all that was necessary for home use in a six-months' course, 
at a cost of only one penny per lesson. The School is also of use as supplying an 
invalid kitchen and good wholesome dinners for working people, and it would be 
well if other towns followed this excellent example. Ladies desirous of emigrating 
would do well to apply to the instructress. Miss Ellis, for the programme of 
lessons for next session. 

13. Will any one advise how a young Gentlewoman, aged 16, may be placed 
in some light business under proper protection and care, moral as well as 
physical, by a friend who cannot afford a premium ? 

14. A Midwife, holding a diploma and medal from Sir Patrick Dunn's 
Hospital, and good testimonials of seven years' practice among the women of her 
husband's regiment, desires a situation as District Midwife at a fixed salar}% or 
will attend single cases in London at loj. dd. each. 

15. The large number of answers received by those of our correspondents who 
desire board and lodging in private families in town or country, at a weekly sum 
of from 2 1 J. to 25J'., show that that sum is fairly remunerative to householders, 
and must be our excuse for not being able to answer all. It may also be viewed 
as a reason against more persons placing any dependence upon this mode of 
increasing their income. 

16. Can any one recommend a sensible, capable person, a Lady or superior Ser- 
vant, who is a good Needlewoman, to accompany a family to the Colonies and 
round the world for three years, in charge of a child now eleven months old ? 



Wiotk anD !Let0ute aotiertigmg Supplement. 

— *^ — 

Advertisements for insertion in this Supplement should be forwarded^ prepaid ^ to 
Messrs. Hatchard, 187 Piccadilly, w., with the words *Advt. JV. <Sr» Z.* in the 
left-hand comer of the envelope, before the 22nd day of the month. They will be 
inserted at the rate of is, 6d, for 30 words, and 6d, for every additional 8 words. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. If kept standing, a reduction ivill 
be mcule of 10 per cent for three, and 15 per cent for six months. 6d. extra must 
de forwarded when the Advertiser gives no Address, and requires Answers fonuarded. 
Advertisers wishing their Advertisements to be renewed will oblige by stating the same 
as early in the month cls possible. 

Answers to all Advertisements in this Supplement, to which no other address 
is given, should be addressed, *Care of the Manager, Work and Leisure, 187 
Piccadilly, w.,' and must contain a stctmped envelope whettever a reply is desired. 



MISS PHILLIPS desires to ac- 
knowledge Parcels of Clothes 
from The Duchess of Grafton and Mrs. 
M. In future she will be glad to have 
Parcels addressed to her at 15 Dorset 
Street, Baker Street. 

MONTHLY NURSE.— Long ex- 
perience. Hospital-trained, first- 
class References. Age 42. Terms, 
10/. loj. Address S. M. W., c/o Man- 
ager, Work and Leisure, 187 Piccadilly. 

COMPANION (Salary Secondary). 
A Lady of Good Education offers 
her services to a Lady desiring Com- 
panionship or Help in Needlework, 
Letter-writing or Housekeeping. Mu- 
sical and Good Reader. Address 
M. E. M:, c/o Manager, Work aiui 
Leisure, 187 Piccadilly, vv. 

ANTED, BEDROOM and 
PARTIAL BOARD with Quiet 
People; where Teaching, Writing, or 
other light duties would be partial pay- 
ment. Good references. Diet generous, 
plain. Advertiser is occupied during 
midday. Address W., c/o Manager, 
Work and Leisure, Piccadilly, w. 

OARD and RESIDENCE.— An 
Officer's Daughter, living close to 
Gloucester Place, Portman Square, 
wishes to meet with a Lady to Board 
with her. Terms i/. 5^. per week. 
Address X., c/o Manager, Work and 
Leisure, 187 Piccadilly, w. 

LOVE, and other Pink and Carn.v 
tion Cuttings, \s. ; Tulips, Czar 
Violets, td. doz. ; Summer Chrysan- 
themums, Spircea Japonica, Auriculas, 
Alpine Primrose, yi. ; Geraniums, He- 
paticas. Double Primrose, 2d. each, &c. 
Lists sent. Address P., c/o Manager, 
Work and Leisure, Piccadilly, W. 



MONTHLY NURSE. Experienced. 
Hospital Trained. First-class 
references. Middle age. Address Mrs. 
Thomas, 10 Criterion Buildings, Tot- 
tenham, N. 

A COMFORTABLE HOME, with 
partial board, offered by a Widow 
Lady, for moderate terms, to Young 
Gentlemen or Young Ladies engaged 
in the City. Address E. J. C, 30 
ToUington Road, Holloway. 

WILL any Lady lend to a Young 
Girl preparing for the English 
Language and Literature Group in the 
Cambridge Higher Examination some 
BOOKS on LITERATURE? They 
shall be carefully used and returned. 
Masson's * Milton ' and ' Chambers' 
Literature ' specially wanted. Address 
Miss J. Russell, 86 Queen's Gate, 
London, s.w. 

BRIGHTON.— A Widow Lady (with 
one daughter), residing near the 
Sea at the west end of Brighton, offers 
a QUIET COMFORTABLE HOME 
to One or Two Ladies ; or to Young 
Girls requiring change of air during 
their holidays or otherwise. Terms 
Two Guineas per week. Address B., 
Jefferies Library, Victoria Terrace, 
Brighton. 

ORPHANS, or Girls of Neglected 
Education, would find a HOME 
where their Mental Culture, Comforts, 
and well-being are attended to. Mrs. 
Gavin Adamson has had great expe- 
rience, both in England and on the 
Continent. For terms, which are 
moderate, apply to Mrs. Gavin Adam- 
son, Greenhill Lodge, Church Hill, 
Morningside, Edinburgh. 



SlDberttstins Supplements 



EDUCATION. — Miss Ellen 
Martin receives Eight Young 
Ladies, to whom she ofifers a Happy 
HOME and a thoroughly good EDU- 
CATION. Terms moderate. Address 
Morningside, St. Helen's Road, Black- 
lands, near Hastings. 

A LADY, aged 23, desires an EN- 
GAGEMENT in Septeml)er, on 
reciprocal terms, in a Good School 
(Girls' or Boys' Preparatory). Subjects: 
Latin (good), Music, and Drawing. 
Would give four hours' teaching daily. 
References given and required. Address 
Miss E. M. KiLGOUR, Alexandra Hos- 
pital, Rhyl, N. Wales. 

A CLERGYMAN'S DAUGHTER, 
aged 18, desires post as NURSERY 
C;OVERNESS, MOTHER'S HELP, 
or in SCHOOL, either in Canada, 
South Africa, Australia, Europe, or 
England. References exchanged. Full 
particulars given and required. Address 
Miss Sharley, Ingham, Norwich. 

REQUIRED, a Three Months' EN- 
GAGEMENT by a French Lady 
(24* in a Family desirous of studying 
the French Language, or as Travelling 
Companion. English, German. Ex- 
cellent references. Address Mdlle. F., 
Hope Cottage, Roehampton, s.w. 

A LADY (age $0) — a Clergjman's 
Daughter — is anxious for SUIT- 
ABLE OCCUPATION. Well edu- 
cated. Good Housekeeper and Needle- 
^\oman. Address W., Hope Cottage, 
Roehampton, s.\v. 

MISS EVANS, Lady Registrar of 
the Girls* Friendly Society, wishes 
to find a Situation, as BOOK-KEEPER 
in a House of Business, for a very 
respectable Girl. Address Perceval 
Place, Ealing. 

TRAVELLING-MAID, ex- 
perienced^ German. Speaks Eng- 
lish, French, Italian, fluently. Com- 
]ietent and useful. Knows all parts of 
.Switzerland, the Tyrol, Germany, 
France, and Italy. Highest references. 
Address K. K., 5 Blomfield Road, 
Maida Vale, w. 

TO be LET. SmaiT Furnished BED^ 
ROOMS for Governesses, at very 
moderate rent. No attendance. Apply 
personally, or by letter, to E. R. P., 
128 Cornwall Road, Netting Hill. 



BEAUTIFUL TABLE-COVER, or 
as Couvrelit — Persian Cloth and 
Satin, lined. Mounted by hand by 
an Invalid Needlewoman. Price 4/. 
Address Mrs. Spicer, Byfleet Rectory, 
Weybridge. 

BOARD and RESIDENCE in quiet 
family, strongly recommended by 
a lady. Specially suited for Lady 
Students. Separate sitting-room if 
desired. Terms very moderate. Ad- 
dress Miss H., 38 Waterloo Street, 
Hammersmith. 

OAKLEY STREET FLATS.— 
These Unfurnished Rooms, for 
Ladies of Limited Income only, are 
now ready for occupation. Rent 3J. to 
45. per room per week, with a limited 
service at a moderate charge. For 
Rules and further information apply to 
Miss O'Regan, Lady Superintendent, 
Oakley Street Flats, 98 Oakley Street, 
Chelsea, s.w. 

OME FOR GENTLEWOMEN, 
& Office for Female Middle- 
Class Emigration Society, 19 
Sutherland Gardens, Harrow Road, \v. 
— Ladies wishing to Emigrate are re- 
ceived, and can, if wished, have Train- 
ing for a Colonial life. 

' TJOME' FOR LADIES, 13 Dorset 
ll Street, Portman Square, w. — 
At the North London Branch of * The 
Women's Emigration Society,' Rooms 
and Partial Board can be obtained on 
moderate terms by Ladies intending to 
Emigrate, and also by Governesses and 
Lady Students during their stay in 
London for Examination. Apply for 
terms by letter, enclosing stamped and 
fully-addressed envelope, to Hon. Sec. 
at above address. 

IBB ON MANUFACTURERS' 
REMNANTS.— An assorted Box, 
containing Plain and Moire Failles, 
Plush, &c. ; or all Black if preferred. 
Send P. O. Order, 6s. Address Mary 
Taylor, 3 Hood Street, Coventry. 

ISTRICT MIDWIFE.— A folly 
qualified Woman, of excellent 
character, who has also been Nurse in 
good families, is open to an engage- 
ment as above, or to take Private Cases. 
Full Member of Matrons' Aid Society. 
Address The Hon. Sec, 263 Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, s.w. 
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XT 0*^X0 S3. — ^All Communications relating to the Business arrangfements of 
' V^ork and Leisure,* Orders for the Magazine, Inquiries for Terms of Advertising, 
Instructions respecting Advertisements, &c., should be addressed to * The 
MANAGER of Work & Leisure,' Messrs. Hatchards', 187 Piccadilly. 

Contributions and Letters, wrhether private or for insertion in the Periodical, 
should be addressed to the EDITOR only, ' To be forwarded.' 

Christmas Prize Competition. — Prizes of from 5^. to iv^.for single Articles^ or upwards 
J&r a Tale or Series of Papers suitable in subject-matter and treeUtnent to the pages ofWoKK. 
and Leisure, will be awarded in the G/iZETTK for next January. 

Competitions should be sent in by December 20th. Contributors must comply with the 
following regulations : — 

Articles should be written on one side of the paper only ^ and contain the ftame of writer and 
her full address^ together with a nom de plume should she not wish her own signature to appear. 
They should be addressed to ' The Editor, Work and Leisure, care of Messrs. Hatchard, 187 
Piccadilly, London, w.,' and should have the words * Prize Competition Article,' together with the 
nom de plume of the writer and date of despatch on the left-hand side of the cover. A separate 
letter, containing a fee of 6d. in penny stamps, which will cover postage and return, should be 
Posted at the same time and with the same superscription. 

The Editor ofVloKK. and Leisure regrets to inform her Correspondents that she will not 
be able to answer letters during the month of October, but any communications not requiring 
immediate attention will be reserved for notice later. 
The Acrostics Page is unavoidably postponed. 




ARGE as is the number of Ladies who are in 'need 
of remunerative employment, and who are willing 
to leave their homes to seek it, the number of those 
who are trying to make both ends meet at home seems still 
more formidable, and the heart of any one considered likely 
to have help to bestow must often sigh at the reiteration of 
the request : * Can you tell me of any way of adding to my 
income?* *Will you recommend me boarders?' 'I should 
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like some Indian children to live with me.' Hardly a week 
passes without our receiving several letters written in this strain, 
and it is more in the hope of anticipating a few of these, and 
of inducing the writers to look out for other ways of making 
or saving money, than with the expectation of saying anything 
of much value in the way of assistance, that these few lines are 
written. * Indian children ' are the most constant suggestion, 
and the rarest and forlornest of hopes ; and we heartily wish 
we could prevail upon some at least of the families of ladies 
who lie in wait for these unlikely visitants to turn their 
attention to some other form of economising their means or 
eking out their incomes. To do their own household work, 
and thus avoid the expense of servants* food and wages, is, 
perhaps, the readiest and simplest recommendation ; but 
though the ideas of ' gentility,' and of ' losing caste,' and the 
use of the word * menial,' are really at last going a little out 
of fashion, there are, it is to be feared, still plenty of persons 
who prefer the anxiety of additional inmates, and the most 
precarious speculations, to the independence, and therefore 
dignity, of this simple and homely form of economy. 

With respect to the other alternative so frequently sug- 
gested as a remunerative occupation — of needlework, fancy 
or otherwise — the prospects are not much better : it seems 
so difficult for Ladies to work to order, to timCy or indeed to 
work at all, with more regard to the needs of others than 
to their own inclinations. A correspondent suggests a plan 
with which we should be very glad to co-operate if it would 
lead to a more satisfactory means of disposing of Ladies' 
Work. Ddp6ts for the sale of Ladies' Work have greatly 
improved of late years ; and were the best of these more 
supported, and their management thoroughly guaranteed, 
they would not only be of more service to their clients, but 
deliver many from the temptation of answering advertise- 
ments in the papers, which too often only lead to disappoint- 
ment, if not to actual loss. A Lady, who has put some of 
these practically to the test, has forwarded us the following 
account of her experience in answering one of the advertise- 
ments which are constantly appearing in the daily papers. 



J 
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and it would seem that some such Union of D6p6ts all over 
England as Miss T. suggests might, at any rate, answer 
the purpose as well, if not better, than these. It runs as 
follows : 

* ^^ Ladies — Ladies wanted to embroider at home — Money easily 

realised^* 

* Perhaps some who have not yet applied for it, or who may at 
some future time think of trying " what it is like," may be interested 
in hearing in what this embroidery at home consists, and what is the 
amount and rate of remuneration offered. The following is quoted 
from the experience of several ladies who have made applications, 
and are in receipt of work from it : — 

* Pictures painted upon satin, varying from six to eight inches, 
4J. and 6x. a dozen. Embroidery clocks upon stockings (clocks 
being little ornamental figurings in silk upon either side of the foot), 
IS, the dozen — each clock being paid for at the rate of a farthing — 
four to each pair. Some more elaborate fetching a halfpenny each, 
and those of a better style still, three farthings — this latter being 
the highest pay. Embroidering infants' hoods, is, 6d, the dozen; 
three flowers and leaves upon the curtain, and one large pattern of 
the same upon the hood — three farthings for the curtain, three for 
the hood. These seem to be the principal sort of work that is given 
out to applicants. Then comes the question — How long does it take ? 
One lady told me that by diligently working at the clocks — the 
halfpenny ones — she was able to finish two pair in two hours : four- 
pence in two hours ! Her home was two miles from the place of 
advertisement, and she walked there and back, besides having to 
wait in a cold, draughty passage half-an-hour, an hour, sometimes 
even longer, and that on nearly every occasion. The hoods, which 
were an easier kind of work, took three hours each (and I am 
speaking, of course, of continual application to them, and of a quick 
worker), and there were plenty who came and asked for another 
dozen of them to embroider. The pictures were the best paid for, 
but then it is not every one who can paint ; two could be accom- 
plished easily in one morning. These were for sachels and pin- 
cushions. Some rather different to the rest, and of a curious, 
diagonal shape, having aroused a little feminine curiosity, the reply 
was, that they were principally for actresses' pockets. 

* But although the pictures were more lucrative, there was some 
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considerable outlay (to a slender purse) in the paints that had to be 
purchased, the journey to and fro to the City — a train or omnibus 
being a matter of necessity to one who lived in the suburbs, to say 
nothing of the unpleasantness a lady has to go through if she takes 
up her work herself. Then there is the long waiting, and very often 
the long standing, whilst the woman who gives out the employment 
for ladies sits down and turns over and cons the work they bring to 
her. Of course, " a regular hand " may stand a better chance of 
accomplishing more work in the same space of time than the " lady " 
who is striving to add to her limited means; but even then, how 
hardly earned is the pittance realised 1 

* In one instance there were some specimens of painting which 
had not been exactly carried out as the employer wished, and the 
girl who brought them was afraid she could not do them any 
differently, but asked if there were any embroidery which she could 
be given to work upon. 

* " If you can't paint as I choose, you can't have the embroidery," 
was the reply. "That's the way I settle 'em !" said the woman, as 
the girl left without taking back any work. "I can get plenty of 
hands to work for me." 

* As the advertisement of "Ladies," &c., appears so frequently 
in the columns of our daily papers, I thought it might be as well to 
draw attention to these few facts (which can be perfectly well 
authenticated), in order that people may have some notion of what 
those advertisements really mean, and that those who have, or may 
have, any intention of applying for them can be made aware of the 
work and the pay that is before them.' 



©ur Hife in t^t Hancfie, 

OR 
EXTRACTS FROM AN ENGLISH LADY'S JOURNAL IN NEBRASKA. 

(Continued from p. 272.) 

May 2^ih. — After resting aU yesterday, I have been trjdng to make the house 
presentable. There is no chance of getting our large box, containing pictures, 
carpets, &c., as the railway track has been swept away by a flood, but Arthur has 
bought paper for the sitting-room, which we must certainly put up, as the bare 
plaster looks so miserable. I suppose it is the housework which makes me feel so 
tired ; it takes very much longer than I ever thought it would to accomplish a 
morning's work, and I never shall expect a servant to do things so quickly again 
as I used to do, now that I have done them myself. 
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26/A. — ^After getting through the usual household duties to-day, Arthur and I 
measured a room and set to work to cut the wall-paper for it. We put up a few 
breadths, but I soon cried, ' Hold ! enough I ' It is fearful work matching stripes ; 
if ever I paper again, I never will have them . 

2,^tk, — Did a few more lengths of the paper, but the paste running short I was 
inwardly delighted, as, of course, we must wait till the fresh paste is cool ; and we 
set off on an exploring expedition to the lake. While at Neligh I had bought a 
large straw hat, which I made into a poke-bonnet by tying it under my chin. My 
dress was kilted up, and I had on a pair of Arthur's shooting-boots and gauntlet 
gloves, which completed a costume more useful than agreeable to aesthetic tastes. 
The lake is only about 200 yards from the house, and we rowed all over it in a 
boat, which the boys built themselves, as safe and about as graceful as a raft ; still 
it is not at all bad. It was a lovely day, and I enjoyed it extremely. The dragon - 
flies, which hovered over the lake in hundreds, baffle description. Some have 
wings like bronze ; others, and those the most beautiful, had pale mauve wings, 
with heavy velvet-looking spots of crimson and black ; others, of the brightest tur- 
quoise blue, were literally like blue clouds. One longed to catch and keep them ; 
and it was difficult to imagine they were alive : they looked more like lovely 
flowers than anything else. The water was covered by the floating leaves of some 
aquatic plants, the young stems of which were bright crimson-brown, and the oval, 
flat leaves, every shade of yellow and brown, very like the first tints of the Virginia 
creeper when it is turning. If I can get one in the town I will try and do a 
plaque, and get it fired, but I am afraid no colours would do justice to those lovely 
dragon-flies. Just as we were returning we saw on a branch jutting out on the 
water two little brown birds sitting close together, petting one another like Move- 
birds.' They looked so like a valentine that I laughed, and both the little lovers 
flew away. The birds are not so brightly coloured as I expected. One very hand- 
some and common kind flew past us ; the body of which is a brilliant black, and 
the head and breast being vivid scarlet, the contrast is very striking. One pretty 
little bird, a pet of Mother's, comes regularly every evening and sits on the fence 
near the veranda. Its name is ' Bob-o'-link,' and it is something like a wagtail, 
with black back and wings and a white breast : in fact, as Fred says, in perpetual 
«vening-dress. 

2&th. — A long train of bull-teams have encamped just off the road, so we went 
up to see them, and found a most picturesque scene, just as they were being un- 
yoked. Fourteen oxen drag each wa^on, and they are taught to go by word 
entirely. Most of them were called after well-known public characters. It was 
most amusing to hear, ' Now then, Garfield ! ' Some had large branching horns, 
and the hair all curly between them : these are the Texas cattle, and are very 
wild. It is unsafe for an unmounted man to go in among them. Arthur says 
they would horn you just for curiosity ; and Mother declined to come, being afraid 
of them even with the heavy yokes on their necks. 

Sunday, 2^h, — A lovely day. Mother and I sat out in the veranda, and read 
the Church-service together. I could not help longing that we were near a church, 
the week seems so incomplete. Our nearest church is thirty miles off, so it is 
hopeless to think of going at all while we are here. Just after lunch lieutenant 

P , who was passing with some soldiers, called to see the boys. The American 

uniform looks rather dingy after our brilliant scarlet and gold lace, but it is very much 

more workman-like. Lieutenant P was in full-dress uniform, which consisted 

of a short cut-away blue-cloth coat with brass buttons, a yellow cloth stripe down 
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the trowsers, and an ammunition-belt round the waist, to which was attached a 
large cavalry pistol, which is worn when on duty, taking the place of the sword 
in our army. The privates wear light-blue trowsers, dark>blue serge shirts with 
falling collars, and black felt hats. Our unifopns are certainly less fit for working 
in, but I should be sorry to see the republlban simplicity of the American army 
supplant our gay trappings : not that there is the slightest fear of that, the contrary 
being more likely. The papers, I see, complain that the President is trying ta 
introduce some rules of etiquette at the White House. 

Lieutenant P invited Mother and me to come to Fort N , which is 

about 200 miles off, and stay with his wife. There is about to be the annual 
' Sun-dance ' in the ' Indian Reservation,' and we could see it from the fort. I 
should like to go, but it is impossible ; Mother does not care to undergo three 

days in a stage. The account Mr. P gave of the * Sun-dance ' was most 

interesting. Once a-year all the young men who want to qualify for ' braves ' 
dress themselves up in full war-paint and feathers and strut about the Reserva* 
tion, brandishing their tomahawks and telling the squaws all the wonderful deeds 
they intend to do, and how many ' pale-faces' * scalps they will bring home after 
the war-trail. 

This goes on for about a fortnight, and then the dance proper begins. The 
intending 'braves' cut themselves with knives, hold burning embers in their hands^ 
and put hooks through their skins with heavy weights attached, dancing about 
and shouting, and waving their tomahawks ; meanwhile the other * braves ' and 
the squaws form an admiring audience. After a day and night of proving their 
endurance in this manner the probationers are admitted as ' braves.' They then 
leave the * Reservation ' in a troop of twenty or thirty, * on the war-trail,' looking 
out for any defenceless * pale-face ' they can scalp, A troop of cavalry generally 
looks after them. When a chief dies a servant must be found to attend him to the 
* happy hunting-grounds,' and for this purpose some of the young braves sally out 
to look for some white man to despatch after their chief, thus enjoying a posthu- 
mous humiliation to their conquerors. But the chief's servant must be unarmed, 
and they will pass by a man who has a pistol, as he is not eligible for the situation t 
It is therefore a wise precaution, in case of a chiefs death, to carry arms in a 
prominent position. 

Added to my wish to see a ' Sun-dance,' I should thoroughly enjoy eating 
meals I did not cook ; and, generally liking the luxury of idleness, doing one's own 
housework now the weather is getting hot is decidedly a nuisance. 

y>th, — Our boxes arrived just as we had finished the room, which looks very 
pretty. Ours is the only frame-house in the valley, all the others are log or sod : 
to ute the native slang, it is regular * toney,' that is, * swell.' 

We spent all the afternoon unpacking the boxes, and when we had got every- 
thing out on the veranda we all felt disinclined to do anything else, it seemed so 
odd to see all the old pictures and all the little knick-knacks from home lying all 
round usl 

istyUne, — We all got up early, having the scattered contents of the packing* 
cases on our minds. The room now really looks very pretty, with its pink-and* 
white paper and brown-varnished floor. We put up the pictures and put down 
the mats, and now all that remains to be done is to put the books on the shelves. 
I really feel proud of our work, and hope some one will come and admire it. 

Some * freighters,' that is, the drivers of the waggons that carry goods to dis- 
tant towns, came down from the road and wanted to buy some bread. I generously 
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presented them with a loaf that Mother had made in the morning, under the im- 
pression that we had one left. On learning too late that there was no more, I had 
to make some for supper, and found baking with the thermometer at ninety is not 
exactly pleasant. The * freighters * asked Arthur to come and have supper with 
them off my loaf; they gave him an inverted pail to sit on and an empty tomato- 
tin for a cup : he appears to have had a jolly evening. 

2nd, — Messrs. S and C— called ; they are running a cattle ranche about 

eight miles from here. We were glad to have some one to talk to, and Mr. S 

said, looking round, ' It is a pleasure to be in a pretty room again :' so at last my 

papering is appreciated. Mr. C , who had just returned from Zululand, gave 

a most amusing description of his ' up-country ' life in Africa, on the whole more 
enjoyable than ' up-country ' life here. 

We heard a great cackling about 7 a.m, and looking out I saw my gray hen 
proudly marshalling her brood. After breakfast I went to the nest, and heard a 
feeble squeaking ; I found an imprisoned chick in one of the eggs. I brought it 
in, and Arthur and I, finding all our efforts to get the chick, like Mrs. Dombey, 
* to make an effort,' unavadling, proceeded to surgical means with Mother's scissors ; 
imfortunately he would wriggle, and so his leg was pricked. After being care- 
fully wrapped up in flannel he was placed in a basket and put into the nearly 
•cold oven ; soon all the yellow down was dry and fluffy, and cheerful chirrups 
proceeded from the basket. I fed him carefully with sopped bread, and to-morrow 
I will see if I cannot put him in with the rest. 

yd, — ^My poor little chick was cold in the basket ; I begin to think I gave him 
too much to eat. 

Just as I had finished sweeping the sitting-room Mr. O'D rode up ; he 

had just come from O'N . Of course I could do no less than ask him to take 

his horse round to the stable and stay for break&st ; it is singular people always 
come when there is nothing in the house. I knew when I asked him that there 
was not even an egg, as our provisions had not turned up in time. Breakfast was 
soon laid, consisting of bread, hot biscuits (four only, as there was no more flour), 
and cofiee. When the bread was cut it was as heavy as lead. Mother's first 
failure ! I felt desperately inclined to laugh at the boys' faces. Fortunately 

Mr. O'D had had his breakfast at O'N , where he had been on law 

business. 

His description of the Court-house and Judge M was refreshing ; it was 

his first appearance at O'N Court-house, which was held in the schoolroom. 

At one end a chair and desk were placed, where the judge sat, and a couple of 
chairs for the lawyers, with a table to act as a dock. The rest of the room was 
occupied by a few benches, on which lolled, smoking and chewing, the audience 
and personal friends of the parties engaged in the trial, encouraging their friends 

and taking bets as to the result of the case. Judge M , who is a well-known 

wit and celebrated for his (Western) bon-motSf as usual presided. He pro- 
nounced judgment. Mr. O'D expostulated, saying, * That is not according 

to the statute, Judge :' to which he responded, * Never mind the statute, ain't I the 
judge?' 

Mr. O'D gave in in despair. In the course of the trial the lawyer on the 

other side made some inuendoes as to the judge's sobriety, which irritated the 
judge extremely. He exclaimed, * I move that this Court do adjourn for five 

minutes.' Then turning to the lawyer he exclaimed, * Mr. F you are a liar.' 

Then added in a milder voice, * The Court is in session again.' 
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Such is Western justice I Fortunately, however, most of the cases are re- 
ferred to a higher court, where matters are settled according to law. But 
this judge is too eccentric for his admiring coterie, and will, they say, have 
soon to resign. 

4/A. — ^This evening, just as we had finished supper and were going to take our 
usual walk, a * Prairie schooner * came down our road, and drew up by the bam. 
Arthur went out to see what they wanted, and foubd that the party consisted of 
two men and a woman, who had come about a hundred miles, and were going 
down to Neligh to get provisions. They wanted to come in and sleep ; we did 
not know what to do with them. Western hospitality demanded that we should, 
if possible, take them in ; if it had been only the men I would not have troubled, 
the loft would have done : but as the mosquitoes were swarming the boys turned 
out of their rooms, slept on the dining-room floor, and gave up their rooms to our 
rather inconvenient guests. People who come in this promi^uous manner never 
mention their names nor ask yours ; in fact, the [greatest breach of Western 
etiquette that you can be guilty of is, either to ask a man where he came from or 
what was his last occupation. The reason of this is obvious : when a man fails 
socially or financially he * goes West,* by Horace Greely's celebrated advice. At 
Neligh there is a man keeping a drug-store who was not long ago a doctor in good 
practice in a large Eastern town ; a teamster on the road who drives stores to the 
military fort was a University graduate. He betrayed the fact almost uncon- 
sciously to Arthur. Last winter he was weather-bound for three days in the 
Ranche, and looking over the books said, ' That is a newer edition than we had' 
when I was at college.' 

Sunday f $th. — Read service as usual this morning ; took our chairs on to the 
pile of lumber in the shade of the house, and left the sitting-room to the boys, who 
had visitors. Sunday is the day for visiting, cleaning guns, and shooting out here. 
The people do their best, and generally succeed, to ignore the sacredness of the 
day. I make it a point to put on a different dress on Sundays, and the boys put 
on white shirts and coats. 

I quite understand why working people turn out in such gorgeous attire on 
Sunday. I being a working person now myself, I enter into their feelings. The 
men having left, we went up the sand-hills for a walk. I am constantly deceived 
in distances ; the slope is so gentle that a sand-hill which appears to be so close 
that ten minutes would take you to the summit, is in reality more than half a mile 
off. The ground was literally carpeted with wild cherries, which grow on little 
bushes about a foot high ; they are bitter and very small, but extremely pretty. 
It struck me how well a spray would look as a decorative design, either for wall- 
paper, tapestry, or china painting. The same thought has occurred to me several 
times about the wild flowers here ; there is a sort of quaint erectness and stiffness 
which lends itself easily to conventionalism. 

5/A. — The mosquitoes are almost unendurable ; this one expects, but the inva- 
sion of flies is too bad. The house is literally swarming with sand-flies, which bite 
worse than any mosquito ; the irritation is more lasting. For the last week I have 
had to get up at daybreak, driven out of bed by those flies, which defy all mosquito- 
curtains. This morning, hoping to escape my enemies, I went out on the veranda, 
and watched the sun rise, which was too exquisite to render into words : there are 
times and scenes to which no language can do justice. 

(To be continued,) 
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WLfftte to Spenli a Hf^oUM^. 

No. v.— CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 

AUTUMN has come, the short summer is ended, and holiday-time, 
for most, is ended too. Once again, for those whose work is regular 
and definite, the quiet routine of everyday labour has begun, finding them 
cheered, it may be hoped, by memories of some of Nature^s boundless 
stores, and invigorated by breezes from mountain, moor, or sea. 

It would be needless, then, to write more about holidays, were it not 
that through the dull November dayS, to some for whom no comfortable 
home is waiting, there still arises the question, * What shall I do in the 
Christmas Holidays ?' This is more difficult to answer than the same 
question in the summer, for fine days and bright sunshine make most 
places interesting, but winter's short days demand some brightness in the 
surroundings apart from what nature gives. There is too the ever-pre- 
sent necessity of cutting one's coat according to one's cloth ; rather a 
difficult process sometimes. Perhaps a few hints gathered from personal 
experience, or gleaned from that of friends, concerning towns suitable for 
winter residence, may prove of use. 

There are many seaside places where the season is a summer one, but 
which are not sufficiently deserted in winter to make them quite desolate, 
while at the same time visitors are so few comparatively that they are 
hailed with delight by the lodging-house keepers as a ready means of 
freeing their houses from the disadvantage of shut-up rooms and unoc- 
cupied beds. We have sometimes been told i^i the summer that if we 
would only come in the winter we should have the whole house for less 
than is then charged for three rooms. 

This is only a suggestion. In this paper I would rather point to the 
possibility of living on moderate terms at two places which have pro- 
fessedly a winter season, and which are particularly suited in cold weather 
to those who have reason to dread a hard winter. 

First, there is the long-renowned, half- watering-place, half-city — ^Bath. 
Fashion has passed on and left its reputation very different to what it was 
in former years : some remnants of fashionable life still linger in the fine 
squares and terraces surrounding the Park, but none are left in the quiet 
neighbourhood to which I would draw attention. 

Close to the Great Western Station, between the Abbey and the river, are 
two rows of houses, intersected by smaller streets, called North and South 
Parade. Once these houses belonged to people of rank, and the handsome 
staircases and well-built walls still bear witness to their former importance; 
now they are chiefly let in apartments. Nor are the rooms]there expensive, 
for in Bath the supply of lodgings is greater than the demand. 

South Parade naturally has the advantage in aspect, while North 
Parade has the compensation of a very pleasant prospect ; and just across 
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the road, sunk so as not to intercept the view, is a nice garden to which 
each house has access. Miss Barrow, at No. 12, has given me permission 
to mention her name. She has three sets of apartments : dining-room, 
and bedroom (double-bedded), i/. 5^. per week ; drawing-room and two 
bedrooms, 2/. 2s. ; and a small comfortable sitting-room, with moderate- 
sized bedroom on a higher floor, i/. I can say from experience that Miss 
Barrow would make any one who stayed with her most comfortable ; and 
she would also, if possible, accommodate any lady who applied to her for 
one night, that she might seek rooms elsewhere, should hers be engaged 
or in any way unsuitable. 

We have proved during constant ^nsits to Bath that all the necessaries of 
life are to be had there at a low rate ; and it is a most pleasant place to stay 
at for a time. Nor is there any more comfortable and economical mode of 
conveyance for one lady unable to walk than a Bath chair. The Bath chair* 
men are a strong, civil race of men ; and for is, an hour fresh air and plea- 
sant sight of the Park and higher parts of the city are to be had at any time. 

I would advise any one while staying in Bath to visit the beautiful little 
church of St. John the Baptist, Bathwick. In summer its churchyard 
is one of the most lovely and refreshing spots to enter on a hot day, — 
then a glorious blaze of colour sets off the green of grass, and tree, 
and shrub, but even in a less-favoured season few can fail to appreciate 
the beauty and peace of the church and its surroundings. 

As I write my eyes rest, every now and then, on the blue waters of 
Tor Bay, suggesting the second place I would name — Torquay. It is so 
beautiful and bright that I would gladly think it was not beyond the 
reach of some to whom its mild air and pleasant winter life might be a 
special boon. Yet winter is undoubtedly its season, and it is too fashion- 
able a place to be otherwise than expensive. 

The only thing to be said for it is that it is so large as to include 
various scales of charges both for board and lodging. A few days ago we 
made inquiries at a house in Scarborough Terrace, near Old Torre Churchy 
and were shown a nice sitting-room and bedroom (double-bedded) which 
are let for 21J. in the winter. The situation is good, not far from the 
sea ; and there are doubtless many other small rows of houses scattered 
amongst the larger ones in the town. Those quite close to the sea are 
very dear, and seldom vacant in the season. 

I do not Jike to close this slight reference to Torquay without men- 
tioning St. Raphael's Convalescent Home, though it is too well known 
and highly appreciated to need description here. Standing on high 
ground and overlooking some of the most beautiful scenery in this beauti- 
ful neighbourhood, it opens its doors to those, in various classes of life^ 
who have been weakened by long or trying sickness. Ladies of small 
means are received there, when recovering from illness, at a very low rate 
of payment. Particulars can be obtained from the Sister Superior, but 
applications are so numerous, and the house generally so full, that it is 
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-well for only those to whom the chance of admittance is really important 
to apply. There is also an Institution for Invalid Ladies at Erith House, 
Babbacombe Road, where I have been told the payment is small, but I 
<io not know any one who has stayed there, so I can say no more than 
could be obtained on application. £. H. 
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By the Author of Ellen Afansel, Women as Authors ^ A Worker* s Life in the 

Good Old Times, &c. 

jHERE is a well-known public school of which the motto is, 
* Manners makyth man;* which means, as I take it, that no 
boy can hope to become a man, in the only true sense of 
the word, if devoid of the necessary accompaniment of manners. 
Perhaps some of the scholars of that old foundation are not 
sufficiently alive to the important teaching contained in the familiar 
crest. With that this paper has nought to do; I merely wish to 
enlarge a little on the idea, and will begin by a statement which I 
think no one will call in question, that if manners are essential to 
the making of a man, they are far more so to the making of a 
woman. To meet or have dealings with an unmannerly man is 
bad, with an unmannerly woman ten thousand times worse. What 
a shock to come across an ungentle representative of what is 
generally known as 'the gentler sex !* 

In these days of competition, when women stand side by side 
-with men in many of the public walks of life, there is a great danger 
of this courteousness being lost sight of. Yet a moment's reflection 
will show that if important in the past, it is still more so in the 
present, if only to refute the charge that women are becoming 
unsexed by many of the occupations in which they are now engaged. 
I propose dividing the subject into three heads, and will, in the 
iirst place, take the lowest ground. 

First, then, Courteousness is expedient Who willingly engages a 
servant with a short, brusque manner? Who cares to deal at a 
shop where courtesy is the exception, not the rule? Who wishes 
to improve the acquaintance of one who has been ungracious on 
first introduction, albeit one is told — as has been my case — * Mrs. 
So-and-so is very nice when you can get over, her unpleasing 
manner.' Well, it may be so, but life is too short for the effort 
to be made often. Why should it be necessary? To take one 
example out of many that might be cited : What lady would care 
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to engage as governess to her children one who, judging by her 
manner on first meeting, might hand down her own ungraciousness 
to her pupils ? This is but one instance ', but if ungraciousness of 
manner is against a lady applying for a situation as governess, how 
much more is it so in that class of work which brings a woman in 
contact with strangers, such as clerk in an office, the head of an 
establishment, lady-housekeeper, shopwoman, &c. &c. ? On the 
other hand, how a genial, courteous manner, takes the sting out of 
many a reproof, softens a disappointment, and even when failure 
has been the result of a ' personal interview,' how the recollection 
of the pleasant way in which the * No ' has been said soothes the 
wounded spirit and, perhaps, the tired body, both more or less 
wearied by the constant rebuffs so often, alas ! to be met with in 
the dreary search for * something to do.' So much for the low 
ground of courteousness as expedient 

I will now go on to my second head, viz. that Courteousness is 
attainable. In the biography of a well-known clergyman published 
some years ago, we are told that he remembers, as a boy, his father 
used often to urge upon his children the duty of courtesy, in the 
words, * Whatever you do, do it gracefully.' The earlier part of the 
book is an autobiography, and he goes on to tell us that his father 
was not a religious man, and did not hold up to his children 
Christian motives of action, but that this saying became quite a 
household word, and was the way in which sulky looks and deeds 
were checked. In after life, when in the army, some years previous 
to ordination, he says this old home-saying stood him in good stead, 
and often helped to keep back a curt reply or a disagreeable manner 
in carrying out a distasteful order. He would have said, and I 
say, too, that, like other good habits, courteousness may be attained 
. The saying is trite and old-fashioned, but as true now as ever, that 
* Practice makes perfect' I believe if any one will diligently per- 
severe in cultivating a pleasant manner, keeping back vexed looks 
as well as sharp words, in time courteousness will become the habit 
of the life, instead, as is the case with too many, only a thing 
brought out, like a best dress, when the occasion or the company 
are thought deserving of it. 

Now for my third head, which I have purposely kept for the 
last — Courteousness is a Christian duty. The words are plain, *Be 
pitiful, be courteous' They are the inspired words of His chosen 
Apostle whose disciples we all profess to be j yet how many neglect 
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their Lord's command, and excuse themselves in some such ways 
as the following: *It is too much trouble;' or, 'I always was blunt, 
but I don't mean it;' or, *I must speak my mind, I can't pretend to 
more than I feel.' To the first I would merely say, * I can scarcely 
think you are in earnest, whilst a certain Book and the above-quoted 
words occupy their present position ;' to the second, * Then, as a 
Christian, it is high time you turn over a new leaf;' to the third, 
* Courteousness does not necessitate gushings: you need not be 
rude in order to establish a character for sincerity.' 

I have already touched upon courteousness paying in regard to 
work. The motive is indeed a low one ; I will conclude with a 
higher : * Ye are my friends if ye dp whatsoever I command you.' 
Surely in the great day we shall not dare to say that we have found 
His commandments grievous and impossible to fulfil ? L. E. M. 
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iSxaminatton. 

Regulations for 1883. 

THIS Examination was established about fifteen years ago, under the 
name of the * Examination for Women over Eighteen Years of Age.' 
It has subsequently been thrown open to men, but these form at present 
an extremely small proportion of the candidates examined. It is held 
in the June of each year in Cambridge, London, and at about twenty other 
centres, mostly in the large towns. From very small beginnings, the 
number of candidates has steadily risen, till this year nearly a thousand 
candidates have presented themselves for examination. From its first 
establishment till the present year the requirements of the examination 
have remained, in great part, the same, though with important modifica- 
tions ; but the regulations for the examination of June, 1883, lately pub*- 
lished, mark a new departure, and are worth careful consideration by 
many who hitherto have had no concern with this particular examination, 
and indeed by all who are interested in education. 

The original arrangement was as follows : Every candidate was 
obliged to satisfy the examiners in Group A, and this comprised Religious 
Knowledge, Arithmetic, English History or Literature, and Composition. 
A certificate was completed in the Same or a subsequent year by passing 
in another group — as B (Languages), or C (Mathematics) ; but no one 
could be examined in these subjects without having entered for Group A. 

In 1878 Religious Knowledge was placed in a separate group, R, on 
the same footing as the other groups, B, C, &c., and therefore no longer 
compulsory. The next year it was ruled that certificates should only be 
won by passing in two groups, instead of one, besides Group A. Arithmetic 
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was classified under C, while remaining, like Group A, a necessary sub- 
ject for the first year of examination, except to candidates who had 
obtained honours in the Cambridge Senior Examinations. 

If we now examine the regulations for 1883 we shall find quite a different 
state of things. There is now no restriction or even recommendation 
as to what subjects a candidate should take up first. Arithmetic is still 
essential to a certificate in all cases, but it may be taken at any time. In 
place of the old rule requiring Group A, we find this new one : * No 
candidate can obtain a certificate who has not satisfied the examiners in 
either 6 or C ;' that is, to state the minimum, in one language or in 
Euclid and Algebra. 

It may be well to give in brief outline the scheme of the examination 
as it now stands. Those familiar with it in former years will notice the 
new Historical Group, H, and that A is now devoted solely to Literature. 

We have Group R — Religious Knowledge. 

„ „ A — English Literature and Language. Early English. 

„ „ B — Latin, Greek, French, German, Italian. 

„ „ C — ^Arithmetic and Mathematics. 

„ „ D — Political Economy and Logic. 

„ „ E — Natural Science. 

„ „ F — Music. 

„ „ H — English History (General and Constitutional) 

and French History. 

These subjects may be taken in any combination and any order, so 
far as the time-table will allow. 

It may be well to point out some of the practical conveniences of the 
new arrangement. It is very common now for a girl to be sent to some 
foreign school for the last year or two of her education. She comes home 
with a facile conversational power in French and German, and in the 
mood to carry on her studies in those languages. Such a girl can now 
inunediately set before her as an object this Cambridge Examination 
in German or French Language and Literature. Striking while the iron 
is hot, so to speak, she will place her superficial knowledge on a sound 
basis, and then be free in subsequent years to complete her certificate by 
means of other studies. 

The new arrangements will be a help to many of those who most need 
such help. There are few harder positions than that of a teacher already 
at work who is urged, by the fear of being altogether supplanted in her 
profession, to undergo an examination for which she has now neither the 
time nor the ready receptivity of mind to prepare efficiently. 

The examination in detail of Shakespearian lore and of English 
History that is play to a fresh young student, is death to the brave 
woman ten years older, who is very likely struggling with bad health and 
home anxieties, in addition to the ordinary wear and tear of a teacher's 
life. Such an one can now take up that subject in w^^^" she is best pre 
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pared — say Latin, if little boys are her care, or Mathematics, or History 
alone — and may in this way complete her certificate by bits. Even if 
she never completes it her time is not lost ; her name, if she passes, 
appears in the Class List, perhaps with a mark of distinction, and remains 
there for ever as a proof of her knowledge of that subject. Indeed, to 
teachers of special subjects this examination offers now, for the first time, 
strong attractions. A music teacher may pass in F, or a German lady 
obtain distinction in her own language with great advantage. But while 
the examination is made more convenient for those whose requirements 
are humble, its certificates will gain in weight from the fact that they will 
for the. future imply at least a pass in one of those subjects which 
experience shows to be most educational, as Language or Mathematics. 

The list of * Exemptions ' at the end of the Regulations shows the 
rank the certificate holds. The examination may be used by a young 
man as a stepping-stone into the Legal or Medical professions, or to a 
degree in Music. If his certificate includes certain subjects he is excused 
from the previous examinations, or Little Go, when he goes into residence 
at Cambridge. And for women this examination is the recognised gate- 
way, alternative only with that which must be passed previous to the highest 
honours open to them — those of the Tripos Examinations at Cambridge. 
A certificate will also be available under Mr. Mundella's new Act as a 
proof of qualification for undertaking a Government Elementary School. 

All information concerning the examination can be had from the 
various local Secretaries, or from the General Secretary, the Rev. G. F. 
Browne, St. Catharine's College, Cambridge. A glance at the Syllabus 
for 1883 will show how good a scheme of work is offered, not only to 
those who look forward to teaching, but to all who wish to pursue a 
systematic and definite course of study. E. C. W. 
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No. IV.— A SCOTCH PUBLIC SCHOOL. 




1. — ^The School. 

N Educational Institution which may be supposed to have 
some peculiarities of its own seems much more worth de- 
scribing than that which presents itself to the writer's mind 
simply as the typical school ; yet day-schools for girls are so far a 
novelty in England, that perhaps an account of such a one as most 
of the girls of Edinburgh have been educated at for many genera- 
tions may have some interest. 

I was sent to the Street Institution from no motive of 

convenience, but because my mother had spent some happy school- 
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years there iierself, and she believed it to be the place where I was 
likely to get the best education. It was by no means one of the 
largest or most * genteel ' schools in Edinburgh, nor did it bear any 
reputation for *cram/ There were about two hundred pupils, of 
whom about one half were little boys. The school was distinctly 
divided into junior and senior, — boys being admitted to the junior 
school only. In the mixed classes the boys and girls did exactly the 
same lessons, but sat on different benches and did not compete with 
each other ; a more important distinction was, that in the intervals 
allowed for play, the boys went out into the play-ground and romped 
and shouted to their hearts' content, and the girls stayed in the class- 
rooms, whilst they were, or were not, ventilated. 

The subjects taught in the junior school were the three R's and 
a little geography and history, — the latter Scotch, of course. A 
sewing-class was held in the longest play interval, but attendance 
was not much insisted upon, and such of the girls as lived near 
enough to go home often did so. In summer, the girls were some- 
times taken out to a public garden in the neighbourhood instead of 
sewing. The hours of attendance in the junior school were from 
nine to two, with an extra hour for the few who went to extra classes 
for Latin or French. 

In the senior school all was different. The system consisted 
entirely of isolated classes, for each one of which there was a separate 
fee. Pupils might take as many or as few classes as they had time 
or inclination for, and for each of the classes they did take they 
might work as much or as little as they liked. This arrangement had 
the great advantage of suiting itself to all tastes and capabilities, and 
enabling girls to remedy glaring deficiencies in their earlier education 
without going into a baby school. The chief disadvantage was the 
impossibility of making the hours of classes suit each other. Most 
of the girls had an hour or two to wait in school, with nothing 
particular to do. No particular arrangement was made for them, so 
the greater number spent the time in idle gossip, whilst a few studious 
ones endeavoured to work through the chatter of their companions. 

Piano playing was not taught in the school at all; but all, or 
almost all, of the girls went to private teachers, of whom a number 
had settled in the neighbourhood. The absence of the perpetual 
jingle that generally characterises a girl's school was a great comfort. 
The girls had also the advantage of entire freedom in the choice 
of a teacher, and some could go to a master at ten shillings a lesson. 
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and others to a governess at ten shillings a quarter, without any 
invidious remarks being made. 

Of the many studies that went on under the roof (3f the Institu- 
tion, English was considered much the most important ; and whether 
they took other classes or not, almost all the pupils attended some 
English class. It was in this that the plan of helping those who wished 
to work, and leaving alone those who did not, was most clearly 
exemplified. A very short lesson in history, literature, or whatever 
might be the subject for the day, was given out ; but when it came 
to be repeated, questions were asked, not only upon what was in the 
book, but upon a good deal of collateral matter. Those of the girls 
who could answer the questions did so, and gained in their marks; the 
others remained contentedly silent The pupils who really prepared 
themselves for these questions picked up a good deal of information, 
and, what was more important, they found out how to get information. 
They learnt how to use books of reference quickly, how to find out the 
desired passage in a large work, and even made themselves acquainted 
in some degree with the classics of English literature and history. 

Competition, throughout the school, was managed by the simple 
old-fashioned plan of taking places ; and to occupy the foot of the 
class and get no prizes was the onjiy reproach that fell upon those 
who did not work. 

The teaching at the Institution was done entirely by men, but a 
governess attended upon each class. The young ladies who under- 
took this office were naturally not persons of much education or 
refinement, and their duties were merely nominal. The presence of 
a number of idle young women seems to be one of the evils that 
must be reckoned whilst male teachers are employed in girls' schools. 

The Street Institution is now matter of the past, and the 

fine old rooms in which we studied or idled have very different 
occupants. I have heard many thrusts made at the old school, and 
have heard them parried by those who, like myself, look back upon 
it with kindly memory. The chief complaint against it was that 
three fourths of the girls did nothing, and that no effort was made to 
make them do anything. ^ My own belief is, that they did learn some- 
thing from the question and answer in the class ; and surely there is 
as much to be said for the system which makes a few scholars by 
giving equal attention to all, as for that which sacrifices the clever 
children to the stupid ones in the vain endeavour to bring all up to 
the same standard without regard to natural ability. 
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PART I.— TEACHING. 

S I have said, the good (?) old days are past when any girl, 
however ill-educated, was considered * fit for a governess */ 
and teaching was the only possible resource for a gentle- 
woman who wished to become independent. It is now acknowledged 
that a real talent for imparting knowledge is scarcely less rare and 
valuable than that for music or painting; and that, to become a 
good governess, it is not only necessary to be well educated, but 
also to understand the art of conveying instruction. Kindly sym- 
pathy with young people, patience, good temper, and U real interest 
in the studies to be imparted, are absolutely necessary for success ; 
and when to these are added a clear diction, a bright, winning 
manner, and a thorough conscientiousness, our ideal teacher stands 
complete. 

Let me also impress upon any one who is wishing to cultivate a 
talent for teaching, the great value of experience in that art This 
may be often obtained more easily than at first sight appears. In 
looking round amongst our friends there are few of us who cannot 
recall some curate's wife, or other lady, who is blessed with more 
children than means, to whom it would be a wonderful comfort to 
know that she might send two or three of her children every 
morning to a young lady who would instruct them for the sake 
of the experience in teaching which she would thus gain. 

Only, one word of warning. Let the teaching thus undertaken 
be thoroughly carried out Work without pay is apt to become 
desultory, and this would destroy the value of both the help given 
to the overworked mother and the experience to be gained by 
the teacher. I think it is seldom desirable for a young girl to 
attempt to teach the younger members of her own family. Unless 
they are all exceptionally good-tempered, the authority necessary 
for steady instruction becomes irksome, and the loss in family love 
and harmony scarcely compensates for the gain in teaching. 

Children, like young plants, are easily trained in right ways by 
gentle, yet firm methods. No harshness should be necessary, and 
severe punishments must be banished from the school-room, if their 
hearts as well as their minds are to be benefited. 

Happily, the *dryasdust' system of teaching is rapidly dying 
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out The Kindergarten plan has done much to effect this; and 
although FroebeFs system is of course suitable only for very young 
children, yet the underlying fact, that education to be worthy the 
name must be not only of the brain but also of the whole body and 
being, is a deep truth of which no teacher can afford to lose sight. 
Finally, let me beg of any one who undertakes to teach, to reflect 
deeply and prayerfully on the responsibilities and opportunities for 
good with which she will be entrusted Next, perhaps, to a mother, 
the governess has most to do with the early training of her charges ; 
and happy will it be, both for them and for her, if she rightly values 
her calling, and conscientiously does her best to train the young 
souls in the right path. I. L. Richmond. 
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T T may be interesting to your readers to know that the actual school 
-^ from which Dr. Johnson took the idea of the story of * Betty Broom ' 
is still in existence, and has, among other reminiscences of the noted 
Doctor, some silver tea-spoons presented by him to the school. The 
minute-books of the Committees have been kept from the commence- 
ment, the first meeting being at *The Old Nag's Head' on June 9th, 
1702, and most curious some of the entries are, showing a very different 
state of things amongst the poorer classes to what is found now-a-days. 
The girls were at first only taught by day, but the good done was so 
overpowered by the bad influence of their homes that the ladies who had 
instituted the school took a few girls to board with the mistress, and 
about the time that * Betty Broom * was written, fifty girls were boarded, 
clothed, and educated. The girls still wear the dress of Dr. Johnson's 
time, and though the education they receive would rather astonish the 
founders, the Committee try, as far as is compatible with modem ideas^ 
to carry on the school according to the original plan. 

Children of respectable parents from any part of the United Kingdom 
are eligible for election, whether orphans or not^ and are kept from the 
age of eight to fifteen, when suitable situations are found for them. The 
school still bears its old name of * The Ladies' Charity School,' which 
came from its being started by a few ladies who, deploring the neglected 
state of the female children in their own neighbourhood, and anxious to 
have them instructed in religious and useful knowledge, determined to 
unite their efforts, and contribute quarterly a small sum towards the 
payment of a schoolmistress, on the understanding she was to provide a 
suitable place in which to teach the children sent to her. The old 

* See Work and Leisure for Ai^ust, page 235. 
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minutes show that some of the ladies did withdraw their subscription^ 
though the school never was really given up, and many people have been 
so pleased to have a ' Betty Broom ' in their household that they always 
apply first to the school when in want of a servant. 

Any one who likes to visit the school will be well received by the 
matron at 22 Queen Square, Bloomsbury, where the school is at present. 
It is still carried on chiefly by the help of yearly subscriptions, though, 
thanks to Mrs. Thrale (Dr. Johnson's housekeeper) and other supporters 
of years gone by, it has a small funded property. A. C. M. 

Since writing the above, the Hospital for Paralysed and Epileptic 
have bought the house in Queen Square belonging to the Ladies' Charity 
School to enlarge their hospital. The school is, therefore, obliged to 
move, and has purchased No. 16 Powis Gardens, Bayswater, which I 
hope may be a more convenient situation for your readers to visit * Betty 
Broom's ' school. 
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iBconoms of Eimt. 

O one who has much work to do, or leads in any way a busy 
life, needs to be reminded of the importance of 'saving 
time ; ' indeed, we often hear even idle people giving, as a 
reason for some pet mode of action, that * it saves so much time,* 
though it is to be doubted whether * it saves so much trouble ' would 
not express their real motive better. Most of us, even if we are not 
at all overworked people, know what it is to feel the time slip away 
between our fingers, leaving an accumulation of odd jobs which 
ought to have been done, and which rise up reproachfully in quite a 
little mountain before us at the end of a week or two. Then we look 
back and begin to wonder helplessly Aow we have spent our time, 
when there seems to be so little result ; just as when we find our 
purse empty, the contents having dribbled away on insignificant 
trifles *that cost just nothing,' we begin to wonder how we have 
spent our money. * You must learn to economise,' says Prudence. 
But how ? for there is a true and a false way of doing everything, and 
there are plenty of false ways of economising time. We may notice 
some of these later on, and meantime we will try to lay down a few 
rules as to the right kind of economy of time. 

I. First, I would say briefly that in economising our time, as well as 
in economising our money, we must firmly resolve not to spend it 
upon useless things, and not to spend more of it than we can really 
aflbrd upon unnecessary things; only we must make sure which 
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things really are unnecessary or useless. We may say more on 
this point when we are speaking of false kinds of economy. 

2. We all know that it is hopeless to try to economise in money 
matters unless we keep an account of how we spend our money. It 
is the same with time : we must use order and method ; have settled 
times for doing certain things, and, when practicable, not let any- 
thing prevent us doing them then, so that we may have a clear idea 
of how we spend, at any rate, the greater portion of our time. 

3. Never let to-day's duties run into to-morrow ; if you do, you 
will find your time to-morrow terribly short, and it is most likely 
that you will have to leave over a still larger share of its duties till 
the day after. In order to be able to observe this rule, do not try 
to cram too many occupations into one day, but give yourself, if 
possible, a fair time for each. 

4. Economy is generally best shown in little things. Utilise your 
little scraps of time ; do not leave a little unoccupied interval between 
every two pieces of business, to be taken up, perhaps, in thinking what 
)pou had better do next, or in vaguely dreaming over what you have 
done last. Make up your mind beforehand what you will do next, 
and lose no time in setting about it. 

5. A change of occupation, when you begin to feel wearied with 
one kind of work, will often enable you to begin again with fresh 
energy, and thus get more work done than if you spent the whole 
time in one pursuit. 

6. Perhaps most important of all, — ^Whatever you are doing at the 
moment, do it ; put your whole energy into it : determine to do it 
well, thoroughly, and as quickly as is consistent with thoroughness. 
Do not try to do two things at once, or to do one thing and think of 
another at the same time. I think that if you follow this rule wisely 
you will find a great increase in the amount of real work which fits 
into any fixed time. 

False Ways of Economising Time. 

Some of these we have noticed incidentally already. It will do 
no harm, however, to recapitulate them briefly. 

I. We have said that in discarding occupations which are un- 
necessary we must be careful in our selection* Thus, it is pure folly 
to deny ourselves a reasonable amount of exercise in the fresh air, in 
order to save time for other pursuits ; it does not really save time at 
all in the end, for we lose the fireshness of mind and body which 
enables us to get a far larger amount of work into the succeeding 
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hours than when we try to force our brains to a continuous and wearying 
round of business. In the same way, it is foolish to try to increase 
the time at our disposal by deducting from the necessary hours of 
sleep, especially by sitting up late. A diminished capacity for real 
work, in a short time more than counterbalances any advantages we 
may gain at the moment 

2. It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to say that it is no true 
economy of time to hurry over our work in a slipshod fashion, in 
order to get more of it done. It is only a waste of time to work badly, 
and generally entails having to do the work over again later on. 

3. We have already remarked on the folly of trying to do two 
things at once. Besides letting two kinds of work interfere with 
each other, we often let our work interfere with our recreations. By 
all means let us amuse ourselves innocently whenever we conscien- 
tiously can, we shall work all the better for it afterwards; but if we 
do, let us enter into it thoroughly, so as to make it a real recreation. 
Let us leave our work behind us, and allow no anxious thoughts 
about it to spoil our pleasure. Even where our work is so pleasant 
that we enjoy thinking about it, it is better to force our minds into 
quite a new atmosphere, and we shall return with all the greater zest 
to our usual employments. In the same way, get rid of your work 
during your meals and walks ; it is no true saving of time to diminish 
the strength which these are intended to supply to your body 
and mind, and doctors assure us that the good effects of both food 
and exercise are greatly increased when our mind is cheerful and 
unoccupied with any engrossing thoughts. K. 



5j^O« 

* ^xthmtion is ISetter tijan dtnxt: 

IT has become the fashion now-a-days rather to laugh at and despise 
proverbial sayings, and many writers, from Charles Lamb onwards, 
have amused themselves by trying to show the fallacy of some of the 
best known and the greatest favourites. This is a pity ; for though pro- 
verbs may not contain all the sides of a truth (and what human sayings 
can ?), they do contain at least one side of a truth, crystallised into a fonn 
that makes them easy to be remembered, and as such they are a valuable, 
though not an infallible, appeal Some few proverbs, indeed, there are 
that may lay claim to be almost indisputable ; and yet it is an odd fact in 
the study of human nature, that these sayings, though familiar to every 
one, are no better heeded than the flimsiest or most superficial. For 
instance, that at the head of this paper : does any one seriously disbelieve 
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it ? can any one really deny it ? And yet half the miseries and misfortunes 
of our lives would be avoided if we really believed and acted upon it. 
To begin by applying it to bodily health, which is what the form of the 
proverb seems to point to first, that hard-worked and much-abused race 
called ' doctors ' would have about a tenth part of their work to do, and 
that tenth much simplified, if people would not wilfully and recklessly 
throw away their health in every direction, and then grumble because the 
doctors can only give them back a poor substitute for it. Without now 
speaking of such as risk their health merely in compliance with fashion, 
or for their own selfish amusement, are there not hundreds of excellent, 
high-principled, hard-working women, who really do, apparently, consider 
it a nobler and better thing to work hard for ten years, and then be an 
anxiety and care to their friends and family for twenty years more, than 
to work quietly, steadily, and without overdoing themselves, for thirty 
years altogether ? I shall be told that there are many cases in which 
women have duties laid upon them which they must fulfil, and which 
must overstrain and overdo them ; but in nine cases out of ten this is 
not so. I suppose a long and wearing nursing is what occurs to every one 
as a case in point ; but who has not, time after time^ watched a devoted 
wife, or daughter, or mother, going on week after week, refusing to take 
the necessary food and sleep at the proper intervals, or to let any one 
help her in her duties, and then collapsing utterly, not in consequence 
of the strain upon her, though she doubtless thinks so, but because she 
disregarded the precautions that would have lightened that strain and 
made it bearable? Nay, there are many women who look upon such 
precautions as something ' quite shocking,' and consider it quite selfish 
to think of themselves 'at such times ;' and so no doubt it is, if it be selfish 
to do your best to be as little trouble and distress to other people as 
possible. It may be every woman's duty, on a great emergency, to dis- 
regard herself entirely, and sacrifice even perhaps life itself ; but great 
emergencies do not come often to most of us, and when they do I am 
proud to believe that most women rise splendidly to them. It is the 
living by the rules of common sense day after day that seems so im- 
possible to most women, and young people with a wealth of strength and 
life in them are the most difficult of all to persuade into such living. 
How many girls think their elders' advice about dry feet, and avoiding 
draughts, and not overwalking themselves, all nonsense, till the attack of 
illness comes, from which they rise * wiser,' we will hope, but * sadder,' 
certainly, inasmuch as even a small loss of health is seldom or never 
quite made up in this world. Of course it is very tiresome to be always 
acting sensibly about your own health ; taking care of yourself is the one 
form of care-taking for which one is certain never to get any thanks or 
praise, but how if it be the right thing ? If the appeal of duty have not 
lost its force to Englishwomen, ought not that to settle the question, and 
sweep away all mere liking and disliking ? 

Ajiother subject to which my proverb may apply comes forcibly before 
us in the present days, when so many women are seeking sadly, and in 
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vain, for the means of earning a living — How much of all the present 
misery and distress might have been saved if parents and children alike 
had realised how much better prevention is than cure, and if daughters 
had been trained in some way that should have made it possible for them 
to adopt a trade or profession if necessary ? I remember hearing of a 
rich and eccentric baronet, living in the end of the last century and 
beginning of this, who, having many daughters, actually did train them 
each and all to some profession, so that, as he said, if they ever had to 
work for their own bread, they need not starve. I do not know that any 
of them ever did have to do so ; but were any of them the worse for such 
training ? It is too late now for the present generation of needy women 
to attempt the preventive plan ; but if the rising generation will only 
profit by the example of the preceding one (in which case I should think 
it would be the first generation that ever did so), and would work now as 
if it might some day have to earn its own living, it would assuredly realise 
in the future how much better prevention is than cure. And if — as still 
happily comes to some of us — we never are compelled to use our acquired 
powers for any greater work than the ruling of our own households, or 
the training of our own children, I do not think we make any the worse 
wives and mothers for having cultivated our brains and fingers in our 
girlish days. 

There is a third application of the proverb, which comes often gravely 
and sadly before one when one hears family histories, or joiiis in any 
scheme for helping the poor and needy. It is right, it is unquestionably 
right, that those who have time or money, or both, should do all they can 
to assist suffering humanity ; but was there not a time in the history of 
most sufferers when a smaller amount of help given in the right way, and 
by those on whom they had a natural dainty might have saved them from 
sinking into abysses of sin or misery, or both, from which one's most 
earnest efforts can now only drag them a little way 1 Do we all know 
how our own poor relations are going on ? are we not often well pleased 
to ignore them as much as possible, and to help other people's poor 
relations instead of our own ? And is this right ? I know perfectly well 
that there are cases in which relations must keep as much apart as 
possible, but these are not the cases I mean ; and many of the difficulties 
that are supposed to prevent one's helping one's own belongfings are 
really imaginary ones, that our own laziness or pride creates for us. 

Much of the difficulty about * pauperising ' that besets one's attempts 
at helping others would be done away with if one were helping one's own 
relations; and one can often act much more wisely with them, from 
knowing their antecedents. Besides which, there is a deep truth ex- 
pressed in another proverb, that * Charity begins at home,' though we 
may all agree that it ought not to end there ; and, as a matter of fact, I 
do not believe it ever does if it has really begun there. And again, in a 
lower class, we, many of us, do much to help women who have sunk in a 
way of which only their own sex can feel the intense shame and degrada- 
tion ; but do we always do all we might to hinder the first wrong step ? 
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Do we not sometimes retain in our service the clever butler or house- 
keeper of whose moral character we have more than doubts, * because 
they suit us,' and forget what the influence upon our young servants may 
be ? And do we always make ourselves the friends and confidantes of 
our servants, so as to make our better education and wiser brains supple- 
ment their ignorance and folly, as we might do ? How about the books 
that we leave about in our drawing-rooms and boudoirs ? how about the 
conversation they can hear when they wail at dinner ? Are all these good 
or bad influences upon them ? And if bad, what a fearful responsibility 
we incur ! 

It is. a great nuisance to take this view of life ; it is, as a rule, both 
pleasanter, easier, and more creditable in the eyes of the world, to work 
hard at helping other people's servants, children, and relations, than to 
attend, ' with all your might,' to your own ; and prevention is much more 
disagreeable and much more inglorious than cure in almost every case. 
Only, the prevention can often be complete ; the cure, seldom or never. 
I would leave it to Englishwomen themselves to judge which course they 
consider the right one (though for the present, at any rate, one need not 
exclude the other), and trust to their sterling worth and goodness to 
decide rightly. S. F. M. 

' Cj^e Bear, S>tnpib people/ 

Two ladies were once discussing plans of education and advance- 
ment for their growing -up children, and were remarking with 
satisfaction on the much larger number of openings that exist for educated 
young people now-a-days. One of them was particularly strong on this 
point, and had gone on about it for some time, when at last the other 
heaved a sigh, and said, * Yes, that's all very well for the clever ones, but 
what is one to do with the dear, stupid people ?' I should think the same 
idea, though possibly not expressed in quite the same words, has occurred 
to every woman who has ever interested herself in the work of finding 
employment for women. There are a great many more openings for 
women now than there were fifty years ago : governesses and school- 
mistresses (when clever and well trained) are very well paid ; an artist 
(if clever) may make a very fair living with only a little technical training ; 
the musical line (for a really great performer) has brilliant prizes in store ; 
while, in many branches of business and mechanical art a really capable, 
clear-headed woman, may support herself very comfortably. All this 
sounds well, but there are a great many * ifs ' in the above sentence ; and 
which of us have not had a proUgde — ^happy if we have only had one ! — 
against whom nothing morally could be objected, for whom one was 
really anxious to find work, and yet for whom one has sought in vain, — 
giving up one thing after another because one knew one could not 
honestly recommend her for any of them, and becoming more and more 
disheartened with each fresh failure ? One grows by degrees less and less 
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ambitious for one's unlucky charge ; one would almost take anything that 
would find her food and clothing ; but, alas ! in every direction at least 
twenty cleverer women are striving for the same thing, and of course 
some of them get it. Finally, unless some extraordinary piece of good 
luck intervenes, one has to give up in despair, and one is probably parti- 
cularly bitter against * the value people set on mere cleverness ' for six 
months afterwards. 

I have begun this paper from the point of view of an outsider, but I 
do really want it to benefit the * dear, stupid ones ' themselves ; by which, 
in all seriousness, I mean a very large class who are by no means 
mentally * deficient.' I mean, that very large number of women who 
have the honesty and the common sense to see that they have no one 
strongly marked talent of any kind, who would be quite content to live 
quietly in their own homes, fulfilling quiet, every-day duties, but who have 
an uneasy perception that the day is not very far off when they may be 
obliged to turn out of their homes, and who yet have no idea what they 
could do to earn their own living. I would include also those women, of 
the same type, who already find themselves obliged to consider means of 
money-making ; and I should like to induce all girls for whom it is even 
remotely possible that they may ever be in such a position (however 
unlikely it may seem now), to read and consider what I am going to say. 

Now then, — I do not believe in the existence of the stupid people j by 
-which I mean, I do not believe that any woman who is not absolutely 
deficient in mind, or so prostrated with ill-health as to be really in- 
capable, cannot be successful in some line or other, if she chooses to be^ 
Then comes in the real difficulty-^we do not intend to succeed ; we hope 
we shall, and hope is an excellent thing in its place ; but it is your own 
will that makes you successful or not, not your own hopes. It is all a 
question of will ; everybody has some turn for something, if it is only for 
pickling onions or darning stockings : find out what you have most turn 
for, /. e, what you can do best, and then make up your mind that that 
shall be your stepping-stone to fortune. Practise it steadily, untiringly, 
not spasmodically, but resolutely ; resolve that you will do that thing as 
well as it can be done, and then people who can do any one thing really 
well are so very scarce in this world that I will almost guarantee your 
finding employment somehow, somewhere. But most women have not 
patience for this steady toil over a small gift. They say, ^they had some 
really great talent they would work hard ; it is not worth while for such a 
paltry little gift as theirs : they would do it gladly for a great one. Do not 
you believe it ; talent does not confer perseverance ; if it did, there would 
not be so many failures among clever people all round us ; and if you 
cannot persevere over a small work you never will over a great one. The 
amount of natural gift you possess matters far less than the amount of 
v^rork you are willing to give to it ; and it is almost inconceivable what 
may be effected by patient persevering labour with very little natural gift 
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to work upon. I do not say that you can have any gift you like ; far from 
it ; most of us would probably like best some gift we have not got : but I 
do say that any woman may make to herself a' vocation, if she will, by 
patient, unremitting study of something. If she never wanted to make 
money by it, it would still be a blessing to her, and would save her many 
listless, fretful hours ; and if she did want to make money by it, then she 
would have a mdtier ready to start upon, instead of going casting about 
for anything she can find. Of course it may be a very small accomplish- 
ment ; it may seem almost a menial one : never mind that. Do not be 
too proud to recognise your gift wherever it may lie, and having recog- 
nised it, work at it with that tenacity — let us not say obstinacy — which 
our sex can sometimes show, and which may stand us in such good stead. 
Never believe — never let any one make you believe — you are * too stupid ' 
to do anything well ; show your incredulous friends that they are wrong, 
and make them ashamed of themselves. 

Of course all this is more difficult when the necessity for money- 
making is inunediate and pressing ; but even then, if people would only 
take up what they can do instead of what they want to do, they would 
often succeed much faster and better than they do. Stupidity is a ques- 
tion of character much more than of mind, and (I quote from high 
authority) * Character is a perfectly educated will,' which if all women 
would believe and act upon would give us a noble race of calm-judging, 
clear-headed, admirable women, who would not have to look far for their 

work. S. F. M. 

-I- 

jnatronss' Eilr ^octets, or Q^iDtoibes^' Snstttute* 

WE have pleasure in publishing the final Prospectus of the Constitu- 
tion of this Society, which was passed at the last meeting of 
its Members, held in London in June, and hope to present our readers 
later with some details of the Bill for the Registration of Midwives, which 
has been drafted, and will, it is proposed, shortly be introduced to Parlia- 
ment. Sympathisers will be glad to learn that some of the Petitions in 
favour of the Bill for this purpose were presented last session, and that 
others are being freely signed in all parts of the country. 

The Matrons' Aid Society was founded early last Spring with the hope of raising 
the efficiency and improving the social, moral, and material status of Midwives in 
Great Britain and Ireland. The efforts of the Founders, four ladies who have 
long taken an interest in the subject, and three of whom are themselves Midwives, 
holding the Diploma of the Obstetrical Society of London, have been warmly 
responded to by the medical profession, and by a considerable number of Mid- 
wives and other persons acquainted with the need which exists for such a move- 
ment. The Society, which it is desired to make both self-supporting and self- 
governed, now consists of the Founders, Members, Associate -members, and 
Lay-Members. Its regulations are as follows : — 

Admission is by ballot. 
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(a.) Members are trained Midwives over the age of 25, who have passed the 
Examination of the Obstetrical Society of London (the only independent Exam- 
ination open to Midwives in England), who pledge themselves to carry out in 
their practice the principles recommended by the Matrons' Aid Society (see 
Medical Appendix to Rules, which will be forwarded by the Hon. Sec on receipt 
of a stamped envelope). 

[b,) Associate-members are trained Midwives, who do not thus pledge them- 
selves, who have passed the Examination of the Obstetrical Society of London, 
or who hold any other diploma. 

Members and Associates pay the same fees, viz. 2s. 6d, upon admission, and 
y. annual subscription ; the latter does not become due until three months after 
admission, and may then be paid in quarterly instalments until the next January, 
on the 1st of which all subscriptions must be paid in advance for the ensuing 
year. These payments entitle Members and Associates to a free use of the 
Registry and Lending Library (with the exception of carriage and postage of 
books, and restitution for any injury or loss of them) and to receive one copy 
monthly of Work and Leisure* which is presented to the Society for this purpose 
by the Editor of the Magazine, who is one of the Founders. The remainder of 
the Fees will be devoted to the working expenses of the Society, and, when the 
funds permit, to providing further advantages to its Members. Members may 
pay at the rate of icxr. a-year into a Quarantine Fund,t which will entitle them 
to a sum of 2/. upon production of a Medical Certificate that they are debarred 
from attending Midwifery cases (see Medical Appendix) on account of having 
come in contact with infection. This Fund is not open to Associates. No 
Members can declare upon the Quarantine Fuhd, or use either Library or 
Registry whose fees are in arrears. Members are eligible to receive the Service 
Book of the Society, for which they may apply, after a year's membership, by 
sending in to the Founders the Register of Cases which they have kept during 
that time. 

(c.) Lay-members are subscribers of i/. and upwards to the funds of the 
Society, who have been elected to serve on the management of the Society. 
The number of Subscribers so, elected may never exceed that of the Members. 
All three orders of Members are summoned to the meetings of the Society, and 
all may express their opinions ; but in disputed questions the votes of Members 
and Lay-Members only will be taken. 

A limited number of Ladies interested in the objects of the Society may be 
invited as guests to meetings at the discretion of the Founders. 

As it is obvious that a Society of this nature cannot be established without 
some expenditure of time and money, donations are invited and may be sent, 
pending the appointment of a treasurer, to the Hon. Sec, Mrs. Bedingfeld, 
263 Vauxhall Bridge Road, s.w., or paid in to Messrs. Barnett, Hoare & Co., 
60 Lombard Street, * To the account of the Matrons* Aid Society.' 

Copies of this Prospectus, and of the Petition for signature, may also 
be obtained from Mrs. Bedingfeld on receipt of two penny stamps. 

* This Magazine (published by Messrs. Hatchard, 187 Piccadilly, price yl,) will 
contain Reports of the progress of the Society, and of such of the business transacted 
at its meetings as are suitable for general publication. 

+ One Member has become eligible for a grant under this Fund, but has most 
generously foregone her claim, in consideration of the infancy of the Society, and the 
short time which has elapsed since this Fund began to accumulate. 
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asSomnt'ss iBmistation Society. 

Patron: H.R,H, the Princess Louise, Marchioness of Lorne. 
Report of Work done from Aug. 9 to Sept. 15. 

FIVE Committee Meetings have been held, at which 42 applications 
have been considered. 

Nine emigrants have sailed. Of these 5 have gone to Canada ; 4 to 
Quebec ; and i as nursery-governess to a lady, who pays her passage 
to London, Ontario ; i to Sydney ; and 3 to Townsville (Queensland). 

News has been received of 21 emigrants, all doing well. 

Letters received, 432. Dispatched, 445. 

The Allan steamers leave Liverpool for Quebec every Thursday, 
calling at Londonderry on Friday. 

Two vessels, carrying emigrants (a mail-steamer and a sailing-ship), 

leave Plymouth every month for Queensland. 

J. Blake, Secretary, 

N.B. — The great increase in the work of this Society necessitates its 
removal to better premises. An office has been secured in an excellent 
situation, and the address will be given in November Work and Leisure, 
For the present, Donations (urgently required to enable several eligible 
candidates to emigrate) and Communications of all kinds should be 
addressed to Miss Biake, Sec. of W. E. S., c/o Messrs. Hatchard, 
187 Piccadilly, w. 

* If we can find one ruler, leader, and commander of the people, whose 
authority is rightfully supreme, whose commands coincide with our 
highest wisdom and lead to our purest felicity, to obey him must lift a life 
into dignity. Then we have found the secret which will make little things 
great and great things small ; which will dignify all life, and make the 
most absolute service the truest freedom, the kingliest rule. ... It gives 
energy for work, and turns hard, dry duty into a joy, for it is ever blessed 
to toil for One we love ; and the work that is done with love for its motive, 
and with the hope of giving pleasure for its inspiration, will not be weari- 
some, though it may be long : nor grievous, though it may be hard. 
Freedom and dignity, and happiness and buoyancy, all flow from this one 
transfiguring thought, that the one all-sufficient aim for life is — pleasing 
Christ, the Captain of the Lord's host.' 

Rev. Alexander Maclaren, D.D. 

* Sufiday at Home^ for March 1882. 
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' Work is made noble or ignoble by the motive and spirit in which it 
is done. A low, sordid spirit, will take the glory from the grandest work 
of which you can dream ; and a pure devotion, a high enthusiasm, will 
glorify the lowliest labour. And so, if you and I want to do good work in 
the world, we must do every detail of it in the strength of real enthusiasm: 
in other words, we must not do machine- work. One grieves sorely over 
the number of people who do no work at all, who are letting the swift- 
footed opportunities go past them in silent march, and never seizing one 
of them as it goes and turning it into a friend. But I think one might 
almost break one's heart in thinking of the number of people in the world 
who are not idlers, but who are machine-workers, who are drearily 
wearing out life and spirits in the treadmill work in which their inmost 
soul has no part, which one spark of the divine fire would illuminate and 
glorify, would lure into work which refreshes and invigorates, instead of 
work which deadens and kills. Believe me, there is no danger in 
enthusiasm which finds vent in work ; the danger is in enthusiasm which 
cannot find such vent.' — Miss Bishop : Work, 

* Work on, work on ! with constant prayer 

Seek not that fruit be found ; 
To do Christ's will be all thy care, 
'Tis His to give the ground. 
For thy Lord's work thou here wast brought, 
Seek not to know why thou hast wrought.' 

* Work in me. Lord, Thy wondrous will. 
Only let me be meek and still ; 
Let me not ever think of Thee, 
That thus this should or should not be ; 
Content, whate'er my lot may prove. 
If it be fashioned by Thy love. 

Were I mine own, then I might rest 

Pleased with the -things which pleased me best ; 

Were I an angel, I might try 

To pass the fretting trouble by ; 

Or, were I free from sinful stain. 

Might deem all trials needless pain. 

But, being Thine — a mortal too. 

Sinful in all I think or do, 

Let me rejoice that One so high 

Shrinks not from one so vile as I, 

But, having died to save my soul, 

Still takes the trouble of control.' — Dr. Monsell. 

St Matt. XX. z. St Luke, viii. 4. 
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Madam, — From inquiries made into the details of the various Societies 
established for the * Sale of Ladies' Work,' I have been led to see how 
very desirable would be the adoption in regard to them of some kind of 
Registration, as a guarantee not only of good faith, but of the business 
management without which no Institution can prosper, even though it be 
established with the best intentions. I venture to suggest, therefore, that 
as we have not yet our much-needed Central Bureau for Women, the 
object of Registration might in some degree be attained by the Managers 
of the Societies uniting in a joint advertisement, to appear quarterly in 
the columns of Work and Leisure; such union being taken as a proof 
that their Societies are in working order. I should advise that any 
Manager who wishes her Society to appear in the joint advertisement 
should send its full address, with the names and addresses of two referees, 
to the Office of Work and Leisure^ accompanied by the fee for insertion, 
and repeat this at the end of three months ; the non-renewal of the adver- 
tisement on her part being taken as a proof that, from whatever cause, it 
is not wished that the name of the Society should again appear. 

I am. Madam, yours faithfully, F. E. Tripp. 

Madam, — You were kind enough to insert an appeal to those leaving 
town to send to the Hospitals those tickets for the Zoological, Botanical, 
and Horticultural Gardens, which they could not use during their absence. 
Many have been sent to the Matron of the London Hospital, Whitechapel 
Road, and it is by her request that I beg you to offer through the medium 
of your pages her thanks, and those of the nurses, and to express her 
sense of the value of the opportunities thus afforded her of giving a treat, 
at once wholesome for mind and body, a refreshment and change for the 
fatiguing routine of hospital life, without the bodily exertion which, in the 
case of those who are * always on their feet,' make some forms of pleasure 
*not worth while ;' and insuring them the fresh air so desirable, but which 
the streets of London do not always present sufficient attraction to induce 
them to take, when the stimulus of the Garden tickets are most useful, as 
they can be easily reached ; and the cool shade and seats are most fully 
appreciated, as may be well understood when it is remembered in what 
crowded, noisy thoroughfares, our great hospitals are mostly situated. 

If, during the winter months, it is in the power of any of your readers 
to send tickets for any afternoon concerts, theatres, or any amusements, 
they will be most welcome. And I hope that when the holidays return 
next year, those who have so kindly thought of the workers who remain 
at their posts during the summer months, in the * long, unlovely streets * 
of London, will again remember to give them access to the pleasant 
shades of the various Garden resorts. I remain, yours, N. N. 

Madam, — In answer to A. I. E., I would suggest that there are 
ladies — and ladies ! Doubtless a very large number of ladies are to be 
found who are * flabby, desolate, dispirited, nerveless, handless creatures,' 
who tannot take long walks, cannot bear the noise that healthy children 
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must, and will make, and who, far from being at-home in the nursery, 
would find their charges a burden, and make life a misery to themselves 
and all around them. But ladies are to be found, — and they form a by 
no means small minority, if they are a minority at all, — who have 
sufficient bodily and mental strength to enable them to throw them- 
selves heart and soul into the duties they have undertaken; who can 
enjoy a game of romps with the children under their care as thoroughly 
as the little ones themselves, whose nerves are proof against a reason- 
able amount of noise, and who, having been brought up to enjoy fresh 
air and exercise, can appreciate both, and see how necessary they are to 
health, I owe some of the happiest hours of my own early childhood to 
a nursery governess, who beguiled the tedium of the daily constitutional 
by her wonderful fairy tales, who was constantly finding out new walks 
for our benefit, and who could climb a fence or jump a ditch with as 
much ease as her pupils. Again, I have known two cases of young 
ladies, who were not nursery governesses, but went out to teach older 
children. In each case, through the carelessness of employers, and their 
own good-natured desire to make themselves useful and do what would 
be pleasant and agreeable to others, they gradually — in addition to the 
hard mental work of teaching — undertook the duties of nurse to the 
younger children, — washing, dressing them, and wheeling the baby out 
in the perambulator. If ladies can be found who can combine both the 
duties of governess and nurse, surely some may be met with who can fill 
the humbler post satisfactorily. Much disappointment would, I think, be 
avoided if, as * A. I. E.' suggests, every lady who applied for this post 
were expected to give her character, as an ordinary servant under 
the same circumstances would do; and, might I add, a medical cer- 
tificate of health to prove her fitness for her duties ? This, if it were to 
become general, would, I am sure, prevent many *incapables' undertaking 
work they had not strength to do. Yours sincerely, Lethe. 

Empty Houses. 
Madam, — It may not have occurred to some of our friends in the 
higher class of society, who are so active and earnest in trying to help 
their poorer sisters, how much good they might do with no personal in- 
convenience to themselves. Our London streets and squares are full of 
empty houses for six or eight months in the year, or more. Why should 
not one or two ladies be allowed to inhabit these empty rooms, and have 
an apartment free of expense, who now find it so hard to pay their weekly 
rent ? Some are too delicate in health for any active work; and many have 
exhausted their small means in doctors' fees, or other measures resorted to 
to restore it. It would certainly add to the satisfaction of many who enjoy 
their coyntry homes after the London season, to feel that they have given 
shelter to one or two ladies whom they might select as the most destitute, 
and surely it would be a blessed work. * I was a stranger, and ye took me in.' 

Books are much wanted for a Sunday School Library at Tottenham. Will 
any one who has old ones to spare kindly send them to Miss Clayton, The Scrces» 
Northumberland Park, Tottenham, near London ? 
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MISS PHILLIPS desires to ac- 
knowledge Parcels of Clothes 
from Lady Phillimore and Mrs. A» 
For the Holiilay Fund, from F. B., 2/.; 
Miss Lindsay, i/. In future she will 
be glad to have Parcels addressed to 
her at 15 Dorset Street, Baker Street. 

A FRENCH Governess, most highly 
recommended, requires DAILY 
ENGAGEMENT. Address Madlle. 
H., c/o Miss Phillips, 15 Dorset Street, 
Baker Street. 

MUSIC LESSONS given on mo- 
derate terms by a Competent 
Teacher, either in the Daytime or 
Evening. Address Miss C, 15 Dorset 
Street, Baker Street. 

COPYING FOR THE PRESS in 
ordinary, or Anastatic Ink, under- 
taken by a Lady, in any kind of hand- 
writing required. Also Translations 
from the French. Address E. J., c/o 
Miss Phillips, 15 Dorset Street, Baker 
Street. 

WANTED, by a Family residing by 
the sea-side in Suffolk, a PAR- 
LOUR-MAID who has been in good 
service, and can have a good personal 
character of at least two years. Address 
S. M. A., c/o Manager, Work and 
Leisure, 187 Piccadilly, w. 

A LADY, residing at Bayswater, w., 
wishes to dispose of her BOARD- 
ING ESTABLISHMENT in conse- 
quence of her health. The house is 
commodious, and in a healthy, cheerful 
locality, also central. She has a good 
connexion of some years' standing. 
For particulars apply to C. M. B., 
c/o Manager, IVork and Leisure, 187 
Piccadilly, w. 



YELLOW Scotch, White Climbing, 
Pink Roses, 6d. ; Spiraea Japonica, 
Auriculas, Hepaticas, 2d. ; Alpine Prim- 
rose, Dielytra, yi. each ; Tulips, Czar 
Violets, Wallflowers, 6d. per doz., &c. 
Lists sent. Address P., c/o Manager, 
Work and Leisure, 187 Piccadilly, w. 

ANTED, by a highly respectable 
person, aged 25, Re-engagement 
as ASSISTANT MISTRESS in Non- 
government, Parochial, or other School 
— London preferred. Understands the 
management of Children. First-class 
testimonials. Eight years in last school. 
Address R, 164 Lad broke Grove Rd.,w. 

COMFORTABLE HOME, with 
partial board, offered by a Widow 
Lady, for moderate terms, to Young 
Gentlemen or Young Ladies engaged 
in the City. Address E. J. C, 30 
Tollington Road, Holloway. 

ONTHLY NURSE. Experienced. 
Hospital Trained. First-class 
references. Middle age. Address Mrs. 
Thomas, 10 Criterion Buildings, Tot- 
tenham, N. 

AKLEY STREET FLATS.— 
These Unfurnished Rooms, for 
Ladies of Limited Income only, are 
now ready for occupation. Rent 3J. to 
4J. per room per week, with a limited 
service at a moderate charge. For 
Rules and further information apply to 
Miss O'Regan, Lady Superintendent, 
Oakley Street Flats, 98 Oakley Street, 
Chelsea, s.w. 

OME permanent CHRISTIAN 
WORK Wanted by a Lady, who 
is an experienced Nurse. Hospital 
Trained. Age 40. Salary required. 
Address Mrs. Robertson, 52 Upper 
Baker Street, N.w. 
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A YOUNG LADY, aged i8, be- 
longing to the Irish Church, 
holding a First*class Certificate from 
Trinity College, Dublin, and able to 
Teach English, French, Latin, and 
Music, is anxious to find a Situation as 
GOVERNESS with a Christian Family 
going abroad. Address C. A. C, 7 
Sandford Terrace, Dublin. 

A LADY, who can be highly recom- 
mended, seeks a Home in a 
Christian Household, either as COM- 
PANION to a Lady, or LADY- 
HOUSEKEEPER ; she would be in- 
valuable in any position of Trust, is a 
Good Reader and Amanuensis. Salary 
not so important as a happy home. 
Address J. W. , Great Catworth Rectory, 
Kimbolton, Hunts. 

WANTED, on Loan or Second- 
hand, the BOOKS for the French 
and German in the Higher Cambridge 
Local for 1883. Communicate with 
Miss M. LoNGLEY, Vine Cottage, 
York Street, Gosport. 

WILL any Lady recommend a 
NURSE for a first baby? Age 
not over 30. Wages about 20/. One 
who has been second under a good 
nurse might suit. Address Mrs. Cyril 
Hubbard, care of Mrs. Scott, West 
Ham Vicarage, London, e. 

A LADY, highly recommended, de- 
sires care of an Elderly Lady. 
Accustomed to illness, and manage- 
ment of household. Very cheerful and 
obliging. Terms 40/. Apply to Miss 
Snow, Eden Villa, Charlotte Street, 
Leamington. 

OURIER MAID, German. 
Thoroughly understands her duties. 
Good linguist. Obliging and trust- 
worthy. Well recommended. Address 
H. D., 97 North Street, Edgware 
Road, w. 

"^ LJOME' FOR LADIES, 13 Dorset 
ll Street, Portman Square, w. — 
At the North London Branch of *The 
Women's Emigration Society,' Rocm> 
and Partial Board can be obtained on 
moderate terms by Ladies intending to 
Emigrate, and also by Governesses and 
Lady Students during their stay in 
London for Examination. Apply for 
terms by letter, enclosing stamped and 
fully-addressed envelope, to Hon. Sec. 
at above address. 



A YOUNG WIDOW LADYis 
anxious to take charge of one or 
more Children, in addition to her own 
Child. They would have a happy Home 
and a Mother's care. The climate of 
Jersey is mild and healthy, and there 
are great educational advantages to be 
had in the island. Address Mrs. G., 
c/o The Hon. S. Romilly, Government 
House, Jersey. 

MISTRESS required for the Junior 
Department of a First-class Ladies' 
School near London (ages of Girls from 
10 to 15), a thoroughly educated and 
cultivated Christian Lsuly, experienced 
and interested in the care and training 
of young people. She much speak Ger- 
man or French fluently, and have had 
experience in School-work, and possess 
administrative power. A knowledge of 
the routine and management of a well- 
ordered house is essential. Age about 
30. Write, stating age, qualifications, 
salary, previous experience, to A. B., 
34 Queen Anne Street, w. 

A LADY wishes to find an Engage- 
ment for her late Governess, 
either as Finishing Governess, Com- 
panion, or Lady Housekeeper. Nine 
years' experience. Advanced English, 
Parisian French, German, Drawing, 
Music (classical and modem) — a bril- 
liant Pianiste. Address Mrs. Curteis, 
Hillside, Godalming. 

OOMS FOR THE WINTER.— 
A Comfortable Home on moderate 
terms is offered to an Invalid Lady, 
where she would meet with every care 
and attention. Or one or two Children 
could be received and cared for. Highest 
references given. Address Mrs. R. 
Jones, Arfon House, 17 a Abbey Street, 
Rhyl, North Wales. 

BOARD AND RESIDENCE.— A 
Lady will be glad to receive one 
or two Ladies or Gentlemen. House 
new and comfortable. Address Miss 
D., 70 Mary lands Road, St. Peter's 
Park, London. 

OURNEMOUTH ASSOCIA- 
TION for the Care of FRIEND- 
LESS GIRLS.— Can any Cle^yman 
or Lady recommend an active, earnest- 
minded MISSION-WOMAN, for Pre- 
ventive Work? Church woman. Salary, 
35/. and furnished lodgings. Address 
Secretary, Rochland St. Maiy, 
Bournemouth. 
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Wfyxxix for Ceacijerss. 

NDER this title we have received a contribution to 
our columns for which we would fain secure the 
most earnest consideration of our readers. Even 
those whose own future is assured from pecuniary anxiety 
may do something to avert the straits which await their 
less fortune-favoured friends, by drawing their attention to 
Miss Ridley's wise and sympathetic counsels. They will find 
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in them a true philosophy and real piety, as well as the 
highest principles of a sound social economy ; and we are 
glad to say that the paper will be reprinted for independent 
circulation, and that copies, if ordered at once from Messrs. 
Hatchard, will be forwarded post free for one penny. 

Taking the whole range of literature, it would be difiicult to find a 
record of suffering and of heroic endurance more touching than that 
comprised within the fifty pages of a small Report of the applicants to 
one of the great charities for the aid of Governesses. This list, it will be 
remembered, is published yearly, and it is but one of many of the same 
kind issued throughout the kingdom. We turn over these pages to find 
little more than 136 variations on the same theme in the stories of the 
ladies — gentlewomen in all senses of the word — who make this sad 
appeal for the dole which is to stand between them and uttermost 
privation. Most of these women began life in happy homes, with fair 
prospects before them ; very few had reason to anticipate the troubles 
that came ; none had made provision against them early in life, and 
many had been compelled to take up teaching when already past the 
best years of energy and health, often with the added burden of the care 
of aged or helpless relatives. The range of the periods of this terrible 
fight with anxiety, sickness, and poverty, ranges from fifty to fifteen 
years; but in every case the fact is the same,' of hard and unremitting 
toil, with hopeless dependence on charity as its end. 

The details are given in barest and most meagre outline. We are 
told that A. B. * became a governess through reverses of circumstances * 
— one alone of all the number having chosen the work voluntarily. Then 
we find some variety in the details of * family claims;' but, in unvarying 
sameness, the sad finale of advancing age and ill-health compelling the 
application. As a rule the applicant * has no other expectations,' though 
in a few instances there is some small annuity. This is all ; but it needs 
no stretch of imagination to read in between the lines what we know,, 
or, if we chose it, might know is there, of pathos tragic beyond any 
possible exaggeration. We picture the young girl suddenly wakened 
from youth's dreamland to life's sternest realities, and we see how, one 
by one, the joys of girlhood and the hopes of womanhood fail her, as she 
fades prematurely, in the ceaseless drudgery of an unloved task, for 
which she was fitted neither by natural gifts nor by early training. Nor 
is the story less sad when the same blow falls on the middle-aged woman, 
with habits fixed by the pleasant routine of a life of ease and of social 
consideration. Either the provision had not been made which was her 
due, since no alternative of independent work had been offered to her ; 
or, if it had been made, her ignorance of business had rendered her an 
easy prey to some speculative trustee or dishonest agent. However it 
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may have been in the beginning, the ending of the stories does not differ. 
Unless averted by great success or by rigid economy, that end is certain. 
The power of teaching must decline, or cease to meet the growing wants 
of the age, and then follows the dreary round — day after day spent in a 
search for work made increasingly hopeless by daily failing strength ; 
night after night in the lonely attic, often fireless in the coldest depths of 
winter, shut in with the one certain prospect, at best, of dependence on 
private charity, and, at the worst, parish relief or the living death of the 
workhouse infirmary. That this is no fancy sketch any may testify who 
take the trouble to make inquiry. 

It is true that great changes have been made of late. The resident 
governess, or teacher in laige schools, who works for love and not from 
necessity only, has so many alleviations in her lot that, while youth and 
health last, the balance is in her favour as compared with the listless 
pleasure-seeker, whose time hangs heavy on her hands. But however 
this may be, there can be no essential change in the very nature of 
things. The young of to-day must in turn grow old, and, if no pre- 
cautions are taken against it, age will mean the same suffering now as 
before. And even supposing marriage brings the looked-for release from 
work, we have to £Eice the stern fact that a very large percentage of 
married governesses return to their work, as wives with sick husbands, or 
as widows with young children. 

For some favoured few whose work, for love's sake, has won love's 
reward, there is a serene and peaceful old age — for love can make of 
receiving as great a good as of giving. But, judging from our list, these 
are the few. Old pupils die, or marry and go abroad, or they grow weary 
or forgetful even of the closest claims. For the many there is no pro- 
vision unless they have made it for themselves. Only those who see into 
these things know the extent of the suffering endured by delicately 
nurtured ladies exposed to all the worst ills of poverty — suffering which 
the utmost effort wholly fails to meet. * Places to die in ' are the rarest 
of charities, small as the boon may seem ; while * Homes for Incurables,' 
always inadequate for the demand, seem often arranged to exclude those 
most in need of them. 

In the hope of meeting these particular forms of misery the ' Working 
Ladies' Guild ' has been formed, consisting of ladies who feel that in the 
union which is strength more may be done than could be attempted by 
isolated workers. But all experience seems to point to the almost hope- 
less nature of the task, and it is in this practical conviction that this 
present paper has its origin. One thing alone can stem the tide of 
suffering, and that is some organized system of co-operation among the 
sufferers themselves in the days while this is possible. The thing most 
observable in the Guild cases, as in all others, is the absence of thrift, or 
of thought for the future, until the presence of these qualities has grown 
to constitute one of the strongest claims for help. The first question 
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comes to be — *What provision already exists?' If there is none the 
case is probably dismissed, as too heavy for more than temporary relief; 
that is to say, for the relief of the ladies themselves, who cannot bear to 
say * No,' since it is of no lasting good to the sufferer. But the smallest 
token of such provision has in it an element of hopefulness that imme- 
diately stimulates active effort. With any sort of foundation some 
superstructiu'e may be raised : a small annuity may be supplemented ; 
a home may be found for a little added payment; or work is given, with 
some expectation that it will be well and punctually executed, for it is 
naturally assumed that a habit of thrift implies other qualities rendering 
assistance of real use. 

But it is truly a startling feature in the consideration of our list to find 
an almost total absence of returns for these years of weary labour. Out 
of the whole number, only 28 make mention of savings at all, and nine 
alone have anything like an annuity, in sums ranging from 9/. to 30/. 
We must, of course, take into account many things that do not come 
before us. The market value of the teaching may have been small; 
holiday expenses are great, and there are unemployed times between 
engagements, often with illness to add to the cost. And we inunediately 
think of the family claims from which few women are free. In 95 out of 
the 136 this alone might excuse the absence of savings. 

But here comes in the most remarkable fact of all, since we do not 
actually find the greatest saving effected by those who seem to be the 
least weighted in the race. Of the 28 in question, one alone is without 
dependent relatives. Of the 41 cases in which we have no mention of 
such claims, 24 appear to have had especially bad health. But there 
remain 17 who give no reason for not saving. As a rule it would seem 
that greater pressure serves only to call out greater energy. One notable 
example is that of a lady bom with one hand, who not only assisted her 
aged mother for many years, but v/ho now has a small annuity as proof 
of her success. 

But even while we admire the application of this principle of self- 
devotion, we are constrained to admit that it is often carried to unreason- 
able lengths ; as is, indeed, plainly shown by Mr. Herbert Spencer in his 
famous chapter on * Altruism and Egoism' {Studies of Sociology)^ where 
he proves that if * unqualified altruism ' be so desirable it must be a good 
to be shared with others, and not to be kept all on one side. In fact, a 
large proportion of this self-sacrifice is mere waste, in being needless con- 
cession to false social ideals. Very much to the point are some remarks 
in an article in Work and Leisure for April 1882, in which the writer, 
after recommending the formation of some organization for the promotion 
of thrift, goes on to say : — 

* Some such organization, not only to encourage a woman herself {she is often 
but too willing to do so) to save, but in a measure to protect her from the 
frequently iSctitious claims of relatives, would have spared many a gentlewoman 
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from being obliged to accept charity in her old age. The support of an aged or 
invalid parent is indeed a sacred duty, and one from the sweetness of which no 
one would desire to be absolved ; but there does seem sometimes a question 
whether the money spent on small additional comforts or luxuries might not 
have made a provision for the daughter's old age ; or whether it would not have 
been better for the young brother to make an earlier start in life than to be kept 
at college at the sacrifice of an elder sister's savings.' 

One of the very strongest arguments in favour of systematic thrift is 
to be found in the comparatively early age at which women cease to be 
effective teachers. It is not merely that they are more liable to ill-health 
in middle life — a fact distinctly recognised in the higher rates of insurance 
charged to women — but that the period of their working life is much 
shorter than that of men. A man in middle life is only in the full vigour 
of all his powers. No head-master of 50 years of age would be considered 
incompetent for a new appointment. But for a woman the limit was 
recently fixed by the governing body of a large school, of which women 
also were members, at 40 years, preference being given to a candidate at 
least ten years on the safe side of that age. The head-mistress of a large 
school, with a renewable staff of young teachers, or the successful 
specialist or staff-teacher, may be independent of such restrictions ; but 
for the woman of merely ordinary abilities they must be taken into 
account. Reference to our list shows the same thing. The lowest age 
at which application can be made seems to be 50 years. Out of the 136 
we find that 96 are between 50 and 65, but more than half that number 
are under 60. 

It is encouraging to remember, that under the new order of things 
saving has grown much easier than in the past. Thanks to the efforts 
of the leaders in the Educational world, the rate of remuneration for 
women has risen, and is rising in proportion to the increased respect 
for teaching as a profession. Women-teachers are no longer divided 
into two classes — the underpaid drudges, and the ladies who saved their 
social reputation just in proportion to the degree in which they were 
destitute of fitness for their work. At all times men have made teaching 
a profession, possibly because it was a recognised thing that the highest 
offices of the Church were open to the successfu master of a great 
public school. In these days the fact of a woman being able to 
command a large income, as head of the new public or endowed 
schools for girls, has changed the aspect of the question socially for 
women too. 

It seems also tolerably certain that the improved conditions offered 
in the modem schools may materially lessen the risks to health. Freedom 
from grinding cares in consequence of increased payment, and hours of 
work definitely fixed, even if not light, will do much to prevent excessive 
wear and tear. It is manifest that all employments depending on brain 
and nerve must be more precarious than those of a mechanical or manual 
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nature. And to teaching is added the strain of moral responsibilities 
more wearing than even the intellectual pressure. For women the risks 
are of necessity greater than for men, not merely from their greater 
delicacy of physical organization, but also that the more varied character 
of a woman's duties adds to her difficulties when she enters the field 
of money-making. The man may go home wearied with his day's 
work, but he rarely has to encounter the thousand-and-one worries 
connected with dress and household matters from which no woman 
can escape, and which the woman - teacher must crowd into her 
resting -time. 

But, in spite of all encouraging signs, the main fact remains un- 
changed, that within a comparatively limited range of time a woman 
must make some provision for her future, or that future must suffer from 
the lack of such forethought. Merely assuming, then, the possibility of 
failure in health, this course would seem to be the only one consistent 
with the most average common sense ; so what can be thought of its 
neglect in face of the absolute certainty of a fixed period of forced 
inactivity ? Were it not too sorrowful a fact, it would seem incredible, 
not only that no organizations for the promotion of such provision are 
to be found, but that it has been impossible to awaken interest in their 
formation. 

For some years a Provident scheme has engaged the attention of 
the * Woman's Education Union,' but as yet without securing sufficient 
co-operation on the part of teachers to give it an enduring form. The 
question is opened for discussion in the/oumal of Education for October, 
in a short paper by Miss Beale of Cheltenham. 

In Work and Leisure for August, 1881, a paper, entitled * Co-operation 
among Governesses,' bore practical fruit in a meeting, held in Dec. 1881, 
to consider a very comprehensive 'Woman's Co-operative Scheme,' which 
was finally reduced to form in the proposition to unite with the already 
existing * Provident Society for Elementary Teachers.' This Society has 
been very successfully worked, offering many solid advantages to this 
particular body, and its plan of operations had formed the basis of the 
scheme of the Education Union. It is to be expected that before long 
some completely satisfactory provision may be made for Secondary 
Teachers, which will, we may hope, receive the desired support.* 

* Since this paper was written, the writer's attention has been recalled to two 
lectures on *The Education and Employment of Women,' republished in 1867 by 
the late Dr. W. B. Hodgson, which had quite unconsciously supplied the line of 
argument now used. The same Report for the current year is there analysed with 
very similar results, and a quotation is gfiren of the same thing done by the author of 
Essays on Woman's Work in 1857. It is very instructive, if scarcely encouraging, to 
find, that what is true in 1882 was true in 1867 and in 1857. For a quarter of a 
century the warning has been given : surely it will not always be given in vain ! Had 
it been taken in 1857, it is certain that the list for the present year would have been 
half the length which we have so much reason to deplore. 
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The secret of thrift lies either in early training, in a resolute con- 
scientiousness, or in some self-devoted affection. Quite the most re- 
markable and touching feature connected with the 136 stories under our 
consideration is their witness to the fact of loving self-sacrifice as the 
keynote of success. It would almost seem as if a woman were unable 
to care for her own future apart from the incentive of some unselfish 
motive, when the self-denial which falls through with self alone as its 
object springs into ceaseless activity as soon as the claim of love trans- 
forms it into self-giving. 

Surely there must be a possibility of utilising this latent energy. 
There must be some system of real heart co-operation which would lift 
up those solitary and wasted lives, now frittered away in the cares or 
enjojnnents of the moment, into that dignity of humanity wherein man 
is raised above the mere animal by his power ' to look before and after/ 
and thus to make his life one connected whole, whose beginning and 
end are associated consciously with the well-being of the race of which 
otherwise he is but a fragmentary unit. It should be no vague dream 
that the growing esprit de corpSy which makes our young teachers take 
pride in their profession, may be turned to account in active promotion 
of the agencies by which the interests of the body may be served. Great 
must be the gain, collective and individual, if each detached unit came 
to know herself a necessary part of a great organization, where the 
influence of each reacts on all. The woman too indolent or spiritless 
to cultivate self-denial for her own sake might yet be willing to make 
some sacrifice under the inspiring motive of care for others who might 
be led by her example. 

There are two directions at this moment where such co-operation is 
necessary, and where it must inevitably lead to good results. The one 
is the promotion of some practical scheme for provision against sickness 
and for old age ; the other is in the establishment of ' Associated Homes ' 
on some true basis. The work of the * Ladies' Guild' — beginning in 
finding employment, and extending through the care of the sick and 
overworked — seems more and more to resolve itself into the desire for 
some scheme of this kind ; and any * Guild of Teachers,' with time and 
energy to spare for the benefit of the overworked and helpless, might 
successfully aid in this direction, while both these * Guilds ' might receive 
the necessary practical assistance from the 'Co-operators' Guild,' of 
which one branch is devoted to the question of Associated Homes.* 
Such Homes, combining individual independence with many of the 
advantages so much appreciated in the Somerville Club, could not fail 
to promote saving, as well as be an incalculable blessing to hundreds of 
teachers, now paying exorbitant prices for a single shabby room in a 

* Hon. Sees, of Guild of Co-operators, Messrs. J. J. Dent and Hodgson Pratt, 
31 Southampton Street, Strand. 
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dingy street, where solitary, monotonous, ill-cooked meals, are served by 
a slatternly lodging-house drudge, or, even worse, by an officiously 
patronising landlady. Why might not the Associated Home do still 
more than all this in meeting, on simple and human levels, the need 
now met only by Religious Sisterhoods, where, in spite of the many 
painful restrictions, many a lonely worker is not only cheered by sym- 
pathy, but has all her powers intensified in finding her true place as 
part of a living organization ? It may be urged that such Sisterhoods 
are kept together because the individual interest is willingly given up to 
a common object, under the inspiration of exalted self-devotion. But 
this is precisely what we are seeking. Why should we not find it ? If 
our absorbing love can bind together a band of * Little Sisters of the 
Poor,* to devote themselves to the care of bodies of the aged and the 
dying, is there not at least as much of inspiration, is there less of noble 
work, in the care of the awakening hearts and minds of ' the little ones,' 
whom, not less than His ^poor,' the same Master commended to His 
disciples ? 

It is true that no lasting union is possible that has not a spiritual 
basis. Unless we add the true theory of home life — loving thought for 
others — our * Homes ' can be no more than empty walls, and walls built 
on no foundation of rock, but only on the shifting sands. Just as the 
visible universe, with its order and beauty, is sustained by the play of 
two opposing forces — centripetal and centrifugal — so the stability of the 
moral world depends on the right balance of the great opposing moral 
forces of Love and Self-love. On self-love we may always count, and it is 
essentially necessary to that perfection of the individual, without which 
the race must fail of its full development. But self-love is as certainly 
the element of disintegration, of decay and destruction, unless kept in 
check by some controlling love of others, or some high inspiration of 

enthusiasm. 

' It takes a soul 
To move a body : . . . . 
It takes the ideal to blow an inch inside 
The dust of the actual : and your Fouriers &iled 
Because not poets enough to understand 
That life develops from within.' 

And in this fact of the lack of self-care in the absence of thrift for 
self s sake, culpable as it is from the utilitarian point of view, we may find 
encouragement and hope, for it is a witness to a diviner necessity in 
human nature. All our schemes based on mere self-interest will assuredly 
fail — at least, with women — as they deserve to fail. No true woman ever 
yet found the springs of life within her sufficiently fed in the arid deserts 
of self-interest. The only wells of water * springing up into everlasting 
life ' are from the one source — Love : love of the individual, of the country, 
of the race ; and, best of all, in the love of Him Who has shown us the 
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divine possibilities of the race. Give a woman some cut-and-dried scheme 
of Provident Association— the most perfect that can be devised by the 
wisest of political economists — and she will almost inevitably turn from it 
as too dry to rouse any care for it. But give her with it the feeling that 
it concerns her, if not for herself, then, on the principle that nothing can 
be foreign to her that concerns the good of another, and she must respond. 
Give her the thought that she is a member of a noble order, and Noblesse 
oblige Avill be her motto, lifting her above the childish regard for present 
ease purchased at a cost of future helplessness. We believe that there is, 
only needing to be roused to action, this latent enthusiasm, which will 
make teaching among the noblest of all the professions ; so that every 
teacher will strive to add as well as to receive honour in belonging to it, 
with that honour of mutual service among their members which lifts the 
Professions, so called, above the self-seeking vocation of money-making 
trades, and which should make them a visible type of that grand ideal 
of all living associations, of that Body whose head is * Christ ; from 
Whom all the body fitly framed and knit together through that which 
every joint supplieth^ according to the working in due measure of each 
several part, maketh increase of the body unto the building up of itself 
in love.' A. E. Ridley. 
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OR 
EXTRACTS FROM AN ENGLISH LADY'S JOURNAL IN NEBRASKA. 

{Continued from p. 302.) 

T SAT there till thje pale pink overcame the blue in the far-off East, and all the 
■*• prairie, gray before with dew, now glowed like a field of ripened corn. I 
never shall forget the lovely skies I have seen here: standing just outside the 
veranda, and looking round, all that can be seen is rolling prairie for sixty miles, 
until it fades into the horizon. Sometimes I feel that sort of helpless breathless- 
ness that comes o\ er one when standing on the deck of a ship out of sight of land, 
one sees nothing on looking round but water and sky. The sultry pale blue sky 
without a cloud, and the golden grass below — everything seems to teem with life ; 
the ceaseless noisy hum of the cicada, and the buzzing of the dragon-flies hovering 
over the sunflowers, oppress me with the feeling of loneliness, until I have returned 
again to the house just to hear Mother's voice. 

Juite Ttk, — Mail day ! Fortunately a budget of letters and books arrived ! The 
latter I was delighted to see, for, next to church, I really think I miss the library 
most. I was reading my Ruskin yesterday ; and although I feel intensely any 
beautiful scene, still it is impossible to remain for ever elevated sufficiently to find 
the contemplation of Nature inexhaustible, as Ruskin implies ought to be the 
normal state of mind. 

Supplies also arrived by the stage, which also were very acceptable, as, for the 
last day or two, curlews and snipe were all that we had for dinner. The boys at 
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once flew to the tobacco, and I am sure smoked double this aftetnoon to make up 
for yesterday's abstinence. 

8///. — Heat oppressive. Now that the weather is getting so hot, I find myself 
actually sitting down for hours literally doing nothing, or even wishing to do any* 
tiling ; content to rock and fan, and — shall I confess the fact ? — pining for Fiction. 
The most * improving * work would not tempt me to open my eyes to any reading 
but a story to rest my mind. How Arthur can do algebra all day is more than I 
can guess. This evening a * prairie schooner ' came down our road to the pump as 
usual. A nice, brisk old lady, stepped out, and asked. Could she cook their supper 
on the stove ? Of course I assented, and walked back to the house with her ; the 
old lady plying me with questions a great deal quicker than I could answer. In 
fact, so anxious are all the * Schoonerites ' I have seen to add to their stock of 
information, that some even manage to ask three or four while getting down off 
the waggon ; and this old lady (for, of course, she kept her name secret) was no 
exception. 

First of all, Where did I come from ? 

* England.' 

Turning to her very pretty daughter, * She says she came from England.' 
To which the daughter replied, with the usual exclamation, * Oh, my ! ' 
Then, How long had I been here ? 

* Three months.' 

Oh ! How did I like it ? 

* Pretty well ; it is rather a change.' 

* She says she doesn't like the place ; w^ith such a pretty house, too ! ' 

I found this rather monotonous, having my answers repeated to the daughter, 
who was standing by my elbow ; so turning to her I said, * How do you like 
travelling in a waggon?' 

The old lady replied in a brisk manner, * Of course we do not like it ; this is 
the first time I ever condescended to such a life. We came from Canada to try 
and find a location for my boys, and are returning again very disappointed.' 

This was the first time I had ever had an opportunity of seeing the interior of 
one of these waggons. This one had on the floor a large mattress, on which 
they slept ; and two sliding seats, which were removed at night, completed the 
furniture : except, of course, the bedding, and a lantern which swung from the 
cover. I left the whole party very comfortably at supper. 

Mother says she quite sympathises with the * Schoonerites ' in asking questions, 
and that if she travelled all day long behind two sleepy horses she would ask any- 
body anything. I felt sorry for the nice old lady having to return unsuccessful ; I 
only saw her two sons * in perspective,' as on these occasions the men remain in 
the background, unless our men go out. 

I tried to make a sketch to-day, but it was too hot ; and after vain attempts to 
reproduce the pale, vaporous, blue sky, I proceeded to the safer and easier tints of 
the grass. After two hours' hot work my sketch looked something like myself, 
rather shiny and sticky. Oil colours are difficult to manage, the insects persist in 
sticking to them. 

()th. — We went to return Mrs. M 's visit to-day. Mother, who lives in 

terror of snakes, would go while the sun w^as high. Though it was only half a mile 

off", we both arrived extremely hot. Mrs. M is a disconsolate, tearful woman, 

always wailing. Just as we were getting tired of hearing ' Nothing grew here ;' 
Dear John' (her husband) * was never well, and there was no doctor within thirt 
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miles,' she said, ' I lost my two little ones last winter, and I sit all day and wonder 
if I did all I could for them.*' Mother's sympathies were roused ; she gave up all 
idea of leaving, and tried to make some consolatory remarks, asking at the same 
time, * How old was your little boy ?' 

Mrs. M said, ' He was seven months old, and it was croup ; we sent for a 

doctor to O'N , but it was no good ; he said '* It was too late." ' 

Mother said, * I am sure you did everything that could be done ; last winter 
was so severe, that — -* 

Mrs. M interrupted, * That is just what I think of all day when I am by 

myself and John is after the cattle. You know, Mrs. B , I never saw any 

sickness before, and if Mrs. R , who was staying with me for a few days, had 

not been there, I do not know what I should have done. I heard onions were a 
good thing, so I chopped them very fine indeed, and put them to his feet.' 

I looked over to Mother, and seeing her face of blank surprise, I nearly laughed 
aloud. 

Mrs. M was, however, too engrossed to notice, and continued : ' He was 

bound to die [I wasn't at all surprised to hear it] ; but we tried boiled potatoes ; 

we laid him on two chairs, and piled mashed potatoes all round him. Mrs. R 

said the steam was good ; it wasn't any use.' 

I did not dare to look in Mother's direction, and was not at all surprised when 
she rose to leave soon after. When going down the pathway. Mother observed, 
indignantly, * That woman doesn't deserve to have children : why doesn't she get 
a book to find out what to do ? All she wanted to have added to that poor child 
was pepper and salt.' 

I got into such a fit of laughing that I am afraid Mrs. M heard me. I 

really cannot see what particular delight some women seem to find in not knowing 

ordinary common-sense rules for sickness, even if, like Mrs. M , they have 

been fortunate enough not to have seen it. When I return, I certainly will 
impart this new treatment to the faculty for croup ; it is fortunate I have Mother 
as a witness, otherwise I might be suspected of having invented it. 

lolk. — To-day the heat was intense, and the burning south wind made it 
worse. We sat all day on the wood pile outside; even there, in the shade 
it was 98*. 

lUA. — None of us could sleep last night, the heat was intolerable, consequently 
I did all the house- work very early, and sat down for the rest of the day. It was 
too hot to sit in the veranda, the thermometer marked 94' in the dining-room. 

Just as we were at lunch, old Mr. R came over to see the boys about cutting 

the hay. To influence their minds, I suppose, he brought a basket of vegetables. 
I approve of bringing gifts, it reminds me of Eastern stories. In the present case 

I was especially glad to see them, as we had none. Mr. R was surprised at 

our late hours, it was three o'clock. The course of our meals is rather erratic, and 
depends principally on the thermometer. If it is very hot we linger on, hoping to 
get cool ; finally it ends in the most energetic lighting the fire and making coftee. 
Ever since we came here I have felt in a perpetual state of * breakfasting,' coffee 
being invariable at every meal, and bacon equally so. The only meat that will 
keep is either ham or tinned beef. * Ranche-man's fare ' is coffee, bacon, and 
beans ; and on that every one lives, year in, year out. We are doing it too, of 
course. When I go East again I shall not be able even to look at bacon for 
months. 

12M. — Fortunately we had a thunder-storm last night which cooled the air a 
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little, but the heat is now really coming on. What will August be ? Spent a 
quiet day, sitting all day in the veranda. 

13M. — Looking for eggs this morning in the fowl-house I found, coiled up in 
one of the nests, a garter snake. I ran back, and called Arthur, who arrived on 
the scene with an axe, while I cut off the reptile's retreat with a pitchfork, and we 
soon killed it. They really are very pretty creatures, the red and yellow stripes 
glowed in the sunshine ; but I must confess I enjoy killing snakes, for I am very 
afraid of them, and hate them. However, that did not finish my snake episode, 
for as we were sitting as usual on the wood pile, a large snake glided by and went 
into a hole in the side of the house. Arthur was out shooting, so I got the axe 
and lay in wait nearly an hour for my enemy. I got very tired of waiting, flat- 
tened up against the side of the house, but I knew if it was not killed we could 
not sit there any longer. Presently its head stuck out, I gazed at it fascinated by 
its little vicious dull eyes and cruel flat head. The creature returned my stare, 
which we both continued for some minutes ; something rustled near me, I looked 
away, and the head was pulled in again. Not long after I saw it again, and this 
time I did not look, and soon I was rewarded by seeing coil after coil of the ugly 
eel-like body come out. I lifted the axe, and with one cut took its head oft* ; I 
confess I was glad when it was over. Lying in wait for venomous snakes is not 
exactly pleasant work. The body was rather over four feet long, and propor- 
tionately thick. 

14//^. — We are quite out of provisions, so a * slaughter of the innocents,* that 
is the chickens, is determined on. The boys went to try and catch them, and 
Mother and I went for a walk during the operation. No mails came this after- 
noon, and great gloom reigned in consequence. 

15M. — Did literally ncthing to-day except gasp, the heat is very dry and 
scorching. While we were sitting on the wood pile my little goffer came out 
and played about ; they are the prettiest little creatures imaginable, not larger 
than a small rat. The back is striped with wide black stripes from the neck to 
the busy little tail, like a squirrel's ; on these stripes are small round white spots. 
The underneath part of the body is a light-yellow fawn colour. The little ears are 
flat to the head, which gives a quaint half-human, half-bird -like look ; and round 
the large eyes is a black circle. Nothing frightens it from looking at us with its 
large eyes. It runs along with swift darts till it comes to a suitable sunflower, 
which it climbs up — the slender stem sways under its weight ; hanging on by one 
paw, it looks at us, and then with one bite severs a ripe sunflower and jumps with 
it to the ground ; where it sits up and eats the seeds, holding it in its paws like a 
squirrel. After having finished its dinner it gravely washes its face and darts off"; 
only to return again in a few minutes, finding no seeds as good as the sunflower by 
my foot. We watched it for more than an hour, and then I sat down gently on 
the ground close by where it was eating. It only turned its head, and continued. 
I longed to catch the dainty little creature, and keep it as a pet. 

i6t/i. — We did nothing to-day ; heat too great. Mr. S came over in a 

waggon with his man to lift up the posts of the * corral.' I do not envy him the 
work. 

. i^th.^-K pedler called this morning, the first that has come to us. Mother 
bought tinned oysters and other household things ; I greedily asked for candy, 
which fortunately he had. We all adjourned to the veranda and discussed it. 
Only one letter and no papers — it is too bad ! 

( To be continued ) 
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F all the pursuits by which a woman may attain an inde- 
pendence in her own home, this is the most fascinating. In 
these days of art-schools and china-painting it is indeed in 
some danger of being over-estimated, and most girls now-a-days think 
it necessary * to daub upon plates or scribble upon china,^ to quote 
from the not very polite speech of an R.A. at a recent art-gath«ring. 
However, even if taken up only as a recreation, painting is a delight- 
ful occupation; and, perhaps, nothing can exceed the recreative 
power of a quiet time in the country, amid lovely scenery, with 
leisure to make it one's own, by sketching from nature. 

But before exalting painting into a life-study, it should be clearly 
ascertained by opinions outside the partial home circle that a girl 
has real talent. Mediocrity in this pursuit is fatal to its value, and 
the best instruction in the world will fail to make up for the want of 
the mysterious gift we call talent. 

Having ascertained, however, that a young girl is possessed of 
this, let me advise her to study from the first at the fountain-head, 
Le, Nature. An ivy-leaf, a primrose, or a bit of fern, will supply more 
real instruction than any flat Qopies could do. First, let her make as 
many studies in outline as she can of a single leaf, until she has 
thoroughly learnt its form ; then let her set it in a strong side-light, 
and faithfully reproduce it in light and shade. Lastly, she should 
try to match its exquisite tints, and make a fresh drawing with these 
added. 

In this way, power of correct drawing and manipulation, light and 
shade, perspective,^and the art of graceful grouping, may all gradually 
be attained; and her studies from nature may extend to figures, land- 
scape, or animals, as taste may direct When instruction from »a 
master is to be obtained, let it be of the best, for many a talent has 
been stunted and spoiled by copying the unnatural style or crude set 
of tints of an inferior artist. 

To render the art of painting really remunerative, it is necessary 
to produce original compositions. Copies, however good, are of little 
value; but if the power of original drawing from nature be thoroughly 
cultivated, and energy, perseverance, and steady work are brought to 
bear on this pursuit, the result, in the end, should be highly satis 
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factory. There is no difficulty in obtaining remunerative prices for 
really good original work. Exhibitions abound, not only for oil and 
water-colour painting, but also for designs of all sorts, as well as panel 
and china-painting; so that those who, having been entrusted with 
real talent, cultivate it thoroughly and conscientiously, have much 
cause to be thankful to the Giver of all gifts. I. L. Richmond. 



-I* 
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{Reprinted from the * Idler ^ for December i6, 1758.) 

Mr. Idler, 

If it be difficult to persuade the idle to be busy, it is likewise, 
as experience has taught me, not easy to convince the busy that it is 
better to be idle. When you shall despair of stimulating sluggishness 
to motion, I hope you will turn your thoughts towards the means of 
stilling the bustle of pernicious activity. 

I am the unfortunate husband of a buyer of bargains. My wife has 
somewhere heard that a good housewife never has anything to purchase 
when it is wanted. This maxim is often in her mouth, and always in 
her head. She is not one of those philosophical talkers that speculate 
without practice, and learn sentences of wisdom only to repeat them ; 
she is always making additions to her stores ; she never looks into a 
broker's shop but she spies something that may be wanted sometime ; 
and it is impossible to make her pass the door of a house where she 
hears goods selling by auction. 

Whatever she thinks cheap she holds it the duty of an economist to 
buy ; in consequence of this maxim we are encumbered on every side 
with useless lumber. The servants can scarcely creep to their beds 
through the chests and boxes that surround them. The carpenter is 
employed once a-week in building closets, fixing cupboards, and fastening 
shelves, and my house has the appearance of a ship stored for a voyage 
to the Colonies. 

I had often observed that advertisements set her on fire, and there- 
fore, pretending to emulate her laudable frugality, I forbade the news- 
paper to be taken any longer ; but my precaution is vain. I know not 
by what fatality, or by what confederacy, every catalogue oi genuine 
furttiture comes to her hand, every advertisement of a warehouse newly 
opened is in her pocket-book, and she knows before any of the neigh- 
bours when the stock of any man leaving off' trade is to be sold cheap 
for ready money. 

Such intelligence is to my dear one the siren's song. No engage- 
ment, no duty, no interest, can withhold her from a sale, from which she 
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always returns congratulating herself upon her dexterity at a bargain ; 
the porter lays down his burden in the hall, she displays her new 
acquisitions, and spends the rest of the day in contriving where they 
shall be put. As she cannot bear to have anything incomplete, one 
purchase necessitates another ; she has twenty feather beds more than 
she can use, and a late sale has supplied her with a proportionate 
number of Whitney blankets, a large roll of linen for sheets, and five 
quilts for every bed, which she bought because the seller told her that 
if she would clear his hands he would let her have a bargain. 

Thus, by hourly encroachments, my habitation is made narrower and 
narrower. The dining-room is so crowded with tables that dinner can 
scarcely be served ; the parlour is decorated with so many piles of china 
that I dare not step within the door ; at every turn of the stairs I have a 
clock ; and half the windows of the upper floors are darkened, that 
shelves may be set before them. This, however, might be borne if she 
would gratify her own inclinations without opposing mine. But I, alas ! 
am idle and luxurious, and she condemns me to live upon salt provision. 
She knows the loss of buying in small quantities ; we have, therefore, 
whole hogs and quarters of oxen. Part of our meat is tainted before it 
is eaten, and part is thrown away because it is spoiled ; but she persists 
in her system, and will never buy anything by single pennyworths. 

The common vice of those who are still grasping at more is to neglect 
that which they already possess, but from this failing my charmer is free. 
It is the great care of her life that the pieces of beef should be boiled in 
the order in which they are bought ; that the second bag of peas should 
not be opened till the first are eaten ; that every feather-bed shall be lain 
on in its turn ; that the carpets should be taken out of the chests once 
a-month and be brushed, and the rolls of linen opened now and then 
before the fire. She is daily inquiring after the best traps for mice, and 
keeps the rooms always scented by fumigations to destroy the moths. 
She employs workmen from time to time to adjust six clocks that never 
go, and clean five jacks that rust in the garret; and a woman in the 
alley lives by scouring the brass and pewter, which are only laid up to 
tarnish again. 

She is always imagining some distant time in which she shall use 
whatever she accumulates. She has four looking-glasses which she 
cannot hang up in our house, but which will be handsome in more lofty 
rooms, and pays rent for the place of a vast copper in some warehouse, 
because, when we live in the country, we shall brew our own beer. Of 
this life I have long been weary, but know not how to change it. All 
the married men whom I consult advise me to have patience ; but some 
old bachelors are of opinion, that since she loves sales so well, she should 
have a sale of her own ; and I have, I think, resolved to open her hoards 
and advertise an auction. I am. Sir, your very humble servant, 

Peter Plenty. 
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E '^lea for Mofiitt^. 

[ART of what I wished to say in this paper has been antici- 
pated in a very good little article, entitled ' Unselfishness in 
Work,' in the June number of fVork and Leisure, But it 
seemed to me that the subject might be more fully treated than it was 
there, and so I venture to offer a few further remarks on the subject 
However much we may rejoice at the wiser and truer views of 
woman's life that are becoming current among us, we must all 
acknowledge that there is no unmixed good in this world ; and also,, 
that a transition period, such as the present, is undoubtedly a trying 
time to live in. The juste milieu is proverbially the most difficult 
road to find, and the problem of many a thoughtful woman's life 
just now is how to reconcile home duties with outside work, not 
ignoring either, and yet being of some use in the world. 

The class on whom this difficulty presses most strongly is the 
unmarried women, from seventeen to thirty, who are living with their 
parents. Married women have more definite ties, and women over 
thirty are more independent ; but it is very difficult in most cases for 
a girl living at home to manage any really useful intellectual work for 
herself, or outdoor work for others, and yet to be of use to her own 
family : so difficult, indeed, that many girls do not attempt to solve 
the problem, but give themselves up entirely to one life or the other. 
To those girls who never wish to do anything to cultivate their own 
minds, or to help any one outside their own doors, who are content 
to fritter away golden years in visiting, society, and dress, I have 
nothing to say here ; but to that other class I would address 
myself, and ask them not to let the social, domestic life become 
titterly merged in any self-made duties, however good and noble 
they may be. Few girls really understand their own value in the 
home circle, nor can they believe what a blank their absence from it 
makes to their parents j but if they would consider the matter from 
the parents' point of view they might understand this. 

Let us consider the claims that mothers especially have upoa 
their daughters. First of all, they are their mothecs ; and probably 
no girl can realise, till she is a mother herself, all that the bare fact 
of motherhood means — all the suffering, bodily and mental, all the 
hours of depression and sadness, all the inconveniences and worries 
that attend that state from the beginning. Then come the years of 
infancy: the anxious hours of nursing in illness, of attending to in 
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health ; the necessary watchfulness, the sense of responsibility, the 
difficulties and perplexities which beset every young mother who 
tries to bring up her children conscientiously. Some mothers are 
happy enough to have much and valuable help from the fathers; 
but, as a general rule, the husband is too much away to exercise 
much supervision in the nursery. Sometimes he has not the taste 
for it, and at any rate, in the years of early childhood, the mother 
must be chiefly responsible for her children. The difficulties and 
responsibilities only increase with the years of education and 
growing up which come next. The father probably bears his full 
share in these. And at this time, too, often comes a pressure of 
money matters upon the parents which their best efforts can perhaps 
only just meet, and which ages many a father and mother before 
their time. Education cannot be delayed or postponed indefinitely ; 
in the present day it must be very good if it is to be of any real 
service in the future ; and where there are many children, and espe- 
cially many sons, the difficulties are often very great. 

As a rule, young people, if their homes are happy, may have what 
Americans call *a good time' throughout these growing-up years, 
even when there is little money to spare. Boys and girls who have 
been sensibly trained do not trouble themselves much about their 
clothes being older or their house smaller than those of some of their 
neighbours ; and therefore they do not — perhaps happily for them- 
selves — realise how great is the strain that their parents undergo 
silently for them throughout these years. They see little, and under- 
stand less, of the anxious thought over every little expenditure ; they 
do not know how many small luxuries are then given up, not really 
because 'papa and mamma do not care about them,* but because 
papa and mamma care more about their children than themselves ; 
and the month's holiday at the sea-side or in the country, which is to 
them unmixed enjoyment and health, is to their parents an expense 
managed with an amount of difficulty that takes all the zest out of it. 
And even when they do understand anything of the pressure of 
money matters and share in it, it is simply impossible that they, with 
youth and health on their side, can suffer from it as the care-worn, 
anxious parents must. 

Well, these years pass, and the elder daughters, at any rate, come 
to share the home-life. Probably the brothers are out in different 
directions, but the daughters are now to be 'at home;' and the 
mother, who is neither as young nor as strong as she once was, 
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begins to look forward with satisfaction to the helping heads and 
hands that she will soon have in the house. If some of the little 
thousand-and-one odd jobs that have to be done about the house could 
be done for her she feels she could get on so much better ; and then, 
if Mary or Lucy will undertake the teaching of the little ones, she 
could dispense with the daily governess, and so have a little more 
money, and make the house look nice and fresh for the young 
people's friends to come to. And there is all the needlework of the 
household, too ! A little help in that w^ould be such a rest to her ; 
she has had a good many hard years of anxiety and toil, but now that 
the girls will be at home everything will be lightened to her. 

Such is the dream — what is too often its realisation ? The girls 
are at home — how much help or comfort are they to their mother ? 
They wish to attend some classes. She agrees; but she then finds that 
the classes involve an amount of preparation which shuts them up all 
the morning in their own rooms, and makes them practically useless 
for all household work ; or else, if they consent to unclertake the 
teaching of the younger children and give their mornings to that, 
they then declare it necessary they should sit up till all hours of 
the night * to study.' If they have this turn they go in frequently for 
examinations, attend lectures energetically, and want all manner of 
new works on history, art, or literature. The mother suggests that 
they should read aloud to her some of the books they study, as she 
would like to hear them ; but she is assured that the books she 
would like are out of date, and they find it 'quite impossible to 
remember anything that they read aloud!' As to needlework, it is 
* a far truer and better use of your money to spend it on giving work 
to others than to save it by wasting on it time that might be better 
employed '/ and if the mother upholds needlework or turns against 
examinations, she is suppressed by quotations from modern writers 
whom she has never heard of, and the girls are sure to be backed up 
in their views by the clever friend whom they have picked up some- 
where, and who is 'so superior to the run of common-place people V 
This friend, by the way, may be under-bred and possibly a little 
conceited, but it is 'mere narrow-mindedness to object to talent on 
such slight grounds.' 

Or perhaps the girls take a different line, and go in strenuously 
for daily services, Sunday-school teaching, and district visiting ; and 
the mother is often in still greater difficulties here, firom feeling how 
much of all this must be right and good, and yet grieving over the 
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Sunday school that keeps her girls away all Sunday — ^their father's 
one day at home ; or the district visiting, that takes them out in all 
weathers and results in such terrible colds. Or, again — and this is 
perhaps the commonest case of Ml — the daughters do not refuse to 
help their mother when she asks them to do so, but she sees all the 
time that it is a mere penance to them, gladly laid aside for their 
pleasanter work ; and though they may consent to pay visits with her 
or entertain company, the expressions of joy when they are told they 
need not do so, show her only too plainly how they look upon such 
employment 

I have purposely sketched the above phases in their strongest 
form, and I have, of course, only taken one side of the question. 
In a forthcoming * Plea for the Daughters ' I hope to * show cause ' 
on the other side ; but meanwhile I would very earnestly entreat all 
daughters living at home to consider whether they are all the com- 
fort and help to their mothers that they might be, and to remember 
how soon the time may be past when they can be so. It is hard 
on a girl with brains and time to feel herself hindered from self- 
improvement or useful work by what must sometimes seem to her 
the blindness or prejudices of her parents; but life is in some 
respects longer than the young are apt to suppose, and if she have 
really taken the Highest Will for her rule of life she may safely leave 
the matter in wiser Hands, content to do the duty of the moment, 
and believing that the patience, self-denial, and obedience of these 
early years, will train her into being a nobler woman, fitter to play a 
noble part in the world's history than any number of classes and 
lectures could make her. Let her keep before her, too, the debt she 
owes her mother, so far as she can understand it ; and then, if she 
endeavours also to put herself in that mother's place instead of 
seeing things entirely from her own point of view, as the narrow- 
mindedness of youth is prone to do, she will feel how little she can 
ever do for her parents compared to what they have done for her, 
and this * Plea for Mothers ' will not have been written in vain. 

S. F. M. 

IBommit Sbttbict. 

I THINK it is in Martin Chuzslewit that one of the characters 
remarks how curious it is that the people who want situations, and 
the people who have situations to bestow, never seem to come to terms ; 
and when asked what he means, he points out that side by side in the 
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same paper will appear advertisements from two people, one wanting 
precisely what the other can give, yet somehow those two people will 
never come together, and each will continue permanently in want ot 
what the other could supply. I own this story often comes into my 
mind when I study the subject of employment for women. Here, on 
the one hand, are hundreds, perhaps thousands, of women seeking 
employment in any and every direction ; ready to undergo fatigue, hard 
work, long hours of toil, sometimes long and expensive journeys, if they 
can only secure food and lodging and a little money thereby : while, on 
the other hand, thousands certainly of their richer sisters are advertising 
for women to whom they offer board, lodging, and pay, in return for 
duties that women can well perform ; and yet these two classes are held 
apart by an invisible and, apparently, invincible barrier. Of course the 
advertisements I mean are those for domestic servants, and the barrier 
which seems so insurmountable is simply that of — Caste ! Yes, hundreds 
of Englishwomen seeking in vain for the means of putting bread into 
their mouths and clothes on their backs, educated well enough to know 
that no womanly work can degrade a lady, and in many cases sincere 
followers of One Who declared that He * came not to be ministered unto 
but to minister ' (i. e. serve), are nevertheless held back from a course 
whereby they could maintain themselves honestly, and be the means of 
blessing to many, simply and solely by the fear of * losing caste.' Of 
course there will be an outcry against this statement, and I shall be told 
that there are many far more weighty objections to gentlewomen becoming 
servants than the one I have given ; so now let us, in this paper, consider 
what objections can fairly be urged, apart from the loss of caste, which 
we will consider last, though hoping it will be least. 

The first, then, that I suppose will occur to everybody is the hourly, 
daily, and in some cases nightly, association with vulgar and uneducated 
people of lower class. Will any one kindly tell me of any branch of 
work that a woman can take up, outside her own home, and make 
a living by it, that will not compel her to be much in the society 
of her inferiors, excepting only the one branch of govemessing ? This 
Ijranch we all of us know to be already overstocked. Many will say it 
is quite a different thing to spend the day with your inferiors, or to have 
to share a room with one of them ; but, in the first place, upper servants 
— such as nurses, ladies'-maids, housekeepers, and upper-housemaids — 
constantly do have bedrooms to themselves ; under-nurses often share a 
room with one of the children, which is only what many an elder sister 
does ; and where rooms are in common, they are often quite large enough 
for any one with the habits of a lady to manage all necessary privacy. The 
days of crowding servants into small rooms are passing fast away, and 
if gentlewomen were to take to domestic service they would very soon 
disappear altogether : it is obvious why. The association at meal-times, 
and through the day, with men-servants, will seem to many women an 
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insuperable obstacle ; but here, again, the difficulty is greater than it 
looks. In these days of ' agricultural distress ' and * trade depression,' 
many well-bom masters and mistresses keep no men-servants at all, and 
in larger establishments the custom of * two tables ' in the servants' hall 
keeps the under-servants away ; besides which, where the intercourse 
is only necessary at meal-times, surely it need never become such a 
bugbear. 

Next in order, perhaps, comes the consideration of the work. No 
one can say that the ordinary duties of a woman-servant are unwomanly, 
and only our very artificial civilisation can make them seem in any way 
degrading. Probably most women would admit that those of a nurse, 
or a housekeeper, are not ; it is the idea of being cook, housemaid, or 
lady^s-maid, that they would start at. But many a high-born and well- 
educated woman has found herself in a position where she had to cook 
the dinner, or scrub the floors, and wash the family clothes ; and though 
it may be pleasanter to do such things for your own husband, or parents, 
or children, than for somebody else, I fail to see how it can be more 
* degrading ' in the latter case than the former. As for ladies'-maids, how 
can it be more unwomanly to do some one else's hair, or make her gowns, 
than to do your own hair or make your own gowns, as I am happy to 
know many well-born women can do? It is the name of such things, 
not the reality, that is so shocking ; and when this is the case, surely 
sensible women in this enlightened century ought to pride themselves 
on showing * What's in a name?' and how little there really is. The 
first hundred women who pave the way by personal example for educated 
women to become domestic servants will deserve a public testimonial, 
much more than most of the people who get one now-a-days — no dis- 
respect to the latter being intended. 

This, perhaps, fairly brings me to the question of * Caste;' and let 
me say, first, I by no means despise distinctions of rank or social 
etiquette, in themselves ; I only despise them when they compel women 
to throw themselves upon the charity of others, or to undertake duties 
they are unfit for, rather than to be honestly independent and respect- 
ably employed. Nor do they really so compel women ; they are like 
the lions in the famous allegory, terrible to look upon, but in reality 
chained. There was a time when nursing was considered utterly 
unfit for gentlewomen ; it is needless to trace the steps by which 
this opinion was broken down : but who holds it now ? For women to 
publish their writings, to exhibit their pictures, to perform music in 
public — all these have been considered unfeminine, almost to within 
our recent remembrance, and each of these objections has now dis- 
appeared, simply because there was nothing really unwomanly in such 
things, and the common sense of the nation has slowly recognised the 
fact. Now there are a large number of women seeking employment 
who have not literary or artistic talents sufficient to earn their bread, 
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who cannot or ought not to be governesses, and who are unable for 
many reasons to emigrate : if such would only in their perplexity turn to 
the most womanly of all work — the care of children or of a house — they 
would find the obstacles in their way melt away slowly, but steadily, and 
their examples would be followed by many who are now struggling to 
make a living in ways for which they are really unfit. *Lady Helps' 
have been a step in the right direction, but only a step, and, for reasons 
much too long to write here, I do not think they would ever meet the 
requirements of the mass, either of employers or employed. But only 
let a certain number of resolute and sensible gentlewomen become good 
servants, instead of second-rate authors, artists, or governesses, then a 
much larger number of their weaker sisters will follow, and then the ' caste * 
distinction must vanish by degrees, as it has done in the other cases 
mentioned. Moreover, all other branches of female employment would 
benefit ; for in every one that can be named there are many women not 
sufficiently skilled to make a really good living by it, who hold to it 
desperately as their only refuge from starvation : if such would only 
enter the vast field of domestic labour, overstocking in other lines would 
cease, and the day must be very far distant when good domestic servants 
will be a drug in the market. It is difficult to see why domestic service 
should have become such an ' unladylike ' employment ; our ancestresses 
got up fine linen, and cooked, and swept rooms, without ever imagining 
that they degraded themselves by so doing ; but a subsequent period of 
peace and prosperity made such work almost unnecessary to ladies for a 
time, and though the present is by no means a prosperous time, we 
women are terribly slow in adapting ourselves to altered circumstances. 

Two more advantages of domestic service may be named here : first, 
that should any woman find herself in an undesirable situation, we all 
know how very easy it is for her to leave it ; secondly, that though the 
pay may appear lower than in some branches of women's work, not only 
does it insure board and lodging, but it permits a simplicity of dress 
which makes saving far easier than in many grander-sounding situations. 
A third advantage may be added — ^more or less regular holidays, and in 
many cases some part of each year spent in the country or at the seaside, 
while, for the many women with whom London always disagrees, the 
demand for servants in country places is too well known to be com- 
mented upon. 

Hitherto I have tried to look at the question only from the * servants' 
point of view. Now may I add a few words from the other side ? If 
thoughtful women would only consider the unutterable blessings they 
might be to thousands of middle-class English homes, I truly believe 
that they would end by seeing in * service ' a higher mission than any 
other branch of womanly work — hardly even excepting education — 
can offer. There are many women ruling houses, feeble in health, 
overwhelmed by the care of young children, the superintendence of a 
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house, the toils of society, the pressure of money worries, to whom the 
presence of an educated woman in their house, one who would allow no 
unseemly doings downstairs while the mistress was laid by upstairs, to 
whom they could speak occasionally with some openness on domestic 
matters, and could on a domestic crisis safely trust with their children, 
would be a blessing beyond price, really prolonging their lives by the 
rest and ease of mind it would give. Some of us have known the 
comfort of really good trustworthy servants, and in the case of an 
educated woman the help and comfort given and received ought to be 
much greater. If such circumstances ever produced an undesirable 
intimacy, or unfitting intercourse between employers and employed, the 
fault would be on both sides. I speak as to * gentlefolk.' In the nursery 
itself, what mother would not rejoice to have her children in the care of 
a refined, educated woman ? and such a one would educate the children 
as much and at as important a period of their lives as the governess into 
whose hands they would pass later. Tact, forbearance, patience, would 
be needed often by women becoming servants ; but are these virtues 
obsolete among women now-a-days ? They used to be considered the 
most feminine of all the virtues. Again, they would raise the standard 
among servants ; mistresses would no longer be compelled to take 
inferior servants because they could not get good ones, and so * servant- 
galism ' would become as extinct as Mrs. Gamp and Betsey Prig have 
become, and for the same reason. And so many Englishwomen who 
have now no means of finding employment might find it, and become 
sources of blessing to those above and those below them, and to the 
rising generation. May the day be near at hand when they will have 
the sense to think so, and the courage to act accordingly ! S. F. M. 
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No. IV.— A SCOTCH PUBLIC SCHOOL. 




2.— The Girls. 

HE pupils at the Street Institution were of all classes, 

from the daughters of landed proprietors and University 
professors down to the children of small shopkeepers ; and 
often still, when a face in a carriage or behind a counter strikes me 
as familiar, I remember that its owner and I were school-fellows. 
The momentary recognition is all, for in so large a school the mere 
fact of meeting there did not constitute acquaintanceship. School 
friends were rare, and equally rare were the vulgar acquaintances 
dreaded by careful mammas. 
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It must not be supposed from this that there was no friendly 
intercourse amongst the girls. There was not even a nominal time 
for recreation in the senior school; but whilst the classes were 
assembling in the intervals between lessons — and, best of all, in 
coming and going from school — the girls had ample time for con- 
verse, and made full use of it. It may be worth mentioning that the 
intercourse was friendly. In a large building, and amongst large 
numbers, a girl was not obliged to have anything to . do with those 
whom she did not like, so that the little quarrels or enmities which 
form the staple excitement in a small school were avoided School 
society is a very exact reflection of that of the outer world, and in 
that respect small schools are to large ones as provincial towns 
are to the capital — they may have their advantages, but people 
who have lived in London do not like the social ways of country 
towns. 

In all the classes I was in there might be traced three broadly 
marked parties, bound together by internal friendship, not by enmity 
with each other. First may be mentioned the *dux set,' a little 
group of girls, generally the youngest in the class, who really worked. 
They constituted, perhaps, twenty-five per cent of each class ; they 
were generally entered for several subjects, and had been at the 
school for some years. They were bound together in close friend- 
ship by these facts, and by their sitting together on the top bench of 
the class. Emulation was very strong among them, and any one 
was undisguisedly glad to get above the others; yet they worked 
together, lent each other books, and when there was a piece of 
particularly heavy research on hand would sometimes club their 
resources and make the 'note,' when it was found, common pro- 
perty, though the discoverer thereby lost the chance of any advantage 
from it It was amongst these girls that the school and the system 
were seen at their best. As I write about them, I wonder how it is 
with them now. Had they been men, one might have found their 
names in the higher ranks of the learned professions ; as it is, some 
are governesses, some idle, conventional women, some hard-worked 
home drudges. Do they, too, look back upon the sincere love of 
knowledge and the keen ambition of those early days, and wonder 
what might have been if education had not ended at seventeen ? 

The next group were those who were distinguished by lady-like 
manners and neat dress, and whose bond of union was that they 
knew about each other * at home.' They generally entered for only 
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one or two classes, and were respectable but not distinguished as 
students. Some of them had governesses, who waited whilst they 
were at the classes, and it was observed that a girl with a governess 
generally took a very low place. She was pitied, too, for the restraint 
of the poor lady's presence. 

The third group was composed of the residues — girls who were 
in no way distinguished. They were idle, vulgar, often disagreeable 
in many ways. The presence of one or two such destroys the har- 
mony of a small school ; but girls, when left free, have pretty good 
taste, and none of the better sort ever had the faintest desire to make 
friends in that set They were left to discuss clothes and imaginary 
admirers in the congenial company of their peers. 

One result of the laissez aller system of the school was an entire 
absence of * scrapes.' The girls in the senior school were spoken of 
as *the Ladies;' and though, in its best sense, the term was a mis- 
nomer, the girls repaid the confidence placed in them in some 
degree, and held themselves above childish tricks. Over some mis- 
demeanors the class itself exercised a strict censorship. On one 
never-to-be-forgotten occasion a girl in a respectable position in the 
class was observed to read her answer from a manuscript book. 
The girl who had seen the deed darkly whispered it to the ' dux * 
set. They discussed the matter and determined to take further 
observations. Next day the crime was too clearly proved. A depu- 
tation was sent to remonstrate. The culprit, who was much older 
than her arraigners, received them with scornful denial. AVhat to 
do next was a serious problem, for tale-telling would have been a 
novelty, and was universally condemned. No decision was arrived 
at, but the offence was not repeated. In some other instances, when 
holidays or changes in the arrangements were desired, the girls 
acted with effectual concert. 

A description of a day-school that made no mention of life out- 
side the school would be incomplete. Saturday was always a whole 
holiday, and school hours were never more than six or seven, and 
generally much fewer, so that the girls spent most of their time 
at home. The greater number lived with their parents, though 
some boarded in town. About nine every morning the streets of 
Edinburgh stream with children of every age and class, and the 
trains and omnibuses are crowded with them. Of course, in the 
crowd there were many meetings of friends, and the * school 'bus ' 
was like a social gathering. 
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If school days at the Institution were pleasantj holidays were 
much more so. In summer the school course included a botany 
class. The teaching of the science was very poor, I believe, but one 
part, at least, of the old master's instructions were obeyed. He told 
us to set off into the country on Saturdays and find flowers, adding 
that we should not be too much afraid of trespassing, for if we were 
not seen we should not be troubled. So" the more energetic girls 
formed little excursion parties, and spent their Saturdays, and some- 
times the evenings of other long summer days, in exploring the 
beautiful environs of Edinburgh. 

No doubt there was something to be said against the Institution 
as a school ; but it should at least be said for it that learning was 
respected and encouraged, and that the mode of life was a very 
happy one. B. R. 

Wi\^zxz to 3pentr a l^oUtras* 

No. VI.— CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 

WILL you allow me to call the attention of your readers to a delightful 
place in which to spend the Christmas holidays, not mentioned 
in your interesting article in last month's Work and Leisure ? I refer to 
Penzance, the climate of which in winter is quite as bright and genial as 
that of Torquay, whilst board and lodging in the Cornish town are very 
cheap, and would bring its advantages within the reach of those who 
could not afford a visit to the more fashionable Devonshire watering- 
place. I think Penzance is too little known as a winter resort. As the 
mildness of its climate is due more to the Gulf Stream than to the 
sun's rays alone, it has this advantage over the Riviera, that the tem- 
perature varies little in the twenty-four hours, and the nights are almost 
as warm as the days, the thermometer rarely falling below 40°. Except 
during the terrible winter of 1880 ice and snow have been almost unknown 
at Penzance, and a pair of skates was a curiosity. On Christmas Day, a 
few years ago, I saw roses, geraniums, fuchsias, carnations, and many 
other flowers in bloom out of doors, and I spent the afternoon sitting on 
the sea-shore basking in warm sunshine. The scenery of Penzance is 
extremely beautiful, the beach is sandy and extends for miles, and there is 
a pleasant esplanade ; while for those who prefer country walks there are 
lovely wooded roads and lanes, where ferns and wild flowers are to be 
found the whole winter through. Comfortable lodgings on the Esplanade, 
facing the sea, can be obtained in the winter for i/. or less for a bedroom 
and sitting-room. There are excellent shops, warm sea-baths, and a 
circulating library, all within a short distance. Hirondelle. 
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Office :— 113 Gloucester Road, Queen's Gate, s.w. 

(OJice Hours : — 1 1 /<? i and 2 to 4, Daily, except Saturdays,^ 

Post-office Orders should be made payable to A. M. Mackenzie, Gloucester Road 

Post Office, Hereford Square, S,w. 

Orders for Plain Needlework sliould be addressed to Mrs. Locker, as * Special 
Secretary* at 80 Eaton Square; for Art Work, to Lady Eden, 3 Lower 
Grosvenor Place, S.W, ; for Drawing and Painting, to Lady Emily Dundas, 
34 Onslow Square ; for Fancy Work, to Miss J. G. Macdonald Moreton, 
at the W. Z. G, Office, 113 Gloucester Road, s.w,; foj^ Knitting, to Miss 
Louise Barron, 47 Gloucester Place, Portman Square, w, 

AMEETING of the General Committee took place at the Office on 
Tuesday, October 17th, when 13 Associates were elected, their 
subscriptions amounting to 13/. 7J. 6^. 

The Office reopened on October ist, after six weeks* holidays. The work 
to be recorded, as is usually the case at this time of the year, consists 
more of help in procuring change and rest for ladies than of employment 
found. The following, however, are 

Specimens of Work done in August and September, 1882. 

161. Employment in painting. 

464. Holiday engagement. 

719. Lady Housekeeper in a school. 

656. Charge of a house. 

434. Chaige of a house and an evening pupil. 

709. Situation as nursery governess. 

Twenty ladies in all received help from the Holiday Fund, which 
amounted this year to 49/. Through the kindness of an Associate expe- 
ditions to the country were arranged for six parties. Tickets for the 
Botanical and Zoological Gardens were sent to others who could not 
leave town. Presents of fruit and other delicacies were distributed to 
invalids. 

A Case Committee was held on October 19, when 15 cases were con- 
sidered, of which 13 were accepted. 

662 letters were received at the Office ; 603 sent out. 

Of these letters, 456 were received and 475 sent out during the six 
weeks of the holidays. We call the attention of Associates and others to 
this large number, and would ask them kindly in future, as far as possible^ 
to reserve such communications as do not require immediate attention 
for the forty- two weeks when the Office is open. 

Erratum. — We are requested to state that the last paragraph but one of the 
interesting paper on * The University of Cambridge Higher Local Examination,* 
at page 309, last month's issue, should read thus : — ' And for women this exami- 
nation is the recognised gateway (alternative only with the "Previous" or "Little 
Go "), which must be passed on the way to the highest honours open to them^ 
those of the Tripos Examinations at Cambridge.' 
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Medical Advice for Destitute Ladies. — In consequence of an allosion 
in our columns to the distress often suffered by struggling gentlewomen, either in 
their own persons or in that of their children, when unable to pay for medical 
attendance, we have received a most generous offer of advipe, either gratuitous 
or for a moderate fee, to any poor lady living in certain districts of London, 
who is really in need. We need hardly suggest that no one should encroach 
upon this kindness without sufficient reason ; but applications, with stamped 
envelope enclosed, will be forwarded, if addressed to * Vita,* c/o Editor, Work 
and Leisure, 

Hastings Kindergarten and Training School. — In connexion with 
the Girls' High School at Hastings is a Kindergarten for little boys and girls, 
comprising between sixty and seventy pupils. Little ones are received at three 
years of age, and soon learn to consider the hours spent in the Kindergarten as 
the happiest of the day. The large room is sixty feet long, and thus gives ample 
space for exercise. Two transition classes comprise the children who, having 
passed through the Kindergarten, are being prepared for regular school work. 
The pleasure they take in their lessons and in the acquirement of knowledge 
shows that their Kindergarten training has not been in vain. Children, for whom 
a residence at Hastings is desired, are received as boarders, and can attend either 
the Kindergarten or High School. In the same house, under the care of a suit- 
able lady, the young ladies also reside who are being trained as teachers in the 
Kindergarten and practising school : the inclusive fees for board, lodging, and 
training, are 30/. a-year. The last year of the school life of girls who look 
forward to being teachers would be well spent in obtaining practical training in 
the art of teaching ; it is the lack of this training that makes so many governesses 
inefficient, notwithstanding the large sums they have often paid for the acquire- 
ment of accomplishments. Would not many a mother's and elder sister's task 
also be much lightened if she had learnt the art of occupjdng, instructing, and 
amusing little children in a reasonable and pleasant manner ? All particulars 
may be had from Miss Wollaston, Kindergarten, Hastings. 

St. Katharine's Training College (under Government), for Female Ele- 
mentary Teachers. — There will be six vacancies at Christmas for students wishing 
to prepare for the Queen Scholarship Examination next year. They must be over 
seventeen years of age, and have passed, or be able to pass, Fourth-year Pupil 
Teacher Examination on entrance. Expense for the year, 35/. 

Women's Emigration Society (Patron, H.R.H. Princess Louise).— The 
Office of this Society is removed to New Buildings, Carteret Street, Queen Anne's 
Gate, Westminster. Secretary^ J. Blake. 

Michaelmas Prize Competition.— The following papers have been received :— 



X. Photography. 

a. A Mistress's Duty cf Ruling.. 

3. Some Experiences of a Hospital Probationer. 

4. One Another's Burdens. 

5. Cui Bono ? 

6. Two Schools. 



7. Self-Cultore. 

8. Rough Notes of a Summer Holiday. 

9. Aunt Dora's Thousand Pounds, 
zo. A Retrospect. 

IX. The Safeguards of Power. 

X3. Something to Cry for. 

13. Despondency. 



The first six are accepted, but the remainder arc declined with thanks and regrets 
that they are not altogether suited for publication in Work and Leisure, 
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iSorressponiience. 



The Editor does not hold herself responsible for the opinions of Correspondents, 
Anonymous Communications cannot be inserted. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected communications, but will 
endeavour to do so if stamps be enclosed for the purpose. 



Madam, — May I supply the readers of Work and Leisure with a few 
details of the work of the Young Women's Christian Association ? It 
is a Society which for the last six-and-twenty years has been so quietly 
winning its way that it is not known as widely as it deserves. It deserves 
recognition because it is trying to do exactly the work which, in the 
present state of English society, most needs doing. It is trying to help, 
spiritually and temporally, those who in the peculiar circumstances of 
the times are more in need of help. Every one knows its rich brother 
Society which holds Exeter Hall, and I know not what other large and 
commodious buildings throughout the land, and which has so many 
valuable agencies afloat for young men. This Association strikes the 
same kejmote religiously as the Y. M. C. A. ; it has the same President, 
the Earl of Shaftesbury ; and, like the other, it is undenominational ; just 
simply aiming at the welfare of all the women of England, without re- 
ference to creed. Yet it does not stop here : its scope is as wide as the 
world. In one thing I think it slightly differs from its brother Society — 
it consists of all ranks. And almost with tears I would ask. Who need 
spiritual help more than women in the higher ranks at present } Brought 
up in abject luxury ; given over often, as children, to ladies whose antece- 
dents are not too closely ascertained, nor whose principles too narrowly 
scrutinised, provided they are cultivated, refined, and highly accom- 
plished ; suddenly turned from the cool shade and childish subjection of 
the schoolroom into the fervid atmosphere of modem society ; what time 
have they for any culture of the soul, or for satisfying the many won- 
dering questions that arise in their young minds.** Possibly there has 
been a Confirmation, more or less carefuUy'^prepared for, leaving them 
with a glimpse of things within the veil, and with a slightly uneasy con- 
science as to certain duties and certain present and future realities ; 
ideas of right and wrong, heaven-sent hints of the beauty of holiness, 
and aspirations after truth and right, soon to be stifled in the artificial 
atmosphere they breathe. Possibly nothing even of this. For is there 
not an increasing number in our upper ranks ignoring religion for them- 
selves and their children ? ' 

For these our Association provides classes for Bible study, taken by 
ladies of culture, as well as beautifully prepared papers on Bible subjects, 
which would attract thoughtful minds : it also suggests ways of sympa- 
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thising with their, I had almost said, more favoured, sisters, who have to 
live by their own industry of brain or hand ; as well as ministrations to 
the poor. 

The Society arose from two sources about twenty-six years ago, which 
are now united in one wide and deep stream. The London Association 
with its Classes, Institutes, and Homes in London and many large towns, 
and the Prayer Union of those distinctly and avowedly on the side of 
Christ, were united after the founder of the Prayer Union, Miss E. 
Robarts, had passed to her rest, and then became the Young Womet^s 
Christian Association and Institute Union, under the joint presidency of 
the Lady Kinnaird, who originated the London Institute, and Mrs. 
Pennefather, to whom Miss Robarts entirely committed her work. It is 
very difficult to speak of those who are working at the head of the Asso- 
ciation, but I may be allowed to say how devoted they are, how generous 
and large-hearted, how well educated up to their work, how lavish in their 
own expenditure and how careful in that of the Society ! Their chief aim 
seems to be to excel in humility, in labour, and in devotion to what 
they take up as a sacred calling. 

* The spiritual and eternal welfare of every girl whom it can reach,' is 
the special work of the Association ; but, growing out of that, are neces- 
sarily many useful temporal aids. In helping Christian girls to live out 
the Christian life practically many other needs arise, and must be met ; 
and in fact many agencies, beside the more spiritual Prayer Union, are 
begun, and are working and promising well. 

An Employment Agency for helping governesses and young women 
in business, as well as servants, has paid its way the second quarter. 

Circulating Libraries are being formed, as funds permit, for providing 
healthy reading for our members. 

A Benefit Society, on a firm financial basis, is begun, and steadily 
increases every quarter. 

Evangelistic and Total Abstinence departments are carried on, one 
under the care of Mrs. E. W. Moore and Mrs. Darwin Fox, and the 
other under that of Mrs. Hind Smith ; both of which are prospering in 
their special courses. 

A very interesting Society, working in harmony with this, is The 
Christian Womeris Educational Union : it includes a Students* Branch 
for guiding the intellectual culture of girls in their own homes, making 
half-an-hour's Bible study a daily requirement of those who join any class. 
In connexion with this, a College is to be opened near London this 
autumn, especially to work on the basis of the London University degrees. 
It would be scarcely too much to hope that in future years there will be 
also High Schools in connexion with this Society, to supply a void left by 
the present High Schools Company. 

The Y. W. C. A. is very wide in its scope. Its briefs not only run in 
Great Britain and Ireland, but in many of her Colonies, and in the Old 
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and New Worlds. In Smyrna and Jaffa, in Sweden and Spain, in France, 
Italy, and Switzerland, America, India, and China, it has links passing 
round the electric thrill of sympathy, and drawing women nearer to each 
other in the effort to attain closer union with the Father of spirits. For 
it is a Secret Society, if I may so call it, of the best and highest order, 
with agents for good almost within reach of everywhere ; so that a girl 
may pass about the world, as so many have to do, and still find friends to 
await her with welcome and speed her with a farewell. How valuable 
this is, will be understood best by those who know what loneliness, weak- 
ness, and temptation mean, in contrast with the happiness, strength, and 
protection afforded by joining * hands all round.' 

This our Society is in a measure, and with the good help of our God 
it will grow increasingly to be, bringing happiness to the lonely, strength 
to the weak, and protection to the tempted all through the world. It is 
no light undertaking, nor is it undertaken lightly ; and the Society is 
ready to welcome all the help and influence that can be brought to its 
service. Much more interesting information may be obtained by any 
who like to apply to the London Secretary, 17 Old Cavendish Street ; or 
to Miss L. M. Moor, Cossington, Clifton, Bristol. E. A. S. 

Madam, — May I make two suggestions, which may be of use to some 
of your readers ? I have heard of a lady at the sea-side whose house is 
always filled by a succession of young people, who come to her from the 
house of a leading London mercer, glad to enjoy a holiday and sea 
breezes in a respectable house. Might not other ladies, seeking to eke 
out a slender income, endeavour to adopt the same plan ? 

So much for those who are able to help others. Perhaps the following 
information may be of use to those who need to help themselves. Near 
Kensington Station is a block of houses (not nearly so high as Campden 
Houses), called Archer's Buildings, Masbro' Road, West Kensington. 
Single or double rooms are let at the rate of y. 6d, or 5^. 9^/. per week. 
Gas is in all the rooms, and abundance of water outside. The present 
occupiers belong to the working class, and whole families occupy the 
rooms. The caretaker is a most respectable woman, and her family 
consists of her husband and her niece. Perhaps persons of a superior 
class, in reduced circumstances, might be glad to know of these rooms. 

I am, Madam, yours obediently, L. 

Madam, — Some of your readers are, I know, interested in the welfare 
of our little English colony in this place, and will rejoice with me that 
there appears at last some prospect of our having the advantage of a 
resident chaplain. If you will kindly make public the fact that the Lady 
Principal of the best girls' school here offers to educate as day scholars, 
free of charge, the daughters of a chaplain, it might be an inducement to 
the father of a large family. We can only at present guarantee 20/. a-year 
ourselves ; but I am sure, from many letters I have received, that when 
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once a resident chaplain is appointed, and the appointment made known, 
many more English families would settle here, and there is considerable 
opening for an English master, who would find plenty of remunerative 
teaching. The Burgomeister has promised to further the Chaplain's 
interests in every way, and the Grand Duke and Grand Duchess are 
prepared to welcome him. But he must be a gentleman by birth and 
education, and, if possible, an Oxford or Cambridge man. He must be 
thoroughly English, having no German relations or proclivities, and he 
must be a really religious, spiritually minded man, who can help his flock 
heavenwards by his own experience and example as well as by his 
preaching. How warmly a good, earnest man would be welcomed, no 
one out of Carlsruhe can realise. It is touching to see how eagerly the 
English here avail themselves of the rare and meagre services, often 
only the Litany and a sermon, which are all we have to unite us to 
the dear Church at home. Young men and boys living in German 
families have no one to take the slightest interest in their spiritual well- 
being. On Sundays all the other members of the house in the Stadtgarten 
go on excursions, yet one sees them come to the service. 

There is a great and most important work to be done now. Good 
people are building churches every day where other churches exist: 
surely some one will take compassion on us few poor sheep in the wilder- 
ness, virtually sheep without a shepherd ? 

Yours faithfully, H. S. Williams. 

6 Schioss PlatZy Carhrtthc^ Ducky of Baden. 

Madam, — Some of your readers may be as glad as I have been to 
learn, through the medium of your advertising columns, of furnished bed- 
rooms in a good and airy locality, a threepenny drive from Regent Circus. 
There are still two vacancies, for which early application should be made 
to E. R. P., 128 Cornwall Road, Notting Hill. I engaged my room at 
once, and pay 4.?. a-week, which includes gas and crockery. A woman 
can be engaged to carry up coals daily and clean once a-week for is. 6d,y 
and there is a respectable Coffee House opposite, whence dinners are 
supplied at a moderate price. Each room has a good-looking, useful 
stove ; but no one should come who is above lighting their own fire, or 
doing their own room. If unfurnished, the rooms are 2s. 6d. a-week. 

Yours, E. A. P. 

A Correspondent writes, — * Having seen in the last number of the 
G. F. S. Advertiser that there is difficulty in finding situations for girls 
who have not been out before, I wish to make known to you a plan 
which has been tried by some Associates of the G. F. S. since last June. 
So far as the training young girls is concerned it has proved a success ; 
the difficulty has been in meeting with ladies to reside in the Home. I 
therefore would draw the attention of your readers to the advertisement 
f this Home at Sydenham.' A. C. 
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MISS PHILLIPS desires to ac- 
knowledge Parcels of Clothes 
from 'Elm Hall,* Miss R., and Mrs. A. 
In ftiture she will be glad to have 
Parcels addressed to her at 15 Dorset 
Street, Baker Street. 

A FRENCH Governess, most highly 
recommended, requires DAILY 
ENGAGEMENT. Addiess Madlle. 
H., c/o Miss Phillips, 15 Dorset Street, 
Baker Street. 

MUSIC LESSONS given on mo- 
derate terms by a Competent 
Teacher, either in the Daytime or 
Evening. Address Miss C, 15 Dorset 
Street, Baker Street. 

0PYING~FOR THE PRJES.S'in 
ordinary, or Anastatic Ink, under- 
taken by a Lady, in any kind of hand- 
writing required. Also Translations 
from the French. Address E. J., c/o 
Miss Phillips, 15 Dorset Street, Baker 
Street. 

A LADY recommends a Respectable 
Woman, who will be glad of any 
Employment in CHARING, Washing, 
&.C., and a Man to Clean Boots or Plate. 
Address Mrs. L., c/o Miss Phillips, 15 
Dorset Street, w. 

TWOl:OMFORTABLE ROOMS^ 
with Board, Society, the use of 
good Horse, two Carriages, &c., are 
offered for the Winter months, at the 
rate of 200/. a-year, to any Lady or 
Gentleman who would like a quiet but 
cheerful house in a beautiful part of 
Somersetshire, by a Clergyman and his 
Wife, who desire thus to meet the 
expenses of Restoring their Church. 
Scenery would repay an Artist. Ad- 
dress S. C. S., c/o Manager, Work and 
Leisure, 187 Piccadilly, ^v. 



TO ART STUDENTS, or Ladies 
desirous of Studying otherwise. 
A highly Educated Lady offers a Com- 
fortable Temporary HOME in a 
pleasant Town (Sussex). Moderate 
terms. Good references. Address Y., 
c/o Manager, Work and Leisure, 187 
Piccadilly, w. 

WANTED, in a Village in Sussex, 
after Christmas, a DAILY GO- 
VERNESS to give Lessons in a Gen- 
tleman's Family, in thorough English, 
good French, and Freehand Drawing. 
It will be to her advantage if she lie 
Musical and able to Play the Organ. 
Address C. L., c/o Manager, Work and 
Leisure 187 Piccadilly, w. 

CAN any one recommend a HEAD 
LAUNDRY-MAID, under a Ma- 
tron, for a small Laundry School, who 
can Iron Gentlemen's Shirts, and get 
up Children's Frocks and Fine Things 
perfectly? Low wages, but a favourable 
opening for young Laundress wishing 
for experience in training others, or be- 
fore taking sole responsibility. Some 
knowledge of Tailoring, and how to 
mend Cloth Garments, would be ad- 
vantageous. Address Millcot, c/o 
Editor, Work and Leisure, 187 Picca- 
dilly, w. 

^VILL any one give Employment, 
\Y or receive into their House as 
NEEDLEWOMAN, a . Lady past 
middle age, who has had great reverses, 
and who was discharged from Colney 
Hatch Asylum last December, quite 
recovered ? She is a lady-like and re- 
fined person, and the case is one which 
especially appeals to benevolent persons. 
Address Luna, c/o Editor, Work and 
Leisure, 187 Piccadilly, \v. 
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HORSHAM. Good Situation.— A , 

Gentlewoman offers a quiet, com- , 

foitable HOM E to a Lady, near Church | 

and Station. No objection to one en- j 
gaged in Tuition. Moderate terms. 

Or part of house might be had. Ad- , 

dress J. £.. c/o Manager, IP^ork and , 
leisure t 1 87 Piccadilly, w. 

WANTED for the Country, Single 
FOOTMAN under Butler. Must 
he over 20 years of age, and not less 
than 5 ft. 9 in height. Must be a will- 
ing worker, thoroughly understand his 
dutifs, and be able to give excellent 
references. Address L. M. H., c/o 
Editor, IVork and Leisure, 187 Picca- 
dilly, w. 

Vy ANTED, in the Family of a Medical 
Vi Man in the country, a superior Per- 
son willing to HELP the Mother in 
HOUSEKEEPING and the Care of 
three young Children. An Under-nurse 
and two Servants kept. A Lady might 
fill this situation if she were in good 
health, and does not fear the idea of 
* menial ' work. No Washing or Clean- 
ing of an arduous kind. Wages about 
18/. a-year. Address Medic a, c/o 
Manager, Work and Leisure^ 187 Picca- 
dilly, w. 

WILL anyone befriend a young Gen- 
tlewoman of 15, who i? an Orphan 
and destitute, and has been through 
great vicissitudes ? She is now in the 
charge of a Roman Catholic Priest, and 
is likely to be emigrated to Sydney, un- 
less some one will offer her a Home 
until she is older and better fitted to 
choose her lot in life. She has been in 
Convents abroad, but is herself a Pro- 
testant. Address L. E. L. L, c/o 
Manager, Work and Leisure, 187 Picca- 
dilly, \v. 

THE Wife of an Officer, living in 
Italy, wishes to have CHARGE 
of One or Two LITTLE GIRLS. 
She offers the advantages of a com- 
fortable English Home, combined with 
Foreign Education. Address E. B., 
1 1 College Crescent, Hampstead. 

THE Widow of a Cletgjrman offers a 
Comfortable HOME to a Lady 
or Gentleman, or two Sisters. Highest 
references. Terms moderate. Address 
Mrs. S., 50 Maryland Road, Suther- 
land Gardens, w. 



A LADY, experienced in Teaching, 
wishes to receive a Boy of 7 to 
live with herself and Sister, and Share 
the Lessons of a Gentleman's Son, same 
age. Address Miss Collett, Hunton, 
Micheldever, Hants. 

FRENCH EDUCATION and Com- 
fortable HOME. — ^A Lady desires 
to recommend most strongly Mdlle. 
Vienot's Protestant School and Home 
for Ladies, No. 18 Rue Demours, Paris. 
For Terms apply to Mrs. W. J. Ar- 
MITAGE, Famley House, Chelsea ; or 
to Mdlle. Vi£not. 

ISS WILSON, Rosemont, Tor- 
quay, has VACANCIES for 
PUPILS. Thorough English Edu- 
cation. Professors for French, Music, 
&c. Especial care taken of delicate 
Children. High references. Terms 
moderate. 

A LADY of exj^rience in Teaching 
wishes to hear of PUPILS for 
Correspor.dence on the following sub- 
jects : — Modern History, English Li- 
terature, Arithmetic. Terms moderate. 
Address Miss M., i Magazine Place, 
Leatherhead. 

WANTED, by a young German Lady, 
a Situation as COMPANION or 
NURSERY GOVERNESS. Speaks 
a little English, is a good Needle- 
woman. Apply to Miss Chelins, 
Beedcote, Horsham. 

WELL-FURNISHED HOUSE 
was Opened on June 24th, in a 
good situation in Sydenham, to receive 
eight reduced Ladies. Sleeping Apart- 
ments, with a Drawing, Dining-room, 
and full Board. The terms, from ids. 
to 20J. per week. A Matron takes the 
entire management, and has young 
Girls under her to train for Domestic 
Service, and teaches them Cooking, 
Housework, and Waiting at Table, &c. 
Address 61 Loughton Grove, Sydenham. 

LADIES' 'AFTER CARE' 
WORKING SOCIETY, in aid 
of Poor Female Convalescents, on 
leaving Asylums for the Insane, is in 
course of formation. The object is to 
assist in furnishing necessitous Con- 
valescents with an OUTFIT. Contri- 
butions of Money or Clothing thank- 
fully received. Please address — 
Mrs. Richardson, 
Parkwood House, Whetstone, N. 
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XT' 0*7X0 S3. —All Communications relating to the Business arrangements of 
* AVork and Leisure,* Orders for the Magaxine, Inquiries for Terms of Advertising, 
Instructions respecting Advertisements, ftc, should be addressed to ' The 
MANAGER of Work ft Leisure,' Messrs. Hatchard's, 287 Piccadilly. 

Contributions and Letters, whether private or for insertion in the Periodical, 
should be addressed to the EDITOR only, 'To be forwarded.* 

Chkistmas Prize Competition.— /*rxwj offnnn 5*. and uj^ards for single Articiest or 
a Series of Papers suitabU in stdject-matter and treatment to the pages q/WonK and Leisure, 
will be envarded in the Gazette, for next February. 

Competitions should be sent in by December soth. Contributors must comply with thti 
following regulations ;— 

Articles should be written on one side of the Paper only t and contain the name of writer and 
her full addrtsSi together with a nom de plume should she not wish her own signature to appear. 
They should be addressed to ' The Editor, Work and Leisure, careofVLtssx%. Hatchard, 187 
PiccadiUy, London, lv.,' euid should have the words ' Prize Competition Article,' together with the 
nom de plume of the writer and date of despatch on the left-hand side of the cover. A separate 
letter, containing a fee of 6d. in penny stamps, which will cover postage and return, should be 
posted at the same time and with the same superscription. 

The Editor of ' Work and Leisure ' regrets to inform her Correspondents that she 
ivill not be able to answer letters respecting individual cases or personal need for the 
rest of this year, but communications for the ' Gaxette ' will receive attention ; and 
CORRECTIONS FOR THE < YEAR-BOOK, or Directory of Women's Work'— a 
New Edition of which is in preparation, and will be issued on Jan. x, 1883— should be 
forwarded to her, c/o Messrs. Hatchard, 187 Piccadilly, London, IMMEDIATELY. 



\ fSi€ti\tsX ^i^ for i^ecessssitoust <!lent(etaomen/ 

HE above is the name of a Society which offers to 
obtain gratuitous medical advice for ladies in needy 
circumstances, upon payment of an annual subscrip- 
tion of one guinea, the first instalment of which must be paid 
while the subscriber is in good health. Its annual meeting 
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was held at 2 East India Avenue in the course of last season, 
and much surprise was expressed that more persons eligible 
for its assistance had not availed themselves of it. Perhaps 
the speaker hardly realised how large a sum a guinea is for 
any one in health, who is also very poor, to cast away, as it 
were, upon what she would fain hope to be the very remote 
contingency of sickness. Foresight is by no means a com- 
mon virtue. If it were, there would be far fewer cases of 
destitution and of penniless old age. But there may possibly 
be other reasons why women living on weekly, or even 
quarterly, earnings are disinclined to face the unwelcome fact 
of possible ill-health, when it requires them to make their 
pockets lighter by a sum amounting to, perhaps, one twentieth 
of their whole annual income. Incongruities are to be met 
with in every direction, but in none do they seem more unex- 
pected, or even capricious, than when encountered in our 
efforts to help our fellow-creatures. Philanthropists have 
much to learn when they set themselves to try and befriend 
others ; but no lesson is more important than that of placing 
themselves as much as possible in the position of the recipient, 
and asking themselves how, and in what manner, they would 
themselves prefer to be befriended under precisely similar 
circumstances. If they find that imagination fails them, or 
that what it prompts is still not acceptable to the person they 
desire to benefit, it is most desirable that they should take Ais 
or her view of the case^ and, if possible, frame their mode of 
relief upon the tastes and wishes of the sufferer rather than 
upon their own. But they must even then be prepared for 
disappointments and perhaps rebuffs. No class of persons is 
more fastidious about the details of life than those who seem 
to lack its larger possessions, and the most trifling objections 
(as they appear to outsiders) are made against propositions 
which, judging by the condition of those to whom they are 
made, would seem to be like offering life to the dead. ' Thank 
you, but I don't think that will quite suit me ;' * It is not 
exactly what I am looking for ;' 'I never could bear an east 
aspect,' or * an early dinner,* or * a late supper,' or ' the pre- 
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sence of children/ or anything else, which, compared with the 
need of the speaker, described, and possibly quite truly, as 
that of complete destitution, would seem so trifling as to be 
quite incredible, when taken into consideration that drowning 
men — and the comparison is hardly an exaggeration — ^have 
been known to clutch at a straw. 

No proverb is more frequently falsified than the rather 
rough but not altogether unkindly one, ' Beggars should not 
be choosers.* Beggars are often very particular as to the 
mode in which they shall be relieved, and it by no means 
happens that the best-intentioned help will be accepted even 
by the most needy. Homes remain empty while harrowing 
tales of homelessness abound, because something repellent in 
the regulations, some want of consideration in the hours for 
meals or the arrangements of the household, some arbitrary 
denial of small comforts, such as permission to hang a picture 
or to move a bed, or even the mode in which the payments 
are to be made, make it unacceptable to those for whom it 
has been benevolently designed. 

So also in other matters, and especially in this of Medical 
Assistance. The last thing any one, however depressed in 
circumstances, can bear to part with, is their right of choice 
or freedom of action in personal matters ; and it must surely 
be a spirit of antagonism to what is supposed to be somebody s 
arbitrary enactments which causes so many women to prefer 
Unqualified Practitioners and Quack Medicines to regularly 
trained Medical Men and their prescriptions, whether Homoeo- 
pathic or otherwise. Most women past youth, especially 
when they have been through privations and mental distress, 
have to endure over and over again, with patient and silent 
endurance, much bodily infirmity ; and it is sometimes, per- 
haps, because they think it will be less likely to be known 
that they have recourse to some quack doctor, or advertised 
nostrum, instead of applying to a recognised medical man. 
What sums are thus spent by many who can ill afford to 
waste a shilling would be incredible except on the hypothesis 
that many of us seem to prefer being killed by a treatment 
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we have ourselves chosen to being cured by one provided 
for us. 

Several medical gentlemen * have, we believe, been good 
enough to signify to the Committee of the Working Ladies' 
Guild their willingness to attend, free of charge, any patients 
recommended to them by it ; besides the offer alluded to by 
* Ina ' in the correspondence that closes this article, but, we 
believe, with little more result. The shrinking from attending 
a public Dispensary, so thoughtfully alluded to by Dr. Fuller, 
will, we fear, prevent many ladies from availing themselves of 
the form of assistance he has been good enough to describe 
to our readers ; but we would venture to ask those who may 
be tempted to yield to such a weakness, Whether the care of 
our health is not a duty to the God Who gave us our lives, as 
well as to ourselves and friends ? and whether this duty may 
not be eased to us as much as any other which we perform 
as a matter of conscience .? If they see it in this light or 
no, we would in any case beg them to pause and consider 
before having recourse to any of the numerous unauthorised 
practitioners, who, with a smattering of knowledge, boundless 
conceit, and a hungry greed, lie in wait for helpless, timid 
women, who will only escape from their toils when it is no 
longer possible to wring another fee from their emptied 
purses, and too often, with ruined constitutions or injuries 
they must carry to their grave. 

This subject is one of such importance that we do not 
apologise for removing these letters from our Correspondence 
columns and placing them here to clinch the argument of 
this article. * Ina ' writes : — 

* In the November number of IVork and Leisure I see a notice of 
" a generous offer of medical advice for destitute ladies." Some four or 



* Since writing the above, a communication has reached us that a Medical 
Gentleman in the neighbourhood of Grosvenor Square has been so much im- 
pressed with the need of poor ladies for cheaper medical assistance, that he will 
give advice to any such at his Dispensary for is. a visit, or for three months for a 
fee of one guinea. His address can be supplied to applicants by Miss Phillips, 
15 Dorset Street, Portman Square, w. 
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five years ago I offered to obtain gratuitous advice, hospital letters, 
&c.f for any poor ladies of the Ladies' Guild. I had one application 
made to me. I obtained a hospital bed, and the patient was operated 
upon by an eminent surgeon. I have never received another application. 
If the same offer can be of service to any poor ladies in whom you are 
interested, I would willingly repeat it, and if you would allow letters to be 
addressed to " Ina," to your care, to be forwarded to me, I would use my 
influence to obtain such advice as would be suited to the case, and as a 
^ick-nurse I should probably be able to judge under whose care to place 
the patient. * Ina.' 

Dr. Fuller, so well known as an ardent worker in the 
cause of Charity Reform, writes as follows : — 

^With reference to a paragraph in your number for November 
regarding " the distress often suffered by struggling gentlewomen, either 
in their own persons or in that of their children, when unable to pay 
for medical attendance," I beg to call your attention to the Metropolitan 
Provident Medical Association, 24 Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 
The Association makes arrangements by which "persons of every class, 
-who are intermediate between those who can pay the ordinary profes- 
sional fees and the paupers whose medical treatment is provided for 
under the Poor Law,'* can " become members of local Associations, on a 
co-operative, mutual assurance principle, whereby they can obtain advan- 
tages similar to those possessed by the rich." Single persons pay an 
entrance-fee of u., and 6d. a-month. Family cards are issued on 
payment of an entrance-fee of is. 6d, and is, a-month. In right of these 
payments members are entitled to select as their doctor any one of the 
medical staff, and in time of sickness receive medical advice, medicine, 
and, if necessary, attendance at their own homes. Unless too ill, 
members must go to the Dispensary at such hours of the morning and 
evening as their doctors attend. This compulsory attendance at the 
Dispensary may be distasteful for many reasons to ladies, but without 
troubling your readers with the sufRcient causes for such an arrangement 
I would only remind them how small is the drawback compared to the 
boon of a doctor without a doctor's bill. I append the addresses of the 
existing branches : — 3 Leicester Street, Leicester Square ; 5 Lamb's 
Conduit Street, Bloomsbury ; 43 Golbome Road, Notting Hill ; 12 
Katherine Street, Croydon ; 224 Goswell Road, E.C. ; 472 New Cross 
Road, Deptford ; 68 Lupus Street, Pimlico ; 62 Camden Road, Camden 
Town. In addition, the Hackney Provident Dispensary, Town Hall, 
Hackney, will become a branch of the Association in a few weeks, and 
other branches will shortly be opened. 

* I am, Madam, your obedient Servant, S. D, Fuller. 

* 85 Inverness Terrace, w^ 
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®ur ILife in t^t i£land)e> 

OR 
EXTRACTS FROM AN ENGLISH LADY'S JOURNAL IN NEBRASKA. 

{Concluded from page 338.) 

iS/^.— Fred rode down to Neligh on business, with strict injunctions not to 
return without newspapers and candy. I stood in the veranda, watching him 
disappear in the long grass. The mare was soon quite hidden, and only Fred's 
gray hat was to be seen. The height of the grass is almost incredible, I could not 
have believed it if I had not seen it ; almost all the grass is over six feet in the 
bottoms, and it is a great exertion to go through it on foot. Now I see the use of 
the hooded stirrups on the 'cow-boy' saddles; awkward as they look, they must 
lessen the work of pushing through the grass considerably for the ponies. Picked 
some flowers, and drew some crewel-work designs from them. Round the house 
the grass is yellow, with these pretty, graceful sunflowers — more like single dahlias 
than the large ones, like plates, that we have at home. About twenty flowers 
grow on the plant, which is three feet high. Some of the flowers here are veiy 
pretty, but the absence of blue flowers of any kind is remarkable. Yellow is the 
only colour that seems to flourish. On the whole, I am disappointed with prairie 
flowers ; but I suppose it is further south that the brilliant colours are to be found. 
Arthur says that in the spring before we came the prairie looked very pretty 
—one mass of crocuses and a sort of tall primrose. There is a kind of aquatic 
plant, with large arrow-headed leaves and long branches of pure white flowers. I 
have gathered some of the seed, which I shall try at home. Many of the flowers 
have a curiously familiar look, taking one back in memory to well-known gardens. 
There is the gentinella, golden-feather Michaelmas daisies, and little acacias. I 
am often sorry I did not bring my botany books, which I did not value much at 
home. There was not much excitement in knowing the botanical names of dear 
old wild flowers ; their common country names, that I knew since childhood, 
were quite enough for me : but with new forms to be seen every day, I find my 
old botanical knowledge more usefid and amusing than I ever expected it to be. 

Tiath, — Fred returned from Neligh, bringing newspapers and books from 

Mrs. M . If I was near Mrs. M now, I am sure my gratitude would be 

embarrassing. In fact, the gratitude one feels for books out here cannot be 
measured by words ; but I feel equal to deeds, even with the thermometer at 98*. 
We all sat on the wood pile and revelled in the papers ; not that they are any* 
thing to revel in — quite the contrary ; nothing but a dearth in the shape of reading 
would induce me to look at the local press. 

Every time I take it up I am disgusted with the coarseness, flippancy, and 
irreverence. If, as every one acknowledges, the press is the moral pulse of a 
country, America is in a very bad way. Not only is this seen in small frontier 
papers, for surely the Chicago Times ought to be at least a shade better, but it is not. 
After that sad loss of the Victoria the heading of the column was ' More food 
for fishes.' How can any one be surprised at the terrible indifference people here 
display to human life, when in common terms they speak of Death ' handing in the 
checks?' thus lowering one of God's greatest appeals to human nature to remember 
hat this world is only a passing shadow of things to come to a common business 
transaction ! I am not now speaking of cultivated Eastern men or Bostonians, 
l>ut of the common run of the busy, rushing, pushing man — 'dollar hunting' to 
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the exclusion of health, and, sadly enough, too often of conscience. It is for that 
class that these papers are published, and it is presumably significant of their 
feelings. 

Just after I was dressed and had opened the doors, Mr. H , a ranche-man 

not far from here — or at least, counting prairie distances, twenty miles being 
nothing — drove up, and asked for the gentlemen, who never get up till they 
hear me grinding the coffee for breakfast. I ' roused them up, and asked Mr. 

H to stay to break&st : he is going up the valley to buy some cattle. After 

lie was gone, Arthur told me that last winter, when the snow was very deep, he 
and his * cow-boy ' were snowed up for more than a fortnight ; all they had to 

-eat were the inevitable beans, they were even out of coffee. Mr. H roasted 

them, and made coffee of them, and made more into bread. 

22nd, — Fred went out shooting, but with no result, as usual. It is impossible 
to get chickens without a dog, and now that Fan has been stolen, it is scarcely 

worth while to get another. Mrs. D drove over in her buggy this morning 

to ask me to stay with her for a few days, and will come for me to-morrow. 
She tells me that there are large patches of cacti on the other side of the river, 
and that some botanist counted twenty-two varieties between this and the Fort. 
I am looking forward to a pleasant time. 

2$rd. — Mrs. D called early to-day for me, and after lunch we drove over. 

The fords are pretty deep, even in this hot weather. Mrs. D told me all 

-sorts of stray bits about American life which I found very amusing, especially 
about the State Fairs held annually in every State. They are not only agricultural 
:show5, but a sort of exhibition of everything ; needlework, plain and fancy, is 
•entered; photography, pictures, all have separate departments; and prizes are 

^ven in money, or * premiums,' as Mrs. D called them. Even dinners are 

cooked, each class consisting of six or eight girls taking a course ; a jury of 
^[entlemen or ladies decide, after eating them, to which dish they will award the 
prize.. Honey, jams, and canned fruits are exhibited, and even babies ! In fact 
it is tA^ event of the year, anxiously anticipated by all the younger members of 
the farmers' &milies, who then have the opportunity of seeing old friends, wearing 
new dresses, and, to use their own expression, ' having a good time ; ' added to 
which they might take a premium for pumpkin pie, or any other dainty they are 
clever at making : the one element, anticipation, which is often wanting at our 
more civilised y^« champHres at home, is fully represented. 

I was extremely surprised when we arrived to find Mrs. D 's house con- 
sisted of only two rooms ; from the outside it appeared much larger. Mrs. D 

cleverly unharnessed her ponies, at which I assisted. She is very vain of her 
performance, which is a new accomplishment. Her husband is staying at Neligh 
for the advantage of being near his doctor ; an old wound in the knee, got in the 
battle of Cedar Creek, giving him a great deal of trouble. The American 
Government is very generous in the matter of pensions. No questions are asked 
about the wound being gained in action, but the application is granted imme* 

diately, even when, as in Mr. D 's case, it is not applied for till five or six 

years after. 

24/ii. — Mrs. D— gave me a most funny account of her eventful life last 
-winter. Mr. D— — was doing very well in business, but got this * Western 
fever,* and imagining he would make a fortune in stock-raising, he insisted on 
starting at once for the West. He preceded her, got the house built, and bought 
the stock. By the time all this was ready, winter had just b^;un. When she 
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arrived, she found that the sudden hard work, after a city life, had told upon 

Mr. D 's health, and that he was too ill to stir. There she was, on the 

middle of the prairie, with only the hired man and several hundred cattle. 
Winter began by a terrific snow-storm, and then she discovered that the herdsman 
was an arrant coward. He was the son of a Methodist minister, and while 
the weather was fine he was an3rthing but a religious man, but the instant even 
a thunderstorm began, he commenced reading his (Bible and groaning, and no 
work could be got out of him. The storm abated a little after three days, and 
it was necessary to cut a pathway to the stable to release the imprisoned cattle. 

Mr. D was by this time so ill as to be unable to leave his bed, and he was 

getting excited at the probable loss of his valuable stock. Mrs. D , to try 
and set his mind at rest, tucked up her dress, put on his india-rubber boots, and 
went out to see after the man, who had been gone more than an hour. She 
found him halfway between the house and the stable, leaning on his shovel. 
She asked, with very natural indignation, why he did not go and give the cattle 
some food ; he lifted his head slowly and said, ' I was reading in Ezekiel this 
morning, " Woe ! woe ! unutterable woe !" ' He then dropped his head again on 

the spade and would not stir. Poor Mrs. D did not know what to do. It 

was evident now that the man was suffering from religious monomania ; she 
could not bear to excite her husband by telling him the state of the case, as of 
course he could do nothing, but she at last induced the man to cut the path. 
When the weather cleared a little she arranged with some neighbouring families 
to assist him with the cattle. Altc^ether she had a very hard time of it last winter. 

25/A. — The heat is very great. Mrs. D drove me down by the river to a 

place called ' The Yellow Banks,' which are high banks of yellow sand shelving 
abruptly into the river, covered with wild vine and poisonous oak. I could 
scarcely believe it was prairie above the banks, the river flowing round their 
bases and the woods on each side looking so like ordinary civilised scenery. 
While we were crossing the ford I saw a water-snake vrinding like (unpoetical 
as the simile is) a dark boot-lace in the water, just by the horses* feet. We drove 
rapidly on, and soon we were at home. Mrs. D— would not stay but returned 
at once, so as to cross the river while daylight lasted. 

26/A. — To-day, for the first time, we did not spend Sunday at home. As we 
are leaving so soon, mother and I were anxious not to go without seeing some- 
thing of the country round us, so we started off this morning iii the waggon. The 
turn-out was irresistibly ludicrous. She and I were seated on two low carpet- 
chairs which were placed in the back part of the wa^on ; Fred, in his big felt 
hat, driving. We opened our large white umbrellas and started majestically, 
d la John Gilpin. I am sure I laughed for the first half mile. I soon had time 
to get over my amusement, however ; I had no idea travelling in a wa^on was 
so fatiguing. 

The heat was very great, and we were very glad to see our destination, Mr. 

S 's house, in the distance. When we arrived there we found he had gone 

across the river. Mr. S-*-— was on the other side of the river, where we could 
go and return by that side to see both sides of the river. Fred said, * Did you 
look at Mr. S^— *s man ?' I said, * Yes, a heavy-looking man, whittling away : 
what about him?' Fred said, 'A few years ago he was beyond the Black Hills 
in a ranche, where, with two other men, he was building a corral. They were 
just going to dinner, and one of the men was chopping wood, when a rattlesnake 
5tung him above the wrist. He said, "Take it off, boys; it's my only chance. 



» 
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The man laid his ann on a block of wood, and Charlie took it off with one chop 
of the axe ; he, with the other man's assistance, tied up the veins they saw 
exposed, and with a burning frying-pan cauterised the wound. They then lifted 
the man to his saddle, and tied him on his horse ; one went each side of him to 
catch him in case he fell, and they galloped to the nearest town, which was 
twenty-five miles off, where a doctor completed their operation. The man went 
on satisfactorily, and is now working on the ranche with an iron hook, hke 

Captain Cuttle. Certainly when I saw Charlie H' whittling away and 

looking so stolid, I never imagined he was the principal person in so exciting 
an episode. We did not arrive at home till very late, and tired and hot, and 
were glad to crawl to bed. 

2JtA.—l can scarcely believe that next week we shall be in Caaada. I am 
looking forward with horror to the packing, the heat is so oppressive. In fact 
I seem to write of nothing else but heat and mosquitoes, so I shall not drive my 
pen any more till I arrive at * fresh fields of pasture new' in 

CANADA! 
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E $Iea for I9augi)tetss. 

T may have seemed in my former paper, *A Plea for 
Mothers,* as though I were unjust in tone towards the 
Daughters ; but it was necessary to put the case as strongly 
for one side as I could ; I hope now I may be equally successful in 
representing it from the other side. In theory, probably every one 
now-a-days considers it important that a woman should be cultivated 
and well-informed ; but it is curious how little theory and practice 
have to do with each other in the lives of most people. In many 
cases a girl of intelligence, and more or less ability, begins her grown- 
up home-life with the determination both to be useful at home and 
to continue the improvement of her own mind as she goes on in life. 
She is aware that she cannot study as much as when she was regularly 
in the schoolroom, but she thinks that she can get an hour or two in 
the day to herself, and she feels that it will be a backbone to her daily 
life. To her amazement she finds, that though there does not seem 
to be very much going on at home, and though perhaps there are 
others to help in the home-duties, still that this hour or two is almost 
impossible to get. If she tries for it before breakfast, she finds that 
her mother is miserable at her getting up so early; if at night, 
that (with more reason) late hours and waste of coal or candles are 
objected to ; if in the morning, it is ' so inconvenient for the house- 
maids not to be able to do her room ' whenever it suits them ; if in 
the afternoon, there are visits to be paid or received ; if in the evening, 
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her parents naturally complain that they never see her at all. If she 
be a girl of energy she probably tries one time after another, failing in 
each ; then, perhaps, she joins a reading society, hoping that may 
help her ; then, if she be conscientious and high-principled, she worries 
herself as to whether she ought to keep up work at all ; and at last, 
only too probably, gives up the attempt in despair, and adds another 
to the large phalanx of aimless young ladies who might be of so much 
use in the world, and who are of so little. Sometimes, too, the young 
girl, fresh from her Confirmation, comes to live at home in a parish 
where there is great need of workers, and where the clergyman thank- 
fully enlists her in his staff. Her parents make no objection to her 
undertaking such work, and all seems smooth ; but as time goes on 
she finds that every hour given to the parish is grudged to it by the 
home authorities, that every cold she catches is set down to * that 
horrid school,' and every time she is tired it is the fault of * that 
working party.' Every home engagement seems unaccountably to 
fall foul of her other work ; and so, if she is trying at all to be a useful 
daughter at home, the parish work gets more and more irregular, till 
at last it ceases altogether, and the clergyman sighs over another 
promising helper gone. Of course there is the other side of the 
story, where the girl, provoked and irritated by perpetual interference, 
holds resolutely to her work, and breaks away more and more firom 
home, till at length she is really of no use there at all ; and it may 
be questioned which of these two results is the more deplorable* 
Whose is the fault ? Not altogether the parents', of course. The 
young people are very often inconsiderate, wilful, foolish about their 
own occupations ; but why do not the mothers bring their expe- 
rience and wisdom to bear on the matter, and remember that they 
have been girls themselves, just as foolish, probably, as their daughters,, 
though their folly may have been of a different kind ? 

However little they may sympathise secretly with their daughters'^ 
tastes and fancies, why can they not meet them half way, and so, by 
a mutual ' give and take,' prevent the growth of that unhappy dis- 
tance between mothers and grown-up daughters which too often lasts 
all through those years in which the mother should be the dearest 
companion and confidante of her child ? It may be a great pity that 
the daughters' tastes and pursuits are not identical with their mothers', 
but, in the first place, is it likely they should be ? and secondly, if they 
are not, why try to force the girl into a, mould she cannot fit and must 
rebel against, instead of going along a little way with her in her own 
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path, and being her friend and counsellor in it, as God intended that 
mothers should be to their daughters while they are with them ? It is 
far better for the girl herself that she should work off the effervescence 
of energy while she is young than that it should be all bottled up, and 
perhaps have to expend itself in later years. And do mothers ever 
reflect what harm they may do a girl by this bottling-up process when 
successful ? Who has not sighed at the sight of a woman of, perhaps, 
forty or fifty, with no pursuits beyond visiting and dressing, no resources 
beyond gossip and novel-reading ; her powers all unused, her judg- 
ment never matured, her capacity for study of any kind gone for want 
of training ? Sometimes such a woman lives a dull, respectable, useless 
life at home ; sometimes she drifts into second-rate literary or artistic 
society ; sometimes she travels about on the Continent in search of 
amusement, and lives at all kinds of queer ^pensions ;* and how often 
one hears from those who were her contemporaries, * Oh, she really 
was not so foolish or dull as a girl ; in fact, she had very good capa- 
cities, but it wasn't the way in those days for girls to keep up school- 
room work after they grew up, and so she dropped most of her pur- 
suits,' &c. &c. Such a woman is a blot upon God's earth. Does any 
mother wish this fate for her daughter ? 

It is more difficult to fight a battle for ' the daughters ' when a 
girl really wishes to take up some profession for herself at an early 
age : something that involves her actually leaving home altogether ; 
in fact, in the present state of society no general defence for such 
cases can be given ; each one must be judged on its own merits. I do 
not myself think that, unless in very exceptional cases, a girl should 
take up any line of life in defiance of her parents' wishes any more 
than that she should marry in such a way ; but I do think it a great 
pity when a strong vocation of any kind is thwarted, and it seems to 
me that where God has planted a gift He, may often, intend it as an 
intimation of the future career, unlikely as such a career may seem 
at the time to us short-sighted mortals. Again, considering how often 
* riches take to themselves wings,' it does seem a mistake when a girl 
has the capacity, and where the parents can afford it, not to let her 
have the training and practice that may some day, if needful, make 
her independent; but, most of all, is it not a grievous pity that 
parents should set themselves against their children's wishes, unless 
they have vefy good reasons for doing so? As to saying that work 
or study will make a girl less likely or less fit to be married, that 
is perfect nonsense ; young men and young women will fall in love 
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with each other to the end of all time ; if it isn't in one way, it 
will be in another; and surely an attachment springing up from 
similarity of tastes and common pursuits is as likely to ^ wear well ' 
as one that grows up over waltzing and lawn-tennis. Intellectual 
work of any kind often seems to make a girl hard and unsentimental 
in early youth, but that is only because brain sometimes develops 
before heart, and the girl who at twenty despises young men, and 
doesn't care for babies, and thinks it * dreadful ' when any of her 
friends marry, will, if not tormented or lectured on the subject then, 
fall in love just as heartily if her time for it ever comes, and be just 
as devoted a wife and mother at five-and-twenty or thirty as the most 
domesticated and unintellectual of women can be. Moreover, she 
will bring to her home-work a cultivated head as well as a loving 
heart ; and though head may be worth little in a woman without 
heart, the combination is a very good and desirable one. In all 
probability her time for regular and steady work comes to an end 
with the cares and duties of married life, but her past years of study 
and work will then bear fruit, and with the enlarged sphere and fuDer 
influence her well-trained powers will increase and develop, so that 
she will be a real centre of good wherever her lot may be cast. 

If she remain single, and family ties pass away from her, she may, 
of course, devote herself more exclusively to some one branch of work, 
and become a leader in that ; but this is a subject that would take us 
far beyond the limits of this paper. Only, let the mothers of England 
grant their daughters the time and the power to use their years ot 
girlhood well and wisely, not insisting that they should be merely 
years of amusement or of waiting for marriage, and I venture to pre- 
dict that the husbands and the children of these daughters will be 
very much the gainers in the years to come. S. F. M. 
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No. v.— A FRENCH PENSION. 



I. — The School. 
ADAME BONHOMIE'S school-building was perfect, so at 
least visitors and her own prospectus said. The house had 
been built for the purpose, and contained dormitories, class- 
rooms, play-room, refectories — all on the most approved model. It 
was situated in a pleasant suburb of Paris, and had within its own 
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walls a large gravelled playground, with fine trees in it, and a little 
flower-garden for Madame herself. 

Madame Bonhomie was a fat, jolly old optimist, who seemed 
sincerely to believe that everything was always just what it should 
be, and that all the people about her were all that they ought 
to be. Unfortunately, in the second item at least, she was mistaken. 
Her chief coadjutor was Mademoiselle Le Sage, a good teacher and 
an able woman, who was the mainstay of the school ; but what could 
she do with 120 pupils of every age and nation, and a staff of 
teachers whom Madame Bonhomie had appointed because they were 
helpless orphans ? — that, at least, was her own account of the matter, 
and it was borne out by the fact, that few of the under-mistresses had 
any other recommendation. 

Of the 120 pupils, about ninety were French. The remaining 
thirty seemed to include all the nations of the earth, but the majority 
of them were English. The French girls slept in dormitories — long 
rooms with beds about two feet apart down each side — and dressed 
partly in the two-feet spaces between the beds, partly in the lavatories 
— rooms which contained as many basins as could possibly be placed 
in them. Under these circumstances washing was very cursory. A 
bath was a rare luxury, which might be had about once a fortnight 
in summer on payment of a fee of one franc. As a very plain uni- 
form was the rule of the school, there was no temptation to put off 
time in decoration. The whole school was divided into about six 
classes, each of which had a room and a sous-mattresse to itself. The 
mistress was always with the girls — taught them in school, stayed with 
them at recreation, and slept with them at night. We foreigners 
were very sorry for these young sous-mattresses, and they were sorry 
for themselves. They had taken to teaching, for the most part, from 
no natural taste, but because they had no dot, and therefore could 
never marry. Marriage was, of course, the only career which came 
within their range of vision, and for that they openly sighed All of 
them held certificates, but several of them seemed to be profoundly 
ignorant and stupid. 

The daily course of events for a French girl or a French teacher 
was : rise at half-past six, study and prayers till half-past eight ; then 
breakfast, of soup, bread, and a cake of chocolate ; after that, lessons 
again till half-past twelve; then dejeuner, of meat and vegetables, 
bread-and-cheese, and wine — an hour and a half for play; then study 
again ; dinner at half-past six — half an hour for play : then study 
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again till half-past nine, which was bed-time. If this time-table be 
counted up, it will be found that eleven hours are left for lessons, 
and that time each girl actually did spend sitting on a bench without 
any back in front of a desk. There were no holidays except Sundays, 
a few great festivals, and the vacations. The girls ought certainly to 
have learnt a great deal. About an hour every afternoon was de- 
voted to sewing, during which a story, generally a translation from 
Sir Walter Scott, was read, so that the period of actual lessons may 
be reduced to ten hours. Arithmetic was taught pretty thoroughly. 
All the older girls had lessons in English, but as that was taught by 
a special teacher, the class-mistress did not like them to give much 
time to it, and very little was learnt. Far the greater part of the 
studies consisted of learning small bits of books of history, geography, 
and very elementary science, by heart. 

Teaching, as we understand it, was not attempted by the sous- 
mattresses. Their duties seemed to consist in listening whilst each 
girl in succession tried to repeat a disjointed little bit of history, and 
keeping order whilst they studied. The latter task was certainly 
onerous. Learning aloud seems to be the practice amongst French 
girls, and they are as capable as others of miscellaneous chatter and 
mischief. When the noise became intolerable. Mademoiselle used 
to bang down her fist upon the desk, or emit various threats and 
exclamations which, if translated, would be called oaths. 

Dictation was a daily lesson for all who could write, and almost 
all the girls learnt music ; but the greater part of their studies was 
historical. One class, not the highest, was learning French, English, 
Ancient and Sacred History, and, not considering this mixture suffi- 
cient, they were occupied upon three diffeirent periods of the French 
history at the same time. They had also lectures on French litera- 
ture. How much the girls may have profited by this mass of history 
I do not know ; certainly all I retain of it is an impression of utter 
confusion. 

When the class was arranged, Mademoiselle would begin at one 
end of it : * Histoire sainte ; Marie, rdcitez.' Marie thereupon jumped 
up and jabbered off" a page or so of sacred history, whilst the other girls 
learnt out loud, chatted, or ate sweeties, screened by their desks. In 
the recitation fluency was the one thing needful, so much so that a 
girl of quick imagination might invent her history and be sure of a 
good mark, so as it went straight on ; but woe to her if she stumbled 
or stuck. Mademoiselle's excuse for paying little attention to the 
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sense probably was that she did not know. When Marie had finished, 
Josephine began, and so on all through the ordinary class hours. 
Mademoiselle's work was, indeed, only preparation ; the girls were 
taught or examined in all the subjects by 'professors,' male and 
female, but as each of these gave at most only an hour a-week, 
children of twelve and thirteen might have been the better for some- 
thing more of the nature of teaching, and older girls could surely 
have practised a more intelligent mode of study. 

The result of this style of teaching was great facility in learning by 
heart, and a considerable stock of facts, but very little intelligence 
or love of learning. As the girls generally left school at sixteen, it 
would be unfair to compare them collectively with English school- 
girls, but in the power of putting two and two together they were 
certainly inferior to girls of the same age in this country. 

(To be continued.) 



WOMEN have so much to do with food after it has been produced, 
and before it is ready for the table, that it may perhaps be as well 
for them occasionally to look back a little and see where it has come 
from. 

By Minor Food Production I mean the production of small articles of 
food, or, as the French more neatly term it, la petite culture; so it will 
be understood I shall not say anything about corn-growing, or the 
management of flocks and herds. 

From the Report of the Commissioners of Customs for 1881 we learn 
that 2,322,390/. was spent upon eggs, 457,553/. upon game and poultry 
(including rabbits), 10,866,151/. upon butter, 393,072/. upon vegetables, 
1,718,907/. upon fruit, and 1,097,512/. upon potatoes, giving a total of 
16,855,585/. worth of food imported from abroad during one year. 

Surely this is a fact of which we all ought to be ashamed, for would 
it not be far better for us all if the money we thus annually pay to foreign 
lands was kept circulating in our own country ? 

The larger part of the money spent upon eggs went to France, she 
receiving 1,241,064/., while the remaining 1,081,326/. was divided between 
Denmark, Holland, Germany, Spain, Portugal, &c. 

One of the reasons why the French are enabled to send us such 
quantities of eggs is, that it is the custom for all peasants to keep fowls, 
and therefore the number of eggs produced is enormous. It has been 
proved that fowls will not do well where more than from 350 to 400 are 
kept, for if the number is larger than this each fowl cannot have individual 
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care, and therefore will not thrive. Fowls cannot be kept with profit 
where the food is thrown to them in any sort of fashion, where the houses 
and perches are not suitable, and where there is not some one, who has 
been trained to look after fowls inteUigently, to give strict personal super- 
vision. It does not do for a dairymaid, simply because she is a dairy- 
maid, unless she has an intelligent knowledge of fowls and plenty of time 
to attend to them, to have charge of the poultry-yard, or misfortune and 
loss will be all that is got fi-om keeping fowls. Home-grown food always 
commands a higher price than the foreign article, provided it is not 
inferior. We know with what disdain French eggs are looked upon for 
eating, though they may be passable for cooking purposes. Their in- 
feriority is simply due to their not being firesh on account of length of 
transit, and as the grower who sells them gets them in large quantities, 
his customers suffer as he gets towards the end of his supply. 

Some excellent classes were held last spring at South Kensington on 
poultry, dairy, and bee management, and I should strongly advise all who 
intend to take up food production as a profession, to attend similar classes, 
and also to spend some months with a teacher who has proved that these 
industries can be made profitable. Like all businesses, if they are taken 
up without any previous technical education, it will be found, often too 
sadly, that experientia docet, and nothing else. 

In the poultry examination held by Mr. Tegetmeier at the end of the 
lectures last spring, very practical questions were asked, such as, (i) Give 
an account of the best method of managing sitting hens, describing the 
proper nests ; (2) What are the points that should be aimed at in breeding 
fowls for the market and table ? (3) Describe the management of chickens 
when first hatched, especially as to their early feeding ; (4) Describe the 
cause, treatment, and prevention of gapes ; (5) Give an account of the 
most profitable system of rearing ducks for the market, &c. 

The right management of a dairy ought to be better known than it is. 
How often it happens that both in London and the country — but especially 
in the latter — there is a complaint of the badness of the butter ! This is 
altogether wrong ; for England is a splendid country for dairy cows, and 
it is simply through ignorance that our cows and milk are not far better 
than they are. Cows should be properly tended and fed, or else the milk 
and cream will not be good. But however well the cow may be looked 
after, it will be of no use unless the dairy is well managed ; and by well 
managed I mean scientifically managed — that is, with a knowledge of the 
principles which govern the production of cream, butter, and cheese. 
Cleanliness, ventilation, and strict attention to details, are essential for 
the profitable management of a dairy. Two of the questions asked at 
the examination at South Kensington were, (i) How should milk be 
treated in the dairy ? — mention a few matters that should not be neglected 
in connexion with dairy management ; and (2) How would you conduct 
the operation of churning, and in what way would you treat the butter 
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immediately afterwards ? It is often difficult to find a market for butter 
in the country while the price is very high in large towns. This is easily 
understood. Buttermen in towns must be able to give their customers a 
continuous supply of one make of butter, and this can never be done 
while each small farmer makes up his own quantity. One remedy for 
this is to have d^p6ts where cream can be received and made into butter 
so that a large quantity of one brand can be sent out. In this way butter 
could be made more frequently, and it would be possible to keep it sweet 
longer, as there would be no fear of the cream becoming rancid before it 
was churned. * Creameries,' as they are called, have been in operation in 
America for some years past, and a few enterprising landlords have intro- 
duced them into England. 

The third subject that was treated of at South Kensington was bee 
management. Bees, of all creatures, require skilful and scientific manage- 
ment to make them profitable. Without a thorough knowledge of their 
habits and ways no honey will be gathered for the owner. Three of the 
questions set at the examination were, (i) Give an outline of the economy 
of the hive, tracing the history of the perfect bee from its origin in the 
^SS > (2) In what way would you proceed to winter a stock ? (3) Do 
bees increase our fruit-crops ? If so, why ? 

Flower-growing is one of the most enticing of employments, and can 
be made profitable if it is thoroughly understood, and constantly and 
carefully looked after. It will not do to sow a pan of seeds and leave it, 
because if the seeds germinate they will require shading, watering, 
pricking out, planting out, &c., each change of soil and pot being done at 
the right time, or the plants will grow weakly if crowded together, and 
too long and lanky for want of sun. 

Vegetable and fruit-growing also offer a wide field for work, and it is 
always found that the better the supply of these foods the greater is 
the demand. 

Classes for landscape gardening are held at the Crystal Palace, and 
are open to women. One lady is studying there now with a view to 
making landscape gardening her profession. 

For those happy people whose lives are spent in the country, but who 
have no definite occupation, what can be more enjoyable than such home 
work? work that is useful, ever-changing, and all-engrossing, if it is taken up 
intelligently, scientifically, and with the earnest endeavour to improve our 
home industries, and make England a still happier and more prosperous 
country than she is. For if all who can would help to lessen our food 
imports, we should soon have occasion to notice a great decrease in the 
sums of money annually paid away to France and America for those 
articles of food which ought to be grown at home. 

May Thorne, 

Ifoft, Sec. Association for the Promotion of Food Production by Women, 
Sotithover Grange, Lewes, 
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PART III.— COOKING. 




ROM the consideration of Painting to that of Cooking may- 
seem a sharp descent ; yet this last is so valuable an art, 
and has so much to recommend it (even when only carried 
out at home), that it should have a high place among special pursuits 
for women. We all know the social revolution in the culinary art 
which has been effected by the South Kensington School of Cookery, 
so that it is now not only possible, but even fashionable^ for girls of 
the higher classes to graduate in cooking, as thoroughly as in other 
arts and sciences. But the supply of good cooks in the lower classes 
does not at all equal the demand ; it is, therefore, a great advantage 
to a lady to be able to instruct her servants in. the mysteries of really 
good cooking — an advantage which she will find her whole family not 
slow to appreciate. 

I know a young lady, the daughter of a clergyman, who, having 
taken high certificates at South Kensington, now superintends and 
instructs at home a young girl of sixteen, who in this way obtains 
first-rate instruction with small wages, and, when competent to under- 
take it, is provided with a good situation as cook ; thus making way, 
about every two years, for another candidate for instruction. In this 
way much practical good is done, especially when lessons in cottage 
cookery are given to the parishioners at the schoolroom ; for there is 
little doubt that the craving for stimulants, so terribly common in 
cottage-homes, is due, in great measure, to the want of proper nou- 
rishing food. It is one of the excellent rules at South Kensington 
that no waste is allowed; and if only this could be taught to all young 
women, the value of the instruction would be incalculable. 

Another lady, the orphan daughter of an officer, having obtained 
her certificate (not only for a knowledge of cookery, but also as a 
lecturer on the subject), now gives lessons in cooking at a large pro- 
vincial town, where she is equally valued as a true gentlewoman and 
a most useful member of society ; while she has the satisfaction of 
feeling that she is earning an independence, and at the same time 
doing much practical good. 

To most women there comes, sooner or later, a time when a be- 
loved and valued life may hang more upon the nourishment given, 
than even on the doctor's skill; how necessary, then, it is for all 
women to learn how to prepare food for invalids, as well as the deli- 
cacies of the table ! Many a life has been saved, which seemed past 
hoping for, by the skill of a mother or a wife, in preparing nourishing 
and palatable food. I. L. Richmond. 
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' Steppinss^wnes.' 



' Men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.' 

Tennyson's In Memoriafn. 



IT sometimes happens that it is too late for us, ourselves, to use these 
stepping-stones. We must go forward ; they lie far behind us, not 
to be thence removed. Then comes the thought, Could they not serve 
those coming across in our rear .'* could they not.be of even greater use 
than mere * footprints in the sands of time V In speaking thus I do not 
intend to allude to those great errors which blight the happiness of a life 
and destroy its influence for good, but of some faux pas which deformed 
my own life and restricted its opportunities, in the earnest, prayerful 
hope that, as an untried politician profits by the consideration of historic 
disasters, so some young traveller, setting out on the paths which have 
been mine for ten years, may be saved a stumble seeing where I fell. 
Picturesque detail and strong opinions on the part of the author are, no 
doubt, desirable in historical works, but the sine qud non of the politician 
in his researches is Truths and it is in their conscientious truthfulness that 
will lie the sole merit of what I have to say. 

My first situation, at Brooklands Vicarage, was indeed a happy one — 
exceptionally happy, I have found since — but I did not return blessing 
for blessing as I might have done; I gave no perfume to the air that 
invigorated me, I yielded no fruit in those * fresh woods and pastures 
new.' Oh, how plainly I see it now ! God grant some other soul may 
see it and learn from it ! Pride, selfishness, narrowness of vision, these 
choked the seed and it became unfruitful. Not only had I been bom 
and bred in a social position equal to that of my employers, but my 
parents, both persons of extreme refinement, had educated me up to a 
high standard of the notions of propriety and general good taste. I 
knew that in these respects I was superior to many governesses, and if 
the consciousness had resulted in the noblesse oblige feeling it could 
have done no harm ; but it produced in me that Spaniard-like pride 
which is ridiculous in any one, but most of all in a governess, considering 
her present social status. My mother had fostered this pride in me. 
She argued in this way : * A lady does not degrade herself by doing useful 
and honourable work, and if her employers don't see this, she must make 
them see it, by demanding every social privilege and attention accorded 
to a lady by good society.' Now the first part of the argument was 
perfectly sound, but the second was weak and mistaken. When were 
people ever made to see anything ? I still join in maintaining that a 
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lady should be treated as a lady, whether she does paid work or not ; 
but I have learnt since, from the most reliable of teachers, that for a 
governess to attempt exigeance in this matter is both futile and 
ungraceful. 

Mrs. Carmichael, the Vicar's wife, had promised to treat me * as one 
of the family,' and with her the words were no hollow phrase, as I have 
since proved. I shall never forget the kindness shown to me by the 
family ; their manner, genial and pleasant to the governess as to any 
one else, the consideration and many kind attentions shown me when 
at all ailing in health, the gentle, unobtrusive sympathy, when any grief 
or trouble fell upon me. Of the ordinary social status of a governess 
I only received hints during the period I spent at Brooklands, but those 
hints were enough to stir up in me the * pride ' that * goeth before a falL' 

Brooklands was a quiet little village, and the houses of the neigh- 
bouring gentry were few and far between ; and though Mr. Carmichael 
was sociably inclined, and an immense favourite everywhere, he and his 
wife were too much wrapped up in parish work to exchange much 
hospitality. But occasionally came an eventful week, heralded in by 
an unwonted bustle among the servants, who were now often to be 
heard whispering in awed and important tones the name of *Mr. Bush;' 
about which mysterious personage I felt much curiosity, till I discovered 
he was a hired waiter, whose services were required at Brooklands when 
a series of dinner parties were given. 

*We hope you will come into the drawing-room after dinner. Miss 
Ackers,' said Mrs. Carmichael, kindly, on the morning of the first of the 
grand days. I forget what I answered, but I remember boiling over 
with indignant pride, which I must have revealed in some way, as, 
subsequently, Mrs. Carmichael took occasion to inform me that in many 
families of her acquaintance one of the daughters would leave her place 
at dinner to a guest, and only appear after the meal in the drawing- 
room, as she asked me to do. She might have added that my proper 
place was with my pupil, which my foolish pride prevented me from 
seeing. I was but eighteen, and perhaps my inexperience excused me 
somewhat in Mrs. Carmichael's eyes ; but I must have fallen to some 
extent in her estimation, and justly, for the truest dignity lies in grace- 
fully bearing alt real or supposed indignities, the only protest against 
them being the silent but often powerful one of conduct carrying out 
the principle of noblesse oblige. 'A Governess.' 

Notice. — ^Acrostics. — Copies of the bound Volume of Work and Leisure 
or 1882, and of the Englishwoman's Year-book for 1883^ will be forwarded early 
in January to *M. H. G.' and *Cat and Dog;' both of whom have sent in an 
equal number of correct solutions to the Acrostics published in Work and Leisure 
during the year 1882. *Castellain' is the next, and is entitled to one of these 
works. She is requested to inform the Editor which she will prefer, the Year- 
book or the Gazette. 
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No. VII.— CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 

HOUSES of Rest and Convalescent Homes for ladies are multiplying 
so fast, that, in considering the sea-side and watering-places suitable 
to winter sojourn, it is cheering to find frequent provision made for those 
who with wearied brains and tired bodies find their slender purses insuffi- 
cient for any but the most moderate charge for board and lodging. And 
yet the supply, although on the increase, is very far indeed from being 
equal to the demand. 

Buxton, with its keen mountain air and bleak, though picturesque, 
surroundings, may seem a cheerless place to recommend for winter holi- 
days, still those who have stayed there may remember how bracing that 
dry, thin air is, how even the ordinary drinking water seems invigorating, 
and how the freedom from damp renders the very coldness of the atmo- 
sphere less harmful than in lower regions. 

Summer being the season at Buxton, prices are then very high ; in- 
deed the thin soil of the country around, unsuited to cultivation of any 
kind, makes it necessary to obtain fruit and vegetables of the most ordi- 
nary kind from a distance. I have had no personal experience of winter 
charges, but I have received from a lady who has passed some time at a 
Home of Rest there, and been made |very comfortable, the following 
particulars : — 

Ladies can be received at Hartington House at the charge of from 
los. 6d, to I2S. 6d. per week, from November ist to April ist. The Rules 
specify that applications for admission must be addressed to the Lady 
Superintendent, who will furnish a printed form, which must be signed 
by the clergyman of the parish where the applicant resides, or by her 
medical attendant. Also that applications will be attended to in order, 
exception being made only for governesses whose holidays are at and for a 
limited time. This surely might offer attraction to some whom business 
or inclination leads northwards. 

Then — to turn to the) South, and to a place contrasting in position, 
temperature, and surroundings with Buxton — Bournemouth has several 
Institutions of the kind ; foremost among them is St. Mary's Home, par- 
ticulars concerning which can be obtained on application to the Lady 
Superintendent. 

Again, at Exmouth, which, although colder than many of the water- 
places in South Devon, has risen of late into much esteem, a smalt 
Convalescent Home has been established at ii Bicton Place, with two 
rooms fitted up for ladies, at from 15J. to 21J. per week. 

A few days ago a paper was put into my hand^ containing the asto- 
nishing announcement of * Free lodging and 5^. a-week for a lady 
requiring rest and change of air.' Truly a kind and wise way of helping 
some who sorely need help ! This apartment is in Kemp Town, Brighton, 
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and consists of bedroom and sitting-room suitable to one or two ladies 
not objecting to share the same bedroom. Applications with two recom- 
mendations, to guard against abuse by those whose means are above 
such help, and stating length of visit desired, to be made to Lady Mary 
Wood, Hoar Cross, Burton-on-Trent. 

With these few suggestions the series of holiday papers for this year 
ends. I would hope that to one here and there, too busy to look far 
around, a little help may have been rendered, a passing hint useful, and 
that to all who work hard, somehow and somewhere, the needful portion 
of rest and renovation may be granted, and the approaching Christmas- 
tide bring happy Christmas holidays. £. H. 




(ttwct of l^ealtj^ in telation to WLoxt. 

By the Author of * Women us Authors* * A Worker's Life in the Good 

Old Times,' &c. &c. 

ORK AND LEISURE '* being a practical Magazine, espe- 
cially devoted to the needs of Women, it would seem as if 
such a subject as this were particularly suitable for the con- 
sideration of its readers. 

Labour of some kind is almost a necessity of existence; for, 
whether it be the slavish, weary round of amusement to which many 
devote some of the best years of their life, or the far less weary, 
though oftentimes terribly anxious, toil of providing the bare neces- 
sities of life for oneself or those dependent on one, or the happy 
work of ministering to the wants of the sick and needy around, 
certain it is that work of some kind is the lot of almost every woman 
bom into the world. It is of the second class of work above men- 
tioned that I now wish to write, — ^namely, of that which is undertaken 
in order to provide the necessities, and, perhaps in time, some of the 
comforts, of life for our dear ones, be they mothers, or sisters, or 
younger brothers, who need the help which * the woman who works 
for the bread ' alone can give. 

It makes me sad to see how many workers knock up, and in 
some cases actually break down in health at a time when their 
womanhood ought to be at its strongest, by neglecting the most 
ordinary rules of * precaution in regard to their health — so all- 
important to those on whom so much depends as the female bread- 
winners of the present day. 

It is of this carelessness— this burning the candle at bofti ends. 
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which must terminate in a collapse often, as in the case of the candle, 
at only middle life — that I wish now to write ; and to prove, if pos- 
sible in a few short lines, how suicidal to all real success in work 
neglect of health is, and that in no way whatever can it be said to 
pay. Certainly, workers who neglect the claims of their body reap 
the wages of so doing, — ^wages of ruined health and, sometimes, total 
incapacity for any work at all, long before the days when work is 
possible ought to be over. Having shown that care of health is 
necessary to those who would work well and long, I will now point 
out some three ways (which the reader may again subdivide) in which 
this care of the body may be carried out ; and, lastly, dwell very 
briefly on the religious duty of paying attention to the subject. 

I. As to hours of work, — In many cases this, of course, is not in 
the hands of the worker ; but when it is so, as in the case of all work 
done under one's own roof, I would strongly urge beginning early, 
say at 6 a.m., rather than sitting up to i or 2 a.m., always, however, 
taking care to have some food before beginning work, specially brain 
work. A piece of bread, and half a teacupful of milk, will often be 
quite sufficient to carry one on to the usual breakfast hour, which I 
•suppose in the case of workers would scarcely ever be later than 8.30. 
Again, I think, with regard to brain-work, study for examinations, &c., 
six hours ought to be the maximum of time spent over books ; but 
this of course depends upon the extent of application given, and the 
difficulty of the work in hand : of this, however, I am confident, that* 
six, or even four hours devoted to thorough work at reasonable times, 
will be found in the end to have paid much better than eight or 
ten listlessly given, of which utter muddledheadiness is often the 
only result. Workers should secure, when possible, eight hours' 
sleep, as the power of the brain depends in a great measure upon 
giving it thorough and regular rest 

II. As to the places in which the work is done, or the workers sleep. 
— ^This, again, is not entirely at the option of the worker, although 
much more so than the hours of work ; for in most cases such a 
reasonable request as that the ventilation of the shop, the work-room, 
or the schoolroom, should be properly constructed, presented in the 
right quarter, would, I am sure, meet with attention. To those, how- 
ever, who work in their own homes, and who at any rate sleep in 
rooms over which they have entire control, the matter of proper 
ventilation is in their own hands, yet a matter which I fear is still 
£u: from being properly understood, or at least in many cases, even 
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if understood theoretically, is practically a dead letter. To begin 
with, all windows should be made to open at the top, and always be 
opened from the top ; from the bottom too when possible, but first 
and always from the top. Those who are compelled by circum- 
stances to work in their own bedrooms should never allow the 
windoiY to be entirely closed at the top ; or if the state of the weather 
or the health ©f the worker makes this a necessity (though so great 
an authority as Miss F. Nightingale scarcely allows the necessity, 
even in cases of delicacy), a board the width of the window, and into 
which the bottom sash fits, might be made at a trifling expense, thus 
ensuring thorough ventilation whilst preventing any draught. Again, 
those who work in their bedrooms should take care to open the bed 
thoroughly daily, as otherwise the room gets a close smell, which is 
very detrimental to health and to the clear brain so important to 

. workers. Cleanliness of person is a matter upon which there is little 
difference of opinion in the present day ; yet how can one speak of 
people being really cleanly who are content day by day to breathe 
over and over again the impure breath of themselves and others, 
which they do every time they spend even a few hours in a room 
with closed windows, and, which is a frequent occurrence during 
some months of the year, stuffed-up chimney-places. A fire and 
properly contrived ventilators of course improve the condition of a 
room ; but to my mind they do not obviate the necessity for open 
windows for, at any rate, part of the day. 

III. (a) As to the foody air^ and recreation necessary to workers, — ^As 
the food must to some extent depend upon the purse of the worker, 
I can only speak generally ; though to all I would say, I consider 
economy in food is one of the worst forms of economy, as it generally 
results in doctors' and chemists' bills, which prove in the end much 
more expensive than those of butchers and bakers. By all means 
live plainly, but try and live well, — that is, eat good meat, green 
vegetables, and sweet, yet not too new, bread. I know to those 
obliged to live in lodgings bad cooking is still, alas ! a very com- 
mon experience ; but, perhaps, this could in some cases be met by 
getting at least dinner at some restaurant, of which there are several 
now devoted to the use of women only, where, for the moderate 
charge of Zd. or 9^., a very good dinner may be had. This would 
include a chop, or slice from joint, vegetables, and bread and cheese^ 
or bread and butter ; of course not wine or beer. I believe that 
many medical men urge workers, if possible, to dine late, when the 
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labours of the day are over (this would make dining at a restaurant 
a difficulty) ; for this, however, no hard rule can be laid down, as it 
must depend upon what each individual finds best for her own 
health ; I wish merely to give hints which may prove useful in the 
majority of cases. With regard to alcoholic drinks, my strong opinion 
is that either milk, or water (always supposing it to be properly 
filtered), or coffee, is a better beverage for workers than alcoholic 
drinks ; but this again is not a universal rule, though statistics have 
proved over and over again that the men and women who have done 
the best work in the world, both of body and mind, have been 
abstainers. Moreover, the majority of those women who have to 
work for their living cannot afford good wine; and every reasonable 
person must admit that wine of bad quality is poison, and slowly but 
surely will do its work as such. If, however, wine is thought essential 
by any who read this, I have found, both in my own case and in that 
of others, that claret is the best wine to drink ; a sufficiently good 
quality can be had at a fairly moderate price ; there is a smaller pro- 
portion of alcohol in it than in other wines, and it makes and im- 
proves the quality of the blood, which is an important element of 
health. If economy has to be studied in the matter of nourishment, 
I would strongly advise that the expenditure should be curtailed 
in what the worker drinks rather than what she eats, 

{b) As to air. — I have touched upon this already, under the head 
of the places where the work is done ; but now I am thinking more 
of the amount of out-door air which is necessary to workers. To 
many the walk obtained in going to and from their work is sufficient 
And here I would warn against a very common mistake, namely, 
that of thinking that bodily exercise and a long walk is good after a 
fatiguing day of mental work, — ^this is a great delusion. Get air by 
all means, by sitting out even in the circumscribed space dignified 
by the name of garden, attached to most town houses ; and when it is 
possible by a short walk to get better air, of course do it ; but don't 
be persuaded, as I have known some persuaded to their great detri- 
ment, to go for a walk of three or four miles when the brain is tired 
by some hours of work, or the body fatigued by a long day behind 
a counter or at a clerk's desk. 

{e) As to recreation, — ^This, again, must depend upon the kind of 
work after which recreation is needed. To some who have had a 
walk to or from their work, or whose work is of a kind to cause 
mental fatigue or worry, I believe an hour or two spent in the perusal 
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of a really good novel will prove most refreshing; to others whose 
occupation has caused a cramped physical feeling, such as that 
occasioned by long hours of writing, a good game is often the best 
recreation they can have, — even a game of ball with a younger brother 
or sister (and the poorest worker can afford id. or 2d, on a ball) will 
truly * re-create ' the tired muscles and invigorate the frame in a way 
which can only be believed by those who have tried it. I have not 
alluded to lawn tennis and such-like games, as they are often beyond 
the reach of the student or the teacher ; but when they can be had, 
/ant mieux, I dare say many will disagree with me when I say that I 
believe theatres and such-like amusements, miscalled recreations^ are 
a mistake, implying, as they in all cases do, more or less of foul air 
and late hours, fatal, in my opinion, to those who have to be at their 
work the next day, in spite of the languid frame and oftentimes 
aching head which is frequently the result of the previous evening's 
dissipation. Of course I am now speaking of the recreation obtain- 
able during the intervals of daily work, and not of the annual holiday 
when the worker may reasonably spend some of her leisure in the 
indulgence of her own particular taste, be it music, or the drama, 
picture-gallery, &c. Even, however, at these times I would strongly 
urge that a good deal of the, in most cases, far too short holiday 
should be spent in the open air, and in out-door pleasures which are 
too numerous to mention. 

This paper is already too long, and I must conclude. But before 
doing so, you must bear with me whilst I dwell, very briefly, upon 
my last head, namely, the religious duty of taking care ofon^s healths 
It is to me a curious and incomprehensible fact, but a fact notwith- 
standing, that many workers who work from the highest motive of 
all, seem to ignore the duty of taking care of their bodies, and 
smilingly assuring any one who expostulates with them that *it is 
better to wear out than to rust out' (which is a partial truth), forth- 
with proceed to see in how short a time the process of wearing out 
can be accomplished To these I would address three questions : 
I. Do you consider health almost if not the greatest gift which God 
has given you ? 2. As such, do you believe that one day you will 
have to account for it, as for every other talent committed to your 
charge? 3. Is working at unnecessary hours, denying yourself food 
or sleep, and paying no attention whatever to the most ordinary rules 
for keeping this body of yours in health consistent with this belief? 
Surely not; and surely — I speak to Christian workers— it is not 
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treating with proper respect that flesh which He whom we call 
Master was content to wear, — that body which His chief Apostle 
reminded the Corinthian church was the temple oC the Holy Ghost. 
Let each worker determine from henceforth (it can be done without 
any undue fuss or parade) to glorify God in her body as well as in 
her spirit, remembering both are His. L. E. M. 
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Office :— 113 Gloucester Road, Queen's Gate, s.w. 

[Closed from December 24/A to January 3/A.) 

Post-office Orders should be made payable to A. M. Mackenzie, Gloucester Road 

Post Office, Hereford Square, s.w. 

Orders for Plain Needlework should be addressed to Mrs. Locker, as * Special 
Secretary,* at 80 Eaton Square; for Art fVorh, to Lady Eden, 3 Lower 
Grosvenor Place, s,w, ; for Drawing and Painting, to Lady Emily Dundas, 
34 Onslow Square; for Fancy Work, to Miss J. G. Macdonald Morbton, 
ctt the W. Z. G. Office, 113 Gloucester Road, s.w,; for Knitting, to Miss 
Louise Barron, 47 Gloucester Place, Portman Square, w, 

A MEETING of the General Committee took place at the Ofifice on 
Tuesday, November 14th, when 8 Associates were elected, their 
subscriptions amounting to 8/. Zs. 

Specimens of Employment found in the Month of October, 1882. 

241. Situation as Daily Governess. 
433. ,, ,, Lady Housekeeper and Companion. 
393. Orders for Pen-mending. 
161. 46. ,, „ Painting. 

240. Employment in Telephone Office. 
744. Engagement to teach Needlework. 

One lady who, through illness and unforeseen difficulties, had fallen 
into arrears, had one quarter's rent paid by Associates. Another lady, an 
invalid, ordered to a warm climate for her health, was helped in her 
expenses ; and other invalids received visits and kindness from Associates. 

A Case Committee was held on November 9, when seven cases were 
considered and accepted. 

Presents of clothing, tickets, and a gift of an invalid chair, have been 
received. 

481 letters were received at the Office ; 671 sent out. 

Associates are reminded that the Christmas Holidays, which continue 
for a fortnight, will commence on Christmas Eve. During the holidays 
the Office will be entirely closed, both for letters and visits, and it is 
earnestly requested that no communications may be sent before Jan. 8. 
Subscribers to the Christmas fund are asked kindly to send their con- 
tributions before Christmas. 
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'X 1 rHEN, with a cross too hard to bear, 
V V We faint beneath its weight at length, 
Lean but the more upon His strength, 
And patience is itself a prayer — 

A prayer that, flying like a dove, 
High o'er the floods of sin and grief, 
Brings back with it an olive leaf 
Of quickened faith and trusting love. 

And though the hopes which thronged our path 
Like feathered nestlings take to wing. 
Yet, soaring up to Heaven, they sing 
Of skies unstirred by tempest's wrath. 

Hushed is the anxious quivering pain 
Of eager plans and wild unrest ; 
We feel * He surely knoweth best — 
His hands will wind the tangled skein.* 

Then, with God's blessing over all, 
The quiet, peaceful days, unfold 
Like roses, with their hearts of gold 
Shown most when half the petals fall. 

And that soft calm when struggles cease 
Falls like the dew on fevered life : 
Without — the rush, and toil, and strife ; 
Within — the heaven-sent gift of peace. 

Perchance hereafter (when these years, 

Through mists of cloudy memories, gleam 

Like some weird, half-forgotten dream) 

We'll thank Him less for joy than tears. 

Warner Snoad. 



'Then is romance a bad thing? Romance is not a bad thing; 
romance is as a flower that blossoms upon the earth, and if it has no 
root it will die. Romance is the power which will see beyond the mere 
aspect of the things present, and believe in the possibilities of what , is 
noble and what is good ; —romance in many a young life is like a dawn 
which should ripen into the daylight of faith. But if it be only dawn> 
and if God's sun never rises into the horizon of life, it is a poor thing ; 
for I know that whatever light be there will fade unless it spring from 
the fountain of light.' 

From * Work for the Master^ by Rev. Boyd Carpenter. 
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Advertisements for insertion in this Supplement should he forwarded ^ prepaid^ to 
Messrs. Hatch ard, 187 Piccadilly, w., with the words 'Adtft, IV. S* L. in the 
left-hand comer of the envelope^ before the 22nd day of the month. They will be 
inserted at the rate of is. 6d. for 30 words, and 6d. for every additional 8 words. 
Displayed Advertisements according to spcue. If kept standing, a reduction will 
be made of 10 per cent for three, and 15 per cent for six months. 6d. extra must 
be forwarded when the Advertiser gives no Address, and requires Answers forwarded. 
Advertisers wishing their Advo'tisenients to be renewed will oblige by stating the same 
as early in the month as possible. 

Answers to all Advertisements in this Supplement, to which no other address 
is given, should be addressed, *Care of the Manager, Work and Leisure, 187 
Piccadilly, w.,' and must contain a stamped envelope whenever d reply is desired. 



MISS PHILLIPS desires to ac- 
knowledge Parcels of Clothes 
from Miss M. In future she will be 
glad to have Parcels addressed to her 
at 15 Dorset Street, Baker Street. 

A LADY recommends a Respectable 
Woman, who will be glad of any 
Employment in CHARING, Washing, 
&c., and a Man to Clean Boots or Plate. 
Address Mrs. L., c/o Miss Phillips, 15 
Dorset Street, w. 

A LADY, experienced in Seeretaiy 
Work, Dressmaking, Embroi- 
dering Children's Dresses, &c., seeks 
EMPLOYMENT at home, or tempo- 
rary resident engagements. Address 
Q. Q., c/o Miss Phillips, 15 Dorset 
Street, Bake r Stre et. 

RATIONAL DRESS.— Paper Pat- 
terns of the Divided Skirt supplied, 
and Costumes on view at 15 Dorset 
Street, Baker Street. 

TO LADY DRESSMAKERS. 
An excellent opportunity of estab- 
lishing a small Business at Bayswater 
is offered to a thoroughly competent 
worker. Custom guaranteed, and 
rooms to be had at a low rental. Suited 
for mother and daughter or two sisters. 
For particulars enclose stamped enve- 
lope to Miss Phillips, 15 Dorset Street, 
Baker Street. 

CHRISTMAS PRESENTS.— A 
good selection of New Designs in 
Silk and Crewel Embroidery, Baden, 
and Cross-stitch Work, Screens, Foot- 
stools, &c. &c., on view at 15 Dorset 
Street, Baker Street. 

ONTHLY NURSE. Experienced. 
Hospital Trained. First-class 
references. Middle age. Address Mrs. 
Thomas, 10 Criterion Buildings, Tot- 
tenham, N. 



GERMANY.— The Wife of an M.D. 
wishes to meet with Two GIRLS 
to take with two of her own next March, 
for the advantages of education com- 
bined with home care. For particulars 
address A., c/o Manager, Work and 
Leisure, 187 Piccadilly, w. 

MPLOYMENT required by a Lady 
(25) as COMPANION to a Lady, 
to assist as Secretary, or in other ways 
not menial. Coi)ifortable home most 
* important. Address A. B. C, c/o 
Manager, Work and Leisure, 187 Pic- 
cadilly, w. 

HILDREN'S and Men's hand- 
knitted SOCKS and STOCK- 
INGS, knitted Petticoats, Bodies, &c. 
Many Hardy Perennials, including 
Hepaticas, Double White Primrose, 
Alpine Auriculas, Yellow Scotch, White 
Climbing, and Pink Roses. Lists sent 
Address Y, c/o Manager, Work and 
Leisure, 187 Piccadilly, w. 

A LADY wishes to recommend a re- 
tired Soldier as INDOOR SER- 
VANT and to make himself generally 
useful. He can have a good character 
from his Colonel, and would take low 
wages for a comfortable place, as he has 
a slight weakness of the heart which 
prevents his undertaking heavy workl 
Address Miss W., c/o Editor, Work and 
Leisure, 187 Piccadilly, \v. 

WANTED, a situation as UNDER- 
HOUSEMAID, or in any capa- 
city apart from Cooking, for a rather 
superior but friendless Girl of 17, who 
can work well under supervision, and 
with kind treatment would become a 
good servant. Address Arbor, c/o 
Editor, Work and Leisure, 187 Picca- 
dilly, w. 
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MISS M., age 25. Holds L.L.A. 
Certificate of St. Andrew's. 
Fluent French (acquired in France), 
advanced English, good Latin, ele- 
mentary German, and Freehand 
Drawing; Music good. Family or 
School, looi. resident; 120/. non- 
resident. (Would take 90/. in good 
£imily. ) Holly Grove, Bushey Heath, 
for Christmas. 

Miss B., age 19. Fluent French; good 
and tiiorough English ; Music and 
German fair; Drawing and Dancing 
and Physical Exercises. Salary, 50Z 
and laundress ; would take 45/. in 
a Clergyman's family, being High 
Church. 

Mrs. G., age 63, could undertake 
charge of Cottage, Lodge, small 
Home, &c. 

Miss C, age 17. For young Children. 
Wardro^; Kindergarten. Salary, 
20/. and laundress. 

Apply Orchard, c/o Manager, IFori 
and Leisure t 187 Piccadilly, w, 

GOOD HOME, near Birkenhead, 
offered to Lady. Terms, 2/. 151. 
monthly. If knowing Dressmaking, 
Millinery, Upholstery, any useful work; 
or giving Lessons, Music, &c. (mode- 
rate fees), may find remunerative occu- 
pation. Address X., c/o Manager, 
IVork and Leisure, 187 Piccadilly, w. 

WILL any Lady take ROOMS, at a 
very moderate charge, in a G.F.S. 
X«odge in the East of Ix>ndon, where 
she would have opportunities of useful- 
ness to the inmates? Address G. D., 
c/o Editor, Work and Leisure, 187 
Piccadilly, w. 

MRS. STUART RENDEL, 16 
Palace Gavdens, w., recommends 
J. Williams, aged 19, to Work in a 
Bank. Testimonials from the Clergy 
of Canterbury; Christ College, Brecon ; 
and Canon Williams, Llandiloes. 

BATH.— BOARD & RESIDENCE. 
A Lady, occupying a comfortable 
and well-fiimished House in one of the 
most beautiful and healthy situations 
close to the town, wishes to meet with 
one or two Ladies requiring Board and 
Residence. Private sitting-room. Very 
moderate terms. Highest references 
given and required. Address L. H., 
Bath Chronicle Office, Bath. 



GENTLEWOMEN with small means 
may find a suitable HOM£'(estab- 
lished 1864) at 13 Notting Hill Siquare, 
near Notting Hill Gate. Terms, 13X. 
Two referees required. Apply to the 
Lady Supebintendent. 

COMFORTABLE HOME offered 
to one or two Ladies by a Gende- 
woman. Cathedral city; pleasantly- 
situated house. Terms very moderate. 
References given and required. Ad- 
dress Miss RoBSON, Park Street, Ripon. 

WILL any who S3nnpathise with Sick 
Children kindly contribute any 
suitable articles towards a BAZAAR, 
to be held December 21st, in aid of the 
* HOME FOR SICK CHILDREN,' 
SOUTHSEA? 16 Beds. EsUblished 
1878. Contributions gratefully received 
by Admiral and Mrs. Raby, 8 Clarence 
Parade, Southsea. 

MISS MEINERTZHAGEN wishes 
to make known that Miss Eliza 
Williams, of Henllys, Berriew, Mont- 
gomeryshire, S. Wales, has some veiy 
choice POT-POURRI (made from a 
well-known recipe) for Sale ; also well- 
dried Everlasting Flowers, for decora- 
tions, at moderate prices. Miss Williams 
would be glad to contract for sending 
hampers to London of Butter, Poultry, 
Fresh Eggs, Flowers, Herbs, &c., and 
Vegetables, if desired, carriage paid. 
She can also supply Cut Flowers by rail 
or post, and roots and cuttings of most 
old-fashioned Border Plants, including 
the beautiful Alpine primrose, * Primula 
amoena. 

MRS. CAVILL, St. Pancras' Rec- 
tory, Chichester, can recommend 
APARTMENTS in Chichester, near 
Church and ten minutes from Station. 
Drawing-room and one Bedroom, 14J. 
per week; Dining-room and one Be<l- 
room, I2J. Coals and Gas extra. No 
other lodgers. 

WANTED for a Young Lady, in 
the month of January next, a 
Situation as GOVERNESS to Young 
Children under 12 in age, in a dry, 
healthy locality. Thorough English, 
Music, French, and Latin. Salary, 20/. 
and laundress for first year. Apply to 
Miss Martin, 7 The Lawn, St. Leo- 
nards-on-Sea. 
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MM. M., 98 A Southampton Row, 
. Russell Square, w.c, can highly 
recommend the following, for which ap- 
plicaiion must be by letter on/y, with 
full particulars. 

1. Morning Governess, after Christ- 

mas, and Daily. Clever teacher. 
Desires West Central district, if 
possible. Latin, Music, French. 
Certificates. 

2. Cook-Housekeeper. 45/. Five and 

nine years' character. 

3. Lady's Maid, who has travelled. 

Middle-aged. 20/. 

4. Lady Housekeeper, 28. Very 

conscientious. 

5. Lady Teacher for Italian ; also 

speaks German and French. 

6. Nurse, with six years' character. 

Speaks German and a little French. 

7. Lady Housekeeper or Companion. 

43. Accustomed to illness. 

8. Maid, after Christmas. 30. Good 

needlewoman ; thoroughly con- 
scientious and high- principled. 
Might be suitable for elderly lady. 
Very useful. 20/. 

9. Maid. 28. Left through death. 

Good character. 25/. 

10. Matron to small Home, Sub-Ma- 

tron, or Bible-woman. 

11. Attendant or Nurse. A good sailor. 
J 2. Parlour-maid. 4^ years character. 

13. Boy, 17, for first place. Brothers 

and sisters in good service. 

14. Boy as Under-Gardener. 

15. Cook - Housekeeper. Nine years' 

personal character. Suitable for 
Gentleman, or for small, quiet 
Family. 

16. Man-servant, living in Tunbridge 

Wells ; either In or Out. 

17. Nurse, middle-aged, for young 

Baby. Has been in Colonies. 
i8. Waldensian Governess, for holiday 

engagement in Town. Speaks 

Italian and French. 
Also, Tregarthyn House, 31 Bruns- 
wick Road, Brighton. School for Boys 
from 6 to 14. Tutor educates and pre- 
pares for Public Schools. This is a 
happy Home for Boys, and every care 
if Children delicate. Apply to the 
Misses Tanner. 

A YOUNG LADY seeks Employ- 
ment as COMPANION, Go- 
-verness, or Mother's Help. Should like 
to go with a Family to the Colonies* 
Highest references given. Address L., 
McWater's Library, Bath. 



MISS WILSON, Rosemont, Tor- 
quay, has VACANCIES for 
PUPILS. Thorough English Edu- 
cation. Professors for French, Music, 
&c. Especial care taken of delicate 
Children. High references. Terms 
moderate. 

ANTED, Addresses of BOARD- 
ING HOUSES or of Private 
Homes in London, centrally situated, 
where Young Ladies attending lectures 
can reside, and where they will be cared 
for. Address Mrs. Impey, Beedcote, 
Horsham. 

ADY HOUSEKEEPER and 
COMPANION.— A Lady of 
many years' experience, thoroughly 
domesticated, and understanding the 
management of servants, seeks an en- 
gagement as above. The highest re- 
ferences can be given. Address Mrs. 
R. A., Tunstall Rectory, near Hull. 

LADY has lovely OLD LACES to 
Sell. Wide and narrow flounces, 
various ; also Trimmings for square 
bodices. Tuckers in Milano, Venetian, 
Genoese, Mechlin, Mirecourt, &c. In- 
quiries earnestly solicited. Address 
Maud, 292 Stamford Street, Ashton- 
under-Ljme. 

ANTED, after Christmas, a lady- 
like Girl of about 15 as GOVER- 
NESS-PUPIL in a School. One who 
wishes to qualify for School Teaching 
preferred. Good references required. 
Address Miss Rysewyk, 2 Canning 
Place, Glenbrook, Cork. 

EQUIRED, after middle December, 
an engagement abroad for a Resi- 
dent English GOVERNESS. English, 
French, German, elementary Latin and 
Music. Four years' experience. Ad- 
dress Miss Emes, Mrs. Robinson's, 
Clitheroe Castle, Lancashire. 

MRS. APPLEBEE, Bushey Heath, 
Herts. — Vacancy for one ordinary 
Pupil and three Governess Students. 
Governesses received for Christmas 
holidays, 155. 6d. per week. 

A BRANCH SECRETARY of the 
Girls' Friendly Society appeals 
for Gifts of FURNITURE for the pro- 
posed new G. F. S. Lodge in Deptford. 
Everything will be welcome, from 
chairs and tables down to knives and 
forks. Address Miss Grant, Royal 
Dockyard, Deptford, S.E. 
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SCHOOL OP TECHNICAL NEEDLEWORK 

(Late 42 Somerset Street), 
15 Dorset Street, Baker Street. 

CLASSES FOR DRESSMAKING I 
Six Lessons for One Guinea. 

Evening Class in Dressmaking for 
Ladies* Maids. 

Classes held in Schools or Private 
Families by Arrangement. Terms for 
the Suburbs, Six lessons for 25^., in a 
Class of Six. 

Artistic Dressmaking undertaken. 
Customers' own materials made up, 
also Children's Frocks and Mantles. 

Classes for Plain Needlework. 

Early application should be made to 
the Hon. Sec, Miss M. E. Phillips. 

Ladles' School of Technical Needlework. 

Subscriptions received in November: 

Miss Lindsay ... £1 o o 
Miss Tillard ... o 10 o 

CHURCH & ARTISTIC DEPOT, 

15 Dorset Street, Baker Street. 

Conducted by Miss GONSTANTINE. 

EMBROIDERY SILKS, Crewels, 
and Arrasene supplied. Also 
Linens and Silk Sheetings. Ladies' 
own Materials Traced and Commenced. 
Work Transferred and Finished. Les- 
sons given at the D^p6t or at Private 
Houses. Useful bundles of Appleton's 
Crewels for dr. a lb. 

Adapted to the New Code. 

Specimens of the Diagrams in South 
Kensington Museum* 

Fifth Illustrated Edition. Price u. 6d. 

THE STANDARD NEEDLEWORK BOOK. 

By H. p. T. 

NATIONAL SOCIETY'S DEPOSITORY, 
WESTMINSTER. 

WORKING LADIES' GUILD. 



Knitting Department. 

ORDERS are earnestly solicited for 
Knitting, Netting, and Crochet, 
for Ladies, mostly invalids, greatly 
requiring assistance. Address Miss 
Louise Barron, 47 Gloucester Place, 
Portman Square. 



THE GENTLEWOHEN'S SELF-HELP 

INSTITUTE, 
15 Baker Street, Portman Square. 

Established for the benefit of 

NECESSITOUS Lodies ONLY. 



ORDERS FOR NEEDLEWORK of 
EVERY DESCRIPTION thank- 
fully received, and promptly executed 
at moderate charges. 

Art Needlework of every kind finished 
or commenced. Special Designs exe- 
cuted to order. 

Ladies' Under-linen; Children's 
Clothes; Clothes for the Poor; Dolls, 
and Dolls' Clothes; Fancy Work of all 
kinds; Illuminations, Carving, Leather 
Work, &c., always on Sale. 

Lessons given in Plain and Fancy 
Needlework. 

BegiBtry for 

Oovemesses, Lady.Honsekeepers, 

Companions, Ac. 

Full particulars may be obtained of the- 

Secretary, 
Miss M. G. LUPTON, 15 Baker Street. 

Gentlewomen's Home-work 
Association. 

ORDERS requested for EDGINGS- 
in CROCHET, TATTING, and 
EMBROIDERY, at very moderate 
prices. Also DOLLS' CLOTHES 
and BABIES' SHOES. Address Miss^ 
E. M. BuRNEY, St. Mark's Vicarage, 
Surbiton. 

SURGICAL NURSE and Monthly 
Nurse. Experienced, Hospital- 
trained, and certificated. First-class 
references. Total abstainer. Address 
Mrs. Herring, 4 St. Stephen's Terrace, 
Albert Square, Clapham Road, s.w. 

SPECIAL GIFTS of old or spare 
CHRISTMAS CARDS are soli- 
cited for Scrap-books, or otherwise 
aiding the Organ or Church Restoration 
Fund. Address Vicar, Nether Witton, 
Morpeth. 

SANDWELL HALL, Birmingham. 
Four Scholarships of from 10/. to- 
40/. will be awarded to Candidates 
during the Christmas holJda3rs. For 
information apply to the Lady Super- 
intendent. 
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